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. tain all the Felicities of the World, and- 
the Roman Pantheon Encloſed the al- 


mer's liads in a Nut-ſhell, have you Encloſed 
the Learning, Arts, and Ari fes of the Meicrocolm, 
contrived with that Proportion, and Proportioned i in 
bat Order, that like the World Mipp d down in one 
Sheet of Paper, you hade demonſtrated together at ang 
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able Longitude of Suficiency, yet comes within the 
Latitude of every common Capacity, 

To ſpeak of the great Aſſembly of Deities, Muſes, 
Nympbs, Poets, Philoſophers, Hiſtorians, Gramma- 


Muſicians, Phyſicians, Lawyers, Artificers, &c. con- 

F cerned in this extenſive Work, would almoſt require 
a Volume as large as tt ſelf : 1 ſufficient that each 
and all of theſe bring a Hecatomb of Offerings to Pre- 


pu Reader, (like thoſe of Man to bis Maker ) lies 


A. 3 » at 


# 5 Egg of Ga e Was 175 to con- 


moſt innumerable Deities of the Ancients; 
So within the Structure of this Work , like Ho- 


View, all Humane, Sciential, Natural and Artifi- 
cial Rarities, which garrying a great and reaſon- 


rians, Divines, Orarors, Mathematicians, Logicians, 


ſent at the Altar of your Good Will, which, Courte- 
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The PREFACE 


at your Clemency to be Accepted or Rejected. And 


as the High Prieſts on great Feſtivals at the Altars. 


The Names Janus renders ou bis Art of -Agriculcure, Chi. 
of the ſeveral ron preſents you with hit 


Treatiſes in 
both Volumes. 


of the ancient Deities, made the moſt ſolemn Of- 


ferings themſelves, ſo here. the chief of each Train 


of Powers preſents you the Tribute himſelf, Thus 


Vitruvius with his Architecture. Pythagoras 


with bis Arithmetick. © Atlas ith his Aſtro- $ 
nomy. The Chaldean with his Aſtrology. Be- 


lochius with bis Augury. Hermes with Chi- 


romancy. Melancthon, &c. with Chrono- | 
logy. Iris with her Colours. Pantaleon with | 


his Cookery. Numa with his Coins and Me- 
dals. Abraham ith bis Dreams; and the 
Manes with their Apparitions, Anaxagorgs 


with his Dyalling. Juno, Thetis, Veſta. and 
Vulcan (like the Moriomotapan Emperour, that 


Gauging. The Napææ their Gems. Ptolomy- 


Grat iſies his Tributary Princes with a Yearly Preſent 
of Fire) joyn to Preſent you with their Elements. 
Fhe Plebeian offers his Errors. Socrates his E- 
thicks. Bellona her Art of Fortification. Hen- 


ricus Auceps his Beloved Fowling. Rome and | 


Athens their Celebrated Games. Rohault his 


and Tycho their Geography. Euclid his 


Geometry. Jupiter his Government. Babel 


Grammar and Languages. Swart his Gunnery. | 
The Moabites 211% Heraldry. The Hiſtorian 
with Hiſtory. Neptune ih Hydrography. | 
-- 66h a 
The Ignorance of the Ancients. + Chimera with Þ 
Inventions. Nations their Law. Zeno his | 
 Logick. Magus bis Magick, and Wilkins bis | 


Metals. Mars 


The Egyptian with Hieroglyphicks. 


Mathematical Magick. The Divine ith Me- 
taphyſicks. Orcus with Meteors. Tellus with 
Military Art. Iirpander hi; 
i, RT Muſick. 


vt 
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with bit Art on Deſcription. of Fi 
Mankind. Dictynna with her Art of Angling. | 


to the READER. 


pticks. Eycke with Painting. Plato with 
» Philoſophy. Galen with Phyſick. Virgil with 
„ Poetry. Dame Nature, Cc. with Rarities. E- 
iioch with Religion. Empedocles with Rheto- 
of ick. Egypt with Surveying. Mercury with 
3. Travel. The Clergyman ith Theology. Phi- 
15 Mon with his Weights and Meaſures ; And 
Diana forſakes her Celeſtial Sport to make haſte, 
end Preſent you with a Treatiſe concerning Wo- 
— ũ—- its re ĩ ĩ ͤ Manat £qies 
o- That all theſe are made to peak in Engliſh , need 
th o more excite your Wonder, than the bringing of R- 
e- Fhens, Rome, &c. to London, doth exceed a Her- 


ulean Labour. The removing of that Terrifying 


as Miydra of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, hath been 
nd Wpccompliſhed before, and therefore here are only ga- 


"at ¶ bered the choiceſt of the Heſperian Fruits to be ready 
ent It hand for every one's Table, eſpecially thoſe whoſe 


ts. {Waſtes are nice, or Appetites curions, It may indeed 


E- We a Crime in Politicks, but never in Good Manners 


n- Jo aim at à General Advantage; and hereby Ladies 
nd they pleaſe) are not exempted from attaining the In- | 


elligence and Knowledge of Arts; a Happineſs which 


ny euders French Ladies particularly famous, where 
his Peiences and Philo{ophy are made Natural to them, 
bel being written in their Native Language; and ſure 
ry. is but a barbarous part to debar that to others which 
an e ſo much ſeek after our ſelves, As to the Brevity, 
hy. e :du/trious Bees carry more Sweetneſs in their little 
us, ves, than Nero did in his Golden Houſe, (avherein 
»ith Pere three Galleries, each a Mile long,) and perhaps 
his or {| of Art in their Architecture. Nature her ſelf 
bis Jams up her Excellence in little, ſo the Seeds of Plants 
e- ear but [mall proportion to their Produdtive Bodies, 
ith Ind the Sun-beams att with more forcible Vertus 
hi; ben concentred in a: Glaſs, thay in its diſfuſtut 


Muſick. The Phoenician with Navigation. The 
ares their OEconomy. The Sidonign with. 


Rays; 
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The PREFACE 


Rat; M need at confole Euchid ts know that oll 
things reſpect the Center as their Eſſential Dignity. 


| ſaid w be from, ſo arethey for every Man's Garden; 


Never anj thing was ſo Univerſal, nor can le more 
Select. Fg Human Science never drew ber ſelf into ſo = 
 marrow\a Compaſs before, To Cenſure without per- 

«ſing: the Work, in re be wery unjuſt to the Under- i 

taking ; and be that doth peruſe, will (tis hoped) | 


even the beſt-read Perſon find Things be never met 
with before) that be will forbear, out of Good-Will to 
Learning, or in Conſiteration of the Labour. Now 
4 word to the Method, and then I have done. 
| As well to facilitate the Knowledge of the Leſs, . 
aſſiſt the Memory of the more Learned; here is what 
may be a good Præceptor to the Young, and a No- 
menclator to the Old; Each Trearifi carrying that 
Order with it, that there is not only a Collection of 
moſt proper Matters (as to Accidents, Hiſtory, or 
Nature) Aſſignable to that Head, but. each Thing 
bath Magnetically drawn all other of the ſame Spe- 
cCies to it, which may be found together, and is a 
| Deſign perhaps of as uncommon, as an Attempt of 
extraordinary Nature, Thus in the Treatiſe of Re- 
ligion, in the Firſt Volume, the Reader will find, 
I. A Deſcription of the Ancient Sacrifices and Victims. 
2. A Collection of all the Feſtivals among - the 
_ Greeks, Romans, and other Nations. 3. The chief 
Deities of the Romans, &c. with their Attributes, 
Particular Sacrifices, 8c. 4. The Tdols Adored by 
ſeveral Pagan Nations at this time. 5. The chief 


Tenets of the ſeveral Religions and Sectaries of Eu- 


rope, as the Mahometan, Greek Church, Ro- 
man Catholick, wirh the Trentine Creed, Lu 
theran Church, Calvinifts, Presbyterians, Ana 
baptiſts, Oc. and laſtly of the Church of England 
with her 39 Articles. 6. An Account of what Na 


$1008 


1] 1 tions Were Converted to Chriſt a eh Century. 
J. The chief and moſt famous Hereticks ; - And, 8. 


8 7 ſeveral General Councils that have been called a= 
1 gainſt them. All which Collections are Extracted from 
A Eo pg rs gran rg ated 

= Natares and Qualities of the Four Elements, but 
1 = Ty | | | 

= there is added an Account of ſeveral Wonderful Foun- 
1) rains in ibe World, and all the Remarkable Vulca- 
nos, or Fire-Vomiting Mountains. As in Meteors 
54 is the Explanation of all Meteors, with Catalogues 
x „ all Remarkable Thunder, Mock-Suns, Comets, 
1 and Earthquakes that have happened in England. 


In the Treatiſe of Mankind & not only a Brief Ana- 
| tomical Deſcription of the Body of Man, hut alſo a 
. Definition of the Senſes, and ſome curious Obſerva- 
tions on the Proportion of Human Bodies; with a 
brief Eſſay on the Wit, Reaſon, and Capacity of Wo- 
men, and the Names of many Famous and other 
854 Women, and the Beauty, Inventions, Diſcove- 


53 3 ries, Valour, Love, Excellence, Power and Policy 
Pa of that Sex. In Government, is the Government 
180 of all Nations, and Stile of each King &c. In 


Philoſophy and Hiſtory there is an Account of all 
pr of the ſeveral Philoſophers and Hiſtorians of each Na- 
of tion, beſides ſeveral other Thing. 
fd, 7 paſs over many other Treatiſes, and come to 
the Second Volume. In Geometry and Archi- 
% by tecture are Accounts of all the Rare Performances in 
chief thoſe Arts, In Navigation all the Firſt Voyages 
<3 4 and Diſcoveries made to America. In Milicary 
ea JM Art, A Liſt of all the moſt Remarkable Battels, &c. 
AMany Remarkable Obſervations and Collections in 
Aſtrology ; Divers in Magick, where is Treated 
of the Ancient Oracles, and divers Princes who have 
conſulted with Magicians. In Dreams, an Ac- 
count thereof, with. their Explanation ; and of di- 
vers noted Dreams; as alſo of Apparitions, &c. 
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The PRE FAC E, e. 


and Deſign of this Work im all ibe reft of the Thbati- 


fes ; for to Recite farther Particulars, e, t % * 


duce; the. Book into the Preface. It may fuppee, that 


the Reader will find many Remarkable Hiſtorical 
Things. mentioned. and. properly Collefted under uch 
In ſome Placet and nary perhaps, 
may. be found Collections which never. before made 


their Appearance together. in Publick. And if my 
Deſign for the Public Gb may "Merit 4 fa- 


vourable Acceptance, and Apologixe for de Defects 
that may have happened in Compiling „ or De- 


| fault, in Printing a Work of ſo great Hariety and 


Extent; It will not only compenſate paſt Labours, 


but likewiſe encourage future Endeauours, that ſuch 


Defe&# or Defaults may be Supplied or Amended by. 
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Eo vol J. P. 47. Fewalarith read Famnlare.. 


P. 234. Releaſing, read Relieving. - 5 | fe 
P. 342. I. 17. for 6, r. 12 Maſters in 3 of w 
which the Firſt is the Maſter of the Rollr, 
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of THEOLOGY. 


THEOLOGY or Divinity, is who _.. _ 

I y directed to the Glory of God, Speculitivs; 
and Salvation of Mankind; there- 

— fore are we not willing to omit 

this Head, altho' we cannot ſay much more 

than Sag may be found in the ſeveral follow- 

ing Treatiſes of Ethicks, Metaphyſicks, and Re- 

ligion. dee alſo Oeconom p: 5 

The Speculative Part of Theology propo- 

ſeth to us Things that we are to believe; as 

whatever concerns God's Attributes and Per- 

fections, the Immortality of our Souls, and 

whatever is contained in the Apoſtolick Creed. 

The Practical Part propoſeth to us Things practical. 

we are to do, viz. whatever is contained in 

the Decalogue, or Ten Commandments. . 

The immediate Object of Divinity; as- it Its be, 

relates to Chriſtians, we reckon whatever con- | 

FT, =—- Cern 


cerns Chriſt directly or indirectly; as in ge 
neral, the Old and New Teſtament; and in par 
ticular, the Prophecies relating to his Coming 
his Miracles, his Doctrine, and the Converſion 
of the World by his Apoſtles: If then a Man 
knew no other Divinity, but that which given 

an Account of God's Attributes, he upon this 
Account is not a Chriſtian Divine, but a Mo 

ral Philoſopher, or Deiſt. | 
_ Chriſtian Divinity, beſides the aforeſaid 
Things, teacheth all Kinds of Virtues, a 
Charity, Humility, Patience, Chaſtity, AM 
Jc0oration, Prayer to and Praiſe of God, Faith} 
Obedience, Repentance, &c. It will have ug 
moreover to Pardon and Love our very Ene 
mies; which no other but the Chriſtian Re. 
ligion commands : It offers to us the Funda 

mental Points of Chriſt's Godhead, Paſſion 

Death, Reſurrection, &c. . 


See the Works of the Authors hereafter, up- 
odn this Head of Theology. Ser mons, are x Chri 
ſtian-like Exhortation and Admonition to tho 

Practice of a good Life, and the Knowledge 

of Chriſt; the Church, its Myſteries, & c. off 

Which are many Volumes; as Dr. Alleſtree 5 
Biſhop Andrew's, Dr. Brownrig's, Bates's, Bour| 
Aaloſtru's Sermons French, St. Bernard's Sermons, 
ZBaiſhop of: Niſmes's Sermons French, Carylls 
Sermons, - Clagett's, Conant's, Edward's, Farindon's, Feat 
a leys, Frank's, Goodman 's, Hackett's, Hammond's 
Holſworth's, Killigrew's, Knell's, Lucas s, Dr 
TLeigbton s, Monro s, March's, Morus's Sermoi 
French, Milbours's; Dr. Pierce s, Payw's, Preſton 
Sanderſon s, Sberidan s, South's; Stoughton s, Stil 
FR ing feet s, Sibs's, Smith's, Sermons before Queen 
Elizabeth, Taylor's, Tillotſon's, Tuckney's, bitch. 
. cort's, Witkins's, Wharton's, and many others. 
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"this 
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ſaid 


„ % ction. Burnet's Paſtoral Care. 
Aﬀthe New Teſtament. 
a Holy Life. 

Soul of Man. 


ge. 
par 


the Actions that belong to nis Life. 
is it (ſaith Cicero) which diſpels all Dinineſs 
from the Eye of the Soul, and enableth us to 
ſee all Things. 
| cording. to the Nature or Situation of the 

Contries where thoſe lived, who had the firſt | 


Of Philoſophy. 


Feveral other AUT HORS for the W orks 


| of Theology. 
See Le Blanc Theſes Theolog. Huetii De- 
onſtratio Evangelica. Roberts Key of the 
Bible. Goodwin of the Scriptures. Principles 


of Divines. 
Chriſt. Kempis following of Chriſt. Tillot- 
on's Rule of Faith. Batess Spiritual Perfe- 
Inſpiration of 
Scrivener s Directions to 
| Burnet's Life of God in the 
Gregory's Divine Antidote. 
Chriſtian's Witneſs for Chriſtianity. Drexelius 


upon Eternity. William's and Lawſon's 8y- 
ſtems or Bodies of Divinity. Cauſins Holy 
Parſon's Chriſtian Directory. Saurin 


Court. 
De e de Sn French, &c. Bo 
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of PHILOSOPHT. 


dom, thereby attaining the Knowledge 


of Divine and Human Things; Arts, and all 


Sherlock of the Knowledge of 


) Hiloſophy i is the Love and Study of Wil: 


appertaining to Learning; where by Wiſdom wiſdom 
we underſtand ſuch a Piſpoſition of the Mind, what. 


by which Man is firmly inclined to have right 


Sentiments of Things that occur to his Per- 
ception, and to make a 


Some think i it had its Riſe ac- 


„ Knows 


juſt Examination of 
For this 


Neceſſity the 


Mother of 
Sciences. 


Geometry 
Found out, 
Aſtronomy 
found out. 


the firſt that obſerved their Motion; and theſe 
_ Chaldeans, who were amongſt theſe People as int 
Kind of Philoſophers, found from this Specu- 


| Aſtrology 
found our. 
Navigation 
perfected. 


the firſt Principles of Geometry. (See our 
Geometry.) The Aſſyrians who lived in vaſt 


In fine the Phænicians, Neighbours to the Seaf 
drew another Benefit from the Knowledge off 
the Stars, and addicted themſelves to obſerve 


Of Philoſophy. . 
Knowledge of it: Neceſſity which is uſually 
the firſt Miſtreſs of Sciences, having taught 
them what were proper for their Neceſſities 
Twas thus, ſay they, that the Egyptians learnt 


unclouded Countries, having nothing to hin- 
der them from Contemplating the Stars, were 


lation an Art of foretelling Things to come 


thoſe which might be uſeful to Navigation 
whereby they found out there was a fixed Point of E 


towards the Pole, the Obſervation of which ſence 


might be a Guide to Pilots. 


Philoſophy is commonly divided into Three Boo! 
Parts. Firſt, Metaphyſicks or Natural Theo Se 


logy , which proves the Being of a God, or the“ 


firſt Cauſe, on whoſe Exiſtence all Truths de- IT 


pend, and without the Knowledge of whom Thre 


no Science can be had. Theology is divided For 
indeed into Natural and Supernatural. Su-Þ noth 
pernatural is called that which is fetched from for i 
Holy Scripture, and which by the Aſſiſtance Woc 
of Supernatural Light, attains Divine Truths Voc 


Natural is that which declares and demonſtrates plac 


the Exiſtence and Attributes of God from the on 


Bock of Nature, and from Principles derived low: 
from the Light of Nature. The Second is Phy- ©2 a 


fiology, or Natural Philoſophy, which contem- Thi 


plates Natural Things, and deduceth their War. 


Lauſes from their firſt Original, comprehend- 1 


ing the Principles of Material Things ; and Prir 


_ conſiders the Original of the World, as alſo that 


enquires 


Of Philoſophy. 
nquires into the Parts whereof it doth conſiſt; 
and afterwards deſcends to conſider the Form 
and Qualifications.of the Sun, Stars, and Pla- 
ets ; the Force and Virtue of the Air, Wa- 
er, Fire, Foſſils, or Things dug out of the 


ally 
agnt 
ties. 
arnt 


vaſtMarth, or Mettals, &c. and enquires into the 
hin: Nature of Plants and Animals; and more 


vereeſpecially of Man, who is the Compendium of 
theche Univerſe. The Third and Laſt Diviſion 
le a&s into Moral Philoſophy or Ethicks, which 
>cu-Fenquires into the Nature of what is Good, 
me. perſuades Purſuit of it, and diſplays the Ho- 
Sea, nour that is due to Angels, and the Worſhip 
e oftwe owe to God; and informs Men what they 
ervel sought to do, how govern Families, educate 
on Children, rule Servants, and is the Directrix 
oint of Human Life. For the more particular Eſ- 
nich ſences of all which Diviſions of Philoſophy, 
I vide the many Treatiſes that compoſe this 
1 ons > = 

See the Diviſion of Science in general, in 
the Treatite of \Memaphylicks.. 7 ne - 

The Ariftotelian Philoſophy acknowledgeth The 4 : Ry 
Three Principles of every Thing, Matter, j;,, 1 
Form, and Privation ; for we can conceive ph. 
nothing to be generated without theſe Three 
for if we conceive the Generation of Fire in 
Wood, we muſt of Neceſſity apprehend the 
Wood as theMatter,and theForm of Firetaking 
place of that Wood, and likewiſe the Privati- 
on of the Fire in the Wood. Ariſtotle's Fol- 
lowers teach , That Nature is ſuch an Enemy 
to a Vacuum, that to ſhun it, ſhe forceth heavy 
Things downwards, and light Things up- 
wards. % ds 1235 F 

The New Philoſophy holds but Two Simple The Ne“ 
Principles of all Things, Matter and Motion; FPhiloſophy. 
that as the Material Cauſe , this as the Effici- 

3 Sit. 


* 4 2 1 * * wo Gore Re eu >, 
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Thales. 


ent. The Formal Cauſe of Things, which 
Schoolmen call 2 Subſtantial or Accidental 

Form, being nothing elſe, according to the 
Modern Philoſophers, but a certain Texture 


Variety of Textures every where obvious, or 
by the various Modifications of Matter, they 


rences we obſerve among Corporeal Be- 
=_ | 


City of Tenia, 639 Years before Chriſt. He 
was born of an Illuſtrious Family, and was 


and firſt divided the Year into 365 Days. 
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of the compounding Particles ; and by the 
give us 2 Rational Account of all the Diffe- 


The New Philoſophy , as concerning Ari 


ftotle's Vacuum, and Unity of the World , ſee inf Wi 
che Beginning of our Treatiſe of Errors. Hit. 
Gre: 


| Anaximander was Author of the Tonick Sect. the 

| Pythagoras of the Italick Se. 3 
Plaro of the Academic ks. Lacides of the of x 
New, Arceſilaus of the Middle Academy. ſaid. 
Alriſtotle of the Paripateticks, | i 


Pyrrho of the 5 cept icłs. „ | | 80 
Hae of ae See ohio: Call 
Epicurus of the Epicurean Set. | Bu 
Ariſtippus of the Cyrenean Sect. — 
Antiſthenes of the Cynicks. bs 
all 


The moſt Famous P HILOSOP HERS. || g 


HAL Es was a Phenician, or, as ſome Bo 
ſay, a Mileſian , born at Miletus the Capital 


the Firſt Man celebrated for Philoſophy. He 


was a great Aſtronomer , and firſt found out I 1: 


the Eclipſes and Declenſions of the Sun; and 


Was the firſt that obſerv d the Solſtices and E- by 
quinoxes; and ſaid Souls were Immortal; 7 
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is Op inion was , That Water WAS the Prin- 
iple X all Things. 

 ANAXIMANDER, Succeſſor of Thales : 
as born at Miletus alſo „ and the firſt Foun- 
ler of the Jonick Set, He diſtinguiſhed the 
our Elements, placed the Earth in the Cen- 
er, and, by the Situation he gave them, was 


'orld. He firſt found out the Gnomen of 


he was the firſt alſo that made Maps. 

e ir. ANAXIMINES , born at OO: a fol- 
> lowed een der. He was a Philoſopher, 
Hiſtorian, Orator, and one of Alexander the 
Great's Tutors. He owned Infinite Air to be 
the Principle of all Things. ; 

ANAXAGORAS of Clazomena , was Son 


ſaid, the Sun was a great red-hot Iron; and 
that the whole Frame of Heaven conſiſted of 
Stone, (no doubt meraphorice) and did not 
fall, by reaſon of the ſwift Turning of it. 
He forſook a good Eſtate for Contemplation; 
and being ask d why he took no more Care of 
his Country? Pointing towards Heaven, he 
anſwer'd, I take a great deal. 

HERACLI TUS, an Epbeſan, maintain'd 


Dyals; and Strabo and Laertius aſſure us, that 
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Anaximander 


the firſt that erected a Kind of Syſtem of the 


Anaximenes. 


Anaxagoras. 


of Eubulus, and Diſciple of Anaximines. He 


Heraclicus. 


the firſt Principle was Fire. He play'd with 


ne Boys, and wept at the World. * He was born 
in the 69th N piad. He was called the 
Te Dark; and taught Heſiod, Pythagoras, &c. 

DEMOCRITUS of Abdera, but born at Mi- 
je letum, would have the Firſt Principle to be 
Atoms. He laugh'd at the World; put out 
d his own Eyes; became famous for Predicti- 
ons; and protracted his Death Three Days, 
„ by ſmelling to Hot Bread ; and died Anno 
ERomæ, 392. Aged 109. 


; of 
s EE” t 


Democritus 


Focrates. 


Plato. 
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ing Beans. Tis ſaid, he never was ſeen to 
laugh or weep. 5 5 15 


cordingly Tully, in his Third Book of his 
Tuſculan Queſtions, tells us, That all that 
and therefore ſaith, That he had called down 


which was beſt to do, Marry or Live ſingle ? 


_— 


. PYTHAGORAS of Samos, Son of Mueſar- For 
chas, or Marmacws, flouriſhed in the Year 571 was 
before Chriſt, and was the firſt that inſtitutedi dem 
the Italick Sect in that Part of Italy commonly and 
called Great Greece, now Calabria, He was call 
the firſt amongſt the Ancients who aſſumed i and 
the Name of Philoſopher (by way of Mo- and 
deſty) as condemning the Pride aud Arro-¶ tuts 
gance of others, who would be called Sebi, cle: 
that is, Wiſe Men. He held the Tranſmi- cor 
gration of Souls; diſcover'd the Qualities of ty- 
each Element, the Figure of their Bodies, lut: 
the Roundneſs of the Earth, and the Ami- ple 
podes. He diſtinguiſhed the Seaſons; obler-M TI 


ved the different Courſe the Sun makes daily Ml Ar 
and yearly ; and how the Moon receives her He 


Light from it. He forbid his Diſciples Eat- Li 


SOCRATES , Son of Sopbroniſcus, was an Ml C 
Athenian, born 468 Years before Chriſt. Lea- 
ving the Study of Natural Philoſophy, he 
wholly addicted himſelf to Ethnicks. Ac- 


Philoſophy which undertakes the Conduct of 
Life and Manners, was derived from Socrates; 


Philoſophy from Heaven , to take up its A- 
bode in Cities and Houſes. Being. asked 


This Socrates anſwer'd, In both you will re— 


PLATO., (Son of Ariſton) an Athenian, 
born 427 Years before Chriſt ; for his extra- 


ordinary Learning had the Name of the Di- 


vine Philoſopher. He was hunch-backd, 2 
and had his Name from the Breadth of his W - 


- 
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Forehead. His School, ſet about with Trees, . 
was in the Suburbs of Athens, firſt called Eca- 


demia, from one Ecademus the Poſſeſſor of it, 


and afterwards Academia, whence his Se& was. 
called Academicks. He concluded God, Idea 
and Matter, to be thePrinciples of all Things ; 
and that Pyramidal Volatile Particles conſti- 


cles make Earth; Octahedrical, or Eight- 


. 
A 
\ 
* 
- 
. 
* . 
* 
3 — 
* 


tute Fire; that Cubical and Subſiding Parti- 


cornerd, Air; and Eicoſahedrical, or Twen- 


ty-corner'd, Water. He believed the Revo- 


pleated under 36000 Years ; and that then all 
Things ſhould live and tranſa& as before: 
And ſaid, The Seat of Reaſon is in the 


lution of the Primum Mobile not to be com- 


Head, Anger in the Heart, and Love in the 


Liver. EE 1 


ARISTOTLE ( Son of Nichomachus) born 


at Stagyra in Macedonia 383 Years before 
Chriſt ; differd much in his Sentiments of 


Ariſtotle. 


Philoſophy from his Maſter Plato, who there- 


fore compar'd him to a Colt kicking his Dam. 


He ſtammer'd in his Speech; and finding 
Xenocrates ſucceeded Plato in the Academy, he 


choſe the Liceum (a Houſe near Athens, that 


had been Apollo's Temple, and was built by 
one Licus) for his School; where his Diſci- 


ples diſputed walking; from whence the 


Place, according to the Greek Word for it, 


was called Pirapatus, and they Paripateticks. 


He was Præceptor to Alexander the Great; 


be the Principles of all Natural Beings. See 


nle... 50 7 wy 
XENOC RATES was of Calcedon, Son of A. 
gathenor, and Plazo's Diſciple , who ſaid that 
_ Ariſtotle wanted a Bridle, and Xenocrates a Spur. 


and held Matter, Form, and Privation, to 


before the Ariſtotelian Philoſophy in this Trea- 


| Xenocrates. 


He 
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Anaxarchus. 


Pyrrho. 


Arceſilaus. 
9 297 Tears before Chriſt, and taught at Athens, 
being Author of a Sect in after- times called the 
Middle Academy, to diſtinguiſh it from the Old 
Academy begun by Plato, and from the New 
inſtituted by Lacides. He aſſerted there was 


Lacices. 


of Philoſophy. = 


He returned a Preſent which Alexander magnus 
ſent him, ſaying , Money is neceſſary for 


Kings, Philoſophers have no occaſion for it. 


He governed the School of Athens 25 Years, 
and died ſtifled in a heap of Meal which he 


fell into. «tar, 82. His Teftimony the A- | 


thenians received without an Oath. 


v 


 ANAXARCHUS of Abdera , a Perſon of a 


moſt intrepid Bravery under Sufferings, which 
perhaps was the Reaſon of his being pounded 


to Death in a Mortar. e 858 

PTRRHO of Elea, Scholar of Anaxarchas, 
had a new manner of Philoſophizing: For 
he had no Dogma's at all, as believing that 
Nothing was true or likely, that is ſo much as 
Probable. His Followers were called Ephecti- 
ci, from their withholding their Aſſents; Scep- 


tici, from their Conſidering and Canvaſling : 
Zetetici, or Seekers, from their Search and En- 
quiry; and Apoetici, from the continual 
' Doubts and Difficulties they were uſed to ob- 


jet to the Dogmatical Philoſophers: This 
Pyrrho lived in Solitudes , and died aged 90, in 
the 220 nes” 8 t 
 ARCESILAUS of Sards, in Lydia, flouriſh'd 


no Certainty, but only a bare Probability in 


the Knowledge of Things; ſo that he thought 


we might equally hold Pro and Cor upon all 


Subjects; and therefore would never deter- 
mine, but always ſuſpended his Judgment. 
LAC Es the Cyrenean, was Author of the 
Sect called the New Academy; and taught in 
the ſame School after Arceſilaus, 


LENO 
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- ZENO (Son of Demeus) the Citian. He 


was Scholar to Cratus , and had his School at 


Athens,in a painted Gallery called Stoa, whence 
his Diſciples had the Name of Stoicks. He is 


Famous for that Conſtancy he inſpired into 


Zeno. 


his Followers in the Fxtremity of Affairs. And 


they would never confeſs Pain to be an Evil. 
They confined God to Secondary Cauſes, be- 


lieving he could not change the binding Power 


of Influences from Stars, Planets, &c. 


 DIOGENES, Son of Lceſius, was born at Si- 


nope, and baniſhed or forced to quit his Coun- 


trey for counterfeiting Coin , went to Athens, 
where he grew ſtudious, and ſubmitted to Po- 
verty out of choice, and lived in a Tub. All 


his Goods were a Bag, a Stick, and a wooden 


Diogenes. 


Cup, which laſt he threw away when he ſee a 


Boy drink out of his Hand. He was a Cy- 


nick, and laughed at Muſicians for tuning 
their Inftruments, when they were to labour 
to harmonize their Paſſions. Upon Plato's De- 
finition of a Man to be Animal Bibes . implume, 


he brought a pull'd Cock to his School, ſay- 
ing, Behold Plato's Man. He lived 90 Years, 
and area: A U. C. 414. : 

CRAT US, Son of Aſcondus, a Theban, Scho- 


lar of Diogenes, and worth 3000 Talents which 


he gave away to the Citizens. 
EPICURUS (Son of Neocles) an Athenian 


| Born, 257 Years before Chriſt. He kept his 


School in ſome Garden near the City of 4- 


thens, and taught as well as Zeno the Love of 


Virtue, but that only for the Pleaſure of it ; 


and in that Pleaſure he comprehends that of 
Senſe, as well as that of the Soul; maintain- 


ing that a wiſe Man could not be happy, if he 


enjoyed not all the Pleafures Mankind was ca- 
pable of. He took from Democritys the Prin- 


Ciple 
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ciple of his Phyſick , and lived himſelf on 
| Bread and Water, faring ſumptuouſly on 
Cheeſe, Tough Tymocratus charged him as a 
Man of Pleaſures, Gluttony, and Lechery. 
Epictetus. EPICTETUS, a Stoick Philoſopher of Hie- 
e rapolis in Pbrygia. The Principles of his Phi- 
loſophy was to Bear, and Forbear. His Earthen 
Lamp was ſold for 3000 Drachma s. 
Diagoras  DTIAGORAS, born at Melos, called the A- 
© theiſt,, baniſhed by the Athenians for putting 
theſe Two Queſtions in his Works, Whether 
there were any Gods? If ſo, What they were? 
. He lived in the 280th Year of Rome. 
Empedocles. FEMPEDOCLES of Agrigentum in Sicily, Son 
of Meton, and Scholar to Pytbagoras: He 
was a Philoſopher, Poet, Hiſtorian, and Rhe- 
torician, and once refuſed a Kingdom; yet is 


laid to caſt himſelf into Ærna, in hopes to W Se, 
be accounted a God. That Vulcano, we are 1 
told, caſt one of his Shoes up again being of H 


Braſs. He was againſt eating of Blood, or 
any thing that had Life. He always went Pl 
crowned with a Coronet of Gold; and re- x 
proached People for building Houſes, as if ar 
they might live for ever. His time of Living | 
was Anno Rome 310. . 


Solon. SOLON was a Salaminian by Birth, and one P 
of the Seven Wiſe Men of Greece. Thales be- | 
ing one of them: The other Five are theſe U 

that lo. . an P! 
Chilon. CHILON, Son of Darmagetus, was à Spar- 7 


tan, and familiarly acquainted with Aſop, Au- 
thor of the Fables. His ſaying was, A Pro- 
miſe and Loſs lye near together. 1 
Pittacus. PITT.ACUS, Son of Hirrhadius, was a Myti- 
leuian. His Saying — Know the Opportunity. 


BIAS, 
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BIAS, Son of Tutamis, born at Prien. His Bias. 


| Saying — Moſt Men are Bad. 


CLEOBULUS , SON of Evagoras, born at Cleobulus, 
Lyndia. His Saying — 4A 1 is beſt. . | 

FERLANDER, Son of Cypſelus, born at Co- periander. 
rin hb. His Saying -- In Meditation there is all. 

CLEANMHEks, Son of Phanius the Aſian, Cleanthes. 
was Zeno's Scholar, and ſo poor he wrote on 


| the Bones of Beaſts , having not Money to 


buy Paper. | + 
LUCRETTIUS, a Latin Poet, who being ſent a 
to Athens, addicted himſelf to the Sect of Epi- 


curus. He died in the Flower of his Age by a 


Philtre. In the Intervals of his Frenzy, he 
writ his 6 Books of the Nature of Things, ac- 
cording to the Epicurean Hypothefis. 
 ANACHARSIS was Son of Gnurus, and 2 Anacharlis, 
Scythian Philoſopher. 

PLACE NID Es (Son of Pheſtins) a Cretan. Epimenides. 
He ſlept 57 Years together, ſome ſay but 27. 


 EPAMINONIDAS, Son of Poljmmus, was a * = 
Philoſopher of 1 „ 


PHERECYDES, Son of Badhs, was A Syrian Pherecydes, 
and Foreteller of T hings. 

ARISTIP PUS the Cyrenian 5 whoſe many Arillippus, 
TOY Sayings may be found in Laertius, Lib. 2. 

49550. 

 STILPON of Megara, who being told his Stilcon. 
Unchaſt Dapgheer was 2 Diſhonour to him 
preſently ſaid - - Nor ſo mach as I am an Ho- — 


nour to her. 


Pdeuſſippas, Son of Eurymeden, ſucceeded Pla- Seeuſippus - 
40 his Maſter. 

BION, Son of a Publican abour Boriſthenes, Bion. 
Was a Man of a quick Wit. 

THEOPHRAS MVS, Son of Melanta an Ere- Taki 
ſian Fuller, ſucceeded Ariſtotle, ſtus, 


ANTE 
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Antiſthenes. 
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ANTISTHENES an Athenian, Scholar of So- 


crates, firſt Author of the Cynicks. 


Menedemus. 


* 


Chryſippus. 


Ty mon, 


Chriſtian 


MENEDEMUS a Cynick, went about in 
the Habit of a Fury. 


CHRYSIPPUS; Son of Appolonius of Tes; 


was Famous for Logick, and though a Philo- 
ſopher, died with Laughing to behold an Aſs 
eat Figs, ſome ſay Thiftles. 

TYMON, A Phlaiſien, Son to Tymarchus, had 
but one Eye. 


Chriſtian Philoſophers. 


Philoſophers. 


f Sidonius. 


Petrarchus. 


An. 1536. AÆKtat. 70. 


Framus. 


'SIDONTUS APOLLINARIS, born at Lyons 
in France ; ftudied Philoſophy under Euſebias, 
and became famous for Wit » Learning and 
Piety. See his Works publiſh'd by Colvias, 
and Father Sirmond. He died Anno 482. 

FRANCIS PETRARCHUS , the fineſt Ge- 
nius of his Age, 5 born at Arezzo in Italy, An, 
1304. learn'd Grammar, Rhetorick and Lo- 
gick at Carpentras in 4 Years Time, and ſtu- 
died the Law 5 Years. He writ ſeme Trea- 
riſes of Philoſophy, and wrote the Bucolicks, 
-and Africa, an Heroick Poem. He died in 
137 

7 meets ERASMUS of Rotterdam in 
Holland, Born in 1465. deſerves Remembrance, 
"being Popes and the greateſt Princes ſtrove to 
bring him to their Courts. 
Colloqiues, (of which 20000 Copies were ſold 
and above at Baſil,) Tranſlation of the New 
: Teſtament into Latin with Notes, Cc. ſuffici- 
ently ſet forth his Fame. Je alſo Reprinted 
St. Ferom, Hillary, Pliny, Seneca , & c. Oppo- 


fed Lather about Free Will; and died at: Bo, 


His Adages, his 


FRAN: 


De Potentia Dei. 


BY 


„„ 1 
 SIGONTUS (Carolus) born at Modena in Ha- 
ly. At 22 Years of Age he was Profeſſor of the 
Greek Tongue, and taught Philoſophy at Pa- 
dua. He writ excellent Notes upon Titus Li- 


| Mathematicks at Paris. Died in 1675. 
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FRANCIS DE LA ROUVERE, born at Sa- 
vona, and afterwards Pope by the Name of 


Sixtus IV. He wrote before his Promotion. 


De ſanguine Chriſti, De futuris Contingentibus. 


rendred the Vatican Library ſo famous, by 
bringing 


— 


FIDELIA CASSANERA, a Learned Wo- 
man of Venice, born about 1465. was a good 


Divinity, and Oratory, 


winity ronouncing an 
tion at Padua, where 


De Concept ione Firginis. And 
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Sixtus IV. 


ooks thither from all Parts of Eu- 
rope. He died An. 1484. 3 


Caſſanera, 4 | 


Woman. 
Linguiſt , underſtood Hiſtory , Philoſophy, _ 
| Ora- 
the held ſome Theſes. 


She wrote De Literarum Laudibus, Sciehtiarum 


Ordine, &c. Lived 102 Years, and died 1567. 
PIUS II. born at Corſignano, Anno 1405. 
had the- Poetical Crown ; was employed in 
many Embaſſies, and the moſt learned of his 


Pius II. 


time. His Works are publiſh'd in Bale, Anno 


I571. where at the Age of 26 he had fate in 


vius, and Treatiſes upon Jus Romanorum, and 


2 6 - 


FULIUS Ce ASAR SCALIGER born in Ita- 


, bred in Germany, and lived in France, was 


Sigonius, 


better illuſtrated the Antiquities of Rome than 
any before him. He publiſhed a Book, De Con- 
ſolatione, 8c. and died Anno 1585. On 


Scaliger. 


à Famous Critick, Poet, Phyſician and Philo- 


ſopher. Died in 1558. 


James ROHAULT, a Carteſian Philoſopher, 


Born 1620. wrote his Phyſicks , and taught 


MAGE: 


_"Rohaule, 
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Gaſſendus. 


ſophers. 


— 
* 


pbemerides; Tabulæ ſecundorum mobilium; Theori- 
cæ Planetarum juxta Copernicanas. Obſer bat iones 
de planis Triangults, Galeni 
& De legitimo Aſtrologia in Medicine uſu, &c. 
"He died at Bolonia, An. 1617. 1 . 
- FAN HELMONT, an Excelle 
and Natural Philoſopher, born at Bruſſels, 1588. 
Wrote De Magnetica Corporum Curatione. Febri- 
um Doctrina inaudita. Ortus Medicinæ. Para- 
dora de Aquis Spadanis. Printed together in 


of his own, with Aſtronomical Works, 


Engliſh Philo- 


Harriot. 
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MINUS, born at Padua. Wrote his E- 


/ 


diebus decretoriis ; 


nePhyſician 


Fol. He died Ann. 1644, 


PET RUS GASSENDUS, born Ann. 1592. in 
Provence in France, Mathematick Profeſſor in 
the Univerſity of Paris, who endeavour'd to 
amend and perfect the Eptcirian Philoſophy, 


eſpecially refuting all its Errors. He wrote 3 


Volumes of Epicurus's Philoſophy, and 6 others 
Ymical ) LIVES, 

and Epiſtles.  . He died Atm 16657. 

 RENATUS: DES CARTES, Lord of Perron, 


* 


of a good Family in the Leſſer Brita. He 
was born. at Lay Hay, Anno 1597. ſpent 25 
Years in Holland in Study of Philoſophy. Firſt 


ubliſhed his Meditations ; and from his Phi- 


| Toſophical Learning is publiſhed the entire Bo- 
dy of Philoſophy, by Anthony le Grand. Tran: 
flated into Engliſh by Blome. Des Cartes died 
Ano 1650. Buried at Stockholm, but afterwards 
removed to the Church of Geniveve in Paris. 


© Engliſh Philoſophers. 


THOMAS HARRIOT, born at Oxford, Ann: 
1560. The great des. Cartes, in his Works 
- which made him moſt renowned, ſhines with 


the Light borrowed from this Harriot; Teffe 


Dr. Hallis in his Treatiſe of Algebrs. He 
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ſtopher's Church, London. 


Kent, ſtudied five Years at Padua in Traly, was 
many years Phyſician to King Charles the Firſt 
Firſt diſcovered the Circulation of the Blood, 
and Immortaliz'd his Name by his Books, De 
Circulatione Sanguinis, De Generatione, De Ovo, 22 
He died Anno 1657. 
FOHN SEL DE N, born at Salvington in 


of England; which Title his Learning makes 


Titles of Honour. Analecton Anglo Brittannicum : 
Notes on Forteſcue de Laudibus Legum Angliæ. 
De Diis Syris. Spicilegium in Edmeari 6. Libros. 
Hiſt. Marmora Arundeliana, c. Mare Clauſum. 


Hebr 20s. De Succeſſione in Pontificatu Hebræorum. 
De jure Naturali & Gentium juxta diſciplinam He- 
bræorum. De Nuptiis Diportiis. De Scriptione 


Maris Clauſi. God made Man. With ſome 


others of leſs Conſideration. He alſo pub- 

liſhed the Hiſtoty of Tythes in 1618. died 

1654. and was buried in the Temple-Church. 
HENRY HAMMOND; born at Chertſey in 


Surrey, was Orator of Eatom-School, and ory 


died Anno 1621. tat. 60. Of whom his Blo- 
gy thus ſpeaks: Omnes Scientias calluit, & in 
omnibus Dxtelluir Mathematics Philoſc ſophicis, Theo- 
| logicts 3 Veritatis Indagator fudiofi imus; Dei Tri Tis 
nitatis cubor Piiſſimus. He was buried i in St. Chri- 


WILLIAM HARVEY, born at Folkfton in 


Suſſex, Anno 1584. called by Grotius the Glory 


Claim to in his conſiderable Works, viz. Ori- 
ginal of a Duel. Jani Anglorum Facies altera. 
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Harveye 


"Selden, 


Eutychius. DeSucceſſionibus in "bonaDefund; ſecundum 


Hammond. 


Univerſity of Oxford; Eloquent in Ton bes, 


well verſed in Philoſophy, better in Philo- 
logy ; a Learned School Divine, and Maſter 
of Church-Antiquiry. He died in 1659. 

dir FRANCIS BACON, Lord Verulam, and 


Viſcount St. Albans, dern in- Tenda at Ne- 


C Houſe, 


* 


 Verulam; 


Of Philoſophy. 


Houſe Anno 1568. Made an early Diſcovery 


into the Emptineſs of Ariſtotle's Phyſicks. He 
died Ann 1626. eAtat, 66. 


- 


The Honourable RO BERT BOYLE Eſq; 
Fourth Son to Richard Earl of Cork, in Ireland; 


Born at Eiſmore in Ireland , Studied at. Leyden, 


Travelled into France, Switzerland and Italy, 


and is abroad called The Egliſh Philoſopher. 


His beloved Study was Chymiſtry; but for | 


Hiſtory of Nature, the perfecteſt Man in the 


World. See the Catalogue of hisWorks, Printed 
for Samuel Smith in St. PauPs Church-Yard. 
His Phyſiological and Experimental Eſſays; 


His Sceptical Chymiſt ; His Uſefulneſs of Ex- 


perimental Philoſophy ; His Hiſtory of Cold; 


His Experimental Hiſtory of Colours ; His 
Hydroſtatical Paradoxes ; His Origine of 


Notions and Exceptions almoſt as Lines. He 
died December 30. 1691. AÆtat. 64. 


Authors of | 
the New 
Philoſophy, 


Forms and Qualities ; His Free Enquiry into 


the Received Notion of Nature ; His Recon- 
eilableneſs of Specifick Remedies to the New 
1 His Hiſtory of Humane Blood; 
His Diſcourſe of Final Cauſes; as likewife 
all his other Treatiſes, contain as many New 


Authors of the New Philoſophy. 
GASSENDUS, who refuted the Errors of 


the Epicurean Philoſophy. | 


HARRIOTZ, who gave the Firſt Principles 


that Des Cartes followed. 


DES CARTES, who reſtored Philoſophy 


from the very Foundation, and by ſearching 


into the inmoſt Receſſes of Nature , diſco- 
vered more Philoſophical Truths than ever 


were diſcovered before. 


ROBERT 


0 Phe. 5 


ROBERT. BOYLE, who in many Inventi- 


ons, and many ſubtle Diſcoveries, has, in ſome 


eaſure, outdone the reſt, and in a manner 


Wperfeted the New Theſes's. 


% 


5 | of Octals Qualities. | 
OCCULT QUALITIES are by the 


Paripateticks called hiddenPowers,by which Na- 
tural Things do act or ſuffer any thing, where- 


of no Prior Reaſon can be aſſigned, as imme- 
diately proceeding from the ſubſtantial Forms 


of things. Of theſe, the Ancients.eſpecially, 
accounted that none had, or could with full 


Certainty declare and give the Reaſon, as- | 
Why a Loadſtone hung in the Air, or ſuf- Occult Qua- 
fered to ſwim on Quickſilver, will not reſt till Iity in the 
one of its Poles looks towards the North, or Loadſtone. 
why it attracts all Iron. See in Gems. : ; 

Why Wounds can be cured at Diſtance by Sympathe- 
Sympathetical Powders. tick Powder. 

Why Women by their Looks bewitch Chil- Faſcination} 
dren. See Blome's Hiſtory of Nature, page 52. by. Looks. 5 
Why the Skin. of a Stag, if put by Tanners Skin of à Stag 
at the bottom of their Fat, under the Hides of ß 
many other Beaſts ;. as ſoon as Water is poured 


Min, will never reſt, till it hath worked it ſelf to 


the Top of the Tanning-Pit. See Gaſſendus, ce. 
Why ſome Medicines purge by Smelling or Furging by 
o 


Why there are two contrary Natures in the Of the Nettle. 


* 


Nettle; the outward part whereof doth ſting, 
prick arid burn; arid the inward (or juice) if 
anointed on the Arteries; mitigates the Fe- 
refly. Heat of the Heart, as, ſaith Avicen and 
Arnold dz Villa nova. 0 WY 
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20 Of Philoſophy. 
In Swallows. Why young Swallows, having their Eyes 
Ys prick'd and put out, do after ſome days Blind- 


ngnnaeſs recover their Sight again. 
Fowls roaſted Why a Hen hanged on a Fig-Tree will, in 
in Wheat. ſome ſhort time, be Roaſted, or other Fowls, me 
(with the Feathers off) if laid a day or two in W. 
a heap of Wheat; which was confirmed by YM _ 
Experience, faith Mixa. the 
3 . EO | Why ſome dry thing eaſily flamable, by be- ot. 
| Water aud ing held between the Sun and a round Glaſs 

the Sun, full of Water, ſhall take fire; and that hot and He 
85 dry Element be procured out of Water, and a TI 
cold and moiſt Element. So faith Jobanne: . 

5 Baie Porta - Es ; 
Of the Wren. Why a little Bird called a Wren, being faſt- in 
- _en'd to a Stick of Hazle newly gathered, Vet 
will turn about and roſt himſelf, according to St. 


IE Cardanus and Mizaldus, „ 0 
Woman Why a Woman ſhould be changed into a Ru 

E —1＋ K in- Man, according to two or three Relations he 
4 9 written by Fovianus Pontanus, Mixaldus, and \ 


©." (evernomers.- „ 
Of Serpents, Why Serpents, Vipers, Snakes, are drove tou 
mm away by the Smoak of old Leather burning; Aſc 
| Or will rather paſs into Fire, than through or \ 
over the Boughs of an Aſh- Tree: "Alſo, why | He: 
Serpents being encircled in a Ring of Bettony, Ex 
will die beating themſelves, before they wil will 
or can paſs over it: Or why they loſe all Mo-  \ 
tion, and ſeem as Dead at pronouncing the ſtri1 
Words 0), OHa; which laſt Paracelſus is Au- ſa 


UP ter rr V 

Of Lions. Why a Lion is more; fierce againſt a Man n 

than a Woman; an Unicorn the like. Why 

a Lion ſhould be afraid of a Cock; Or De- f 

mons that appear in Lion-like ſhape, diſappeT thr 

at preſenting a Cock upon them. So faith But 
Proclas. . _— 

Why 


| a pleaſant Smell; 


Throat, as faith A. Cato, by the Report of 


St. Auſtin. 


.B Aſcend into Poſlſeflion. 
| Why 


{uo Georgico, 


Of Philoſophy. 21 
Why the Herb Baſil, ſtroked gently, affords Of Baſil, 
but if ſtroked hard, a very 
offenſive one. 

Why Men drowned im ſupine ; and Wo- Men and 
men prone, contrary to the Poſition of Nature See paper 5 
when living. | Vulgar Error; = 

Why the Bones of Hens conſume Gold, or Lib. 4. c. 6. 
the Plumes of Eagles corrupt the Feathers of 
other Fowl. _. 

Why a Wort-leaf laid on the Crown of the 
Head draweth up the Uvula, or Flap of the 


Mizalds. 5 

Why Chaff ſhould preſerve Snow in Caves 
in the ground, till Summer by its cold ſtrength; 

yet be ſo hot to heat and ripen green Apples. 


Why Sheep that have any black or deep 
Ruſſet in their Faces, ſeldom or never want 
che ſame juſt about their Legs and Feet. 

Why Water, whoſe native Property is to 
tend downwards to Reſt, ſhould upon the 
touch of a Spunge, or New Bread, ſeem to 


the Tail of the Canker becomes the. 
Head of the Butterfly; and why inverting the 
Extreams of ſome Planes i into the Earth, there 
will a Root proceed from the Top. 

Why in the Concordance of two Lute- 
ſtrings ; the one rouched will ſhake only the 
ſame on another Lute. | 
Why if Mints be mixed with Milk, and be- 
ing after taken out, and Renner put rherein, 
that Milk will never Curd. So ſaith Foren in 
The like if a piece of Soap be 
thrown into a Churn, they can never make 
Butter of the Milk. 


k 
1 
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© 3 Why 


Of Philoſaphy. 
_ Why large Fields of Vegetables are able to 
maintain their Verdure at the bottom and ſha- 
dy part of the Sea, yet the greateſt Number 
here thrive not without the Actual Rays of 
— mm- . 4 ; 
Why Briony, Hops, Woodbine, obſerve a 
Method of Motion in their growth ; convert- 
ing and turning themſelves towards the Weſt 
by the South; and if rooted againſt an Erect 


North-Wall full of Holes, will find a way thro' 


them to approach towards the u. 
Why Miſleltoe will never grow any-where, 
but where Nature has planted it, it having 
been always in Vain attempted by Inoculation 
and Inciſion upon its Native or Foreign Stock, 
althoꝭ there ſeems nothing improbable in the 
Seed. 3 3 1 

Why fince the largeſt Number of Plants 
maintain a Circular Figure, there are ſo few 
with Teretous or long round: Leaves ; and 
why ſince in Plants of divided Leaves above, 
Nature often beginneth circularly in the two 


_ firſt Leaves below; yet in the ſingular Plant 


of Ivy ſhe exerciſeth a contrary Geometry; 
and beginning with Angular Leaves below, 


1 


How Water it ſelf is able to maintain the 


Growth of Vegetables, without Extinguiſhing 


their Generative or Medical Virtues. 


Why in the Lake Afhaltites Iron will ſwim, 
and Feathers ſink, as ſaith Mandeville Or a 


Candle burning, Float; but extinguiſh'd, Dives, 


as faith Munſter - Or living Bodies caſt there- 


in, very hardly drown, as ſay many Authors. 


Why young Whelps are puppy'd Blind, con- 
tinuing ſo ſeyeral Days; in which, faith 


Dr. Browne, Enquiries are blind, and ,Satil- | 
Why 


faction acquirable from no Man. 


Of Metapbyſicks. 
Why or how the Fiſh 7 or pedo: comes to Numb 
the Angler's hands. 


Why and how Jet, Amber, and other Ele- 


ctricks and Magnetical Bodies do by their Ef- 


| fluviums attract Straws, . and Light 


Bodies to them. 


See poyſonous Plants, Marvellous Proper- | 
| ties in Plants. Agriculture. 


See WonderfulFountains, in the T reatiſe of 


| Elements, 
See Marvellous Properties of ſome Stones, 


in our Treatiſe of Gems. 
See Silver Thread, in the Treatiſe of Metals, 


= I 


of METAPHTSICRS. 


H I'S Science ers Beings as Ab- 


ſtracted from all Matter; and is ſo called, 
WN it Treats of things ſomewhat above or 


beyond Nature. It conſidereth two Things 
in a Being: 1. Its Eſſence, which ſeems to 5 


have a Real Being, tho' it does not Exiſt, as a 
Roſe in the midſt of Winter. 2. Its Exiſtence, 
which is actually in being, or by which a thin 
5 actually in being, as the Exiſtence of a Roſe 

is that by which it now is. It conſidereth 
three Properties of every Being, its Unity, 


Goodneſs and Truth; and Treats likewiſe of 
Powers, Acts, Principles and Cauſes; and 


proves in oppoſition to Ariſtotle, and other An- 
cient Philos 
Eternally. Therefore 

Metaphyſicks, or Natural Theology, tran- 


ſends all the Parts of Philoſophy, and, as the 
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| Unity of 
God. 


Of Meaaphbyſicks. 


Sun that Enlightens all the World, is diffuſed 


thro” all Arts and Sciences; all things have 


relation to God as to their Firſt Principle, and 


proclaim him to be the only Supreme Cauſe 


| of their Being. For how is it poflible for him 


who attentively conſiders the connexion of 


Bodies, the Motion of the Stars, the Viciſſi- 
tude of Seaſons, the Succeſſion of Generati- 
on , the orderly Diſpoſition of the Parts of 
the World, not to diſcern the wiſe Author and 


Orderer of all theſe. All this premiſed, it ap- 
pears that Natural Theology is the Knowledge 
or Science of God, and very profitable for 


Unbelievers and Wicked Perſons. 
| God may be faid to be a Being Infinite, 
Osmnipotent, Eternal, Omniſcient, and the 
effective Principle of all things ; and whatſo- 
ever is beſide God, is a Being depending on 
ee, 5: 


It was the conſtant Opinion of the Anci- 


ents, that God is One only, the Sovereign of 
the Univerſe, whom all things obey. Both 
Philoſophers” and Poets owned this, who fre- 
quently call him, The Maker of all Things, 
The Ruler of the World, and the Mind dif- 
fuſed through all things. Wherefore alſo they | 
gave him no peculiar Name, as ſuppoſing that 
no Title could be given to him who was ſingu- 
lar; for that Names were only neceſſary where | 
Plurality is to be diſtinguiſhed. The Hea- 
thens never had any Idea of many Beings ab- | 
ſolutely perfe&, as is evident from their Wri- | 
tings ; becauſe they made One to Rule in Hea- | 
ven, Another in Hell, a Third.over the Winds, | 
a Fourth over the Fire, and diſtributed the 
Government of the Univerſe amongſt many } 
Gods ; but they did not ſuppoſe any of them | 
to contain all manner of Perfections, _ o 

SE 2 ; ave 2 


Of | Metaphy icks. 


ed have the Power and Dominion over all Crea- 
ve tures, but took them to be much of the ſame 
nd Nature as we conceive the Angels. And Mar- 
iſe fllius Ficinus tells us as much; Argument inCra- 
im 11/19. Neither let it trouble you, faith he, 
of chat Plato doth frequently make mention of 
ſſi· many Gods: For he proves in his Parmenides 


ti- and Timæus, that there is but One God, and 


of that the reſt are only his Angelical and Hea- 
venly Miniſters ; and by calling them Gods, 
doth not ſo much imply their being Gods, as 
their being Divine. And ſooner may Euclid 
be perſuaded, that many Centers may be found 
in one Circle, than Philoſophers, that there is 
more than One God in the World. 0s 
God is Provident, and the Ruler and Go- 
vernor of all the World, and all things there- 
in. By Providence Divines underſtand that 
Eternal Diſpoſal, by which God doth Effica- 
ciouſly direct all his Creatures to certain Ends 
foreſeen by him, ſo as that in time they come 
to attain them. There is no queſtion but ma- 


with reſpect to the Firſt Cauſe, who diſpoſeth 
and pre-ordains all things from Eternity : For 
Chance and Fortune are only in reſpect of 
him who is'1gnorant of the Intention of the 
Director. And foraſmuch as the Divine In- 


the Firſt Cauſe. How many things ſeem to 
happen in a Commonwealth, which, with Re- 
ference to us, are Fortuitous; but not ſo with 
reſpe& to the Prince who Governs it, who or- 


ſuch Miniſters and Means, ſo that things could 


tention is hid from Man till the thing be done; 
therefore the ſame with reſpect to Man, is ſaid 
to happen by Chance, but not with reſpect to 


dered things ſo on purpoſe, and made uſe of 


Providence, 


what. 


ny things happen by Chance in the World witng 
regard to Second Cauſes, but nothing at all 


Chance and 
Fortune. 


not 


26 


Predeſtina- 


tion 


See the 17th 
Article of 

the 39 in 
Religien. 


the ſame time to what good Ends he could 
make uſe of them, and ſo compoſe the Har- 


Of Fret-Ni, 
ſſeee the 1oth. 

Article of 
the 39 Arti- 
cles in Reli- 
ien. 


Science in 
General. 


; Somatica. 
Eneumatica. 


good Ends; which, tho' they be unknown to 
us, yet are not we therefore to deny them. For 
it is too great a piece of Raſnneſs to have ſo 
great an Eſteem for our own Wit, as that 
whenever we cannot find out the true Cauſe 
of any thing, we ſhould preſently ſuppoſe the 
World to be without a Ruler, and that the 


nagement of Blind Chance. 


ting of the Creature, whom he foreſaw, that 


ted: For as a loſt and wandring Horſe is bet- 


_ cauſe it wants Senſe and Motion; fo that | 
Creature 15 more Excellent which Sins by its 


tellectual, ſo the Knowledge of that Subſtance 


of Bodies; and Pneumatica, or the Science of 


C Metaphyficks. 
not happen otherwiſe. And whereas ſome 
may object, That ſometimes Thunderbolts paſs 
by the Wicked, and light upon the Innocent; 
We are to conſider, that all theſe things hap- 
pen by God's particular Direction for very 


Concerns of Men are committed to the Ma- 

If you will fay, that God created Angel 
and Men, whom he forefaw would fall, and 
continue in Evil or Wickedneſs: St. Auſtin 
anſwers, That God would not have created 
any Angel or Man, whom before he knew 
would fall into Sin, if he had not known at 


mony of the Univerſe. And therefore in the 
za Book of Free-Will he plainly teaches, That 
God ought not to have abſtained from Crea- 


by his own Fault (not by any of his Creator) 
ſhould loſe that Beauty in which he was crea- 


ter than a Stone, which cannot wander, be- 
Free-Will, than that Creature which doth not } 
Sin, becauſe it hath no Free-Will. As all cre- 
ated Subſtance is divided into Material and In- 
is diſtingutſhed into Soxzatica, or the Science 


Spirits. 


of Metaphyſicks. . . 27 


e pirits. Which may again be ſubdivided into 
other Species, according to the various Noti- 

ons under which a Body or Spirit may be con- 

- fidered. For as a Body is conſidered by us ei- A Body. 
Y WW ther. as Natural or Artificial; or as having 
o Quantity, and being figur'd ; or as ſubje& to 

r WW Sickneſs, and recoverable : So accordingly, 

o WW givers Species of Sciences are conſtituted. 
at W Natural Philoſophy conſiders a Body as Na- Natural Phi- 
ſe WW tural, and explains its Efſence and Properties. loſophy. 
Mechanical Science minds the outward Frame Mechanick | 
10 and Structure of the Body, and the Figures it Science. 
obtains by Workmanſhip and Art. Mathe- Mathema- 
maticks take to Task the various Modes of a ticks. 
Body, as the Figures which bound it: The 

Situation of one part with reference to others ; 

the Motion or Change of Situation, and Reſt — 

or Continuance in one place. Laſtly, Phyſick Phyſick. 
or Medicine conſiders the Body as ſubject ro 
Diſeaſes, \and Recovery, and Endeavours to 

maintain the Health, or reſtore it when want- 

Yo like manner, as Intellectual Subſtances Inte lie ctua! 
are divided into God, Angels, and the Souls Subſtances, 
of Men; ſo Pneumatica is divided according to 
the diverſity of the Objects; it contemplates 

into Natural Theology; Geniography, or the 

xience of Angels; and Pſychology, or the 
Doctrine of the Soul. Natural Theology con- Natural The- 
iders the Eſſence of God and his Attributes: log. 
Geniography the Nature of Angels and Intel- age a 
igences ; and Pſychology examines the Con- F'Y: 
litution of the Mind of Man, its Faculties 

and Paffions. So that Pneumatica is nothing 

ale but the Science of Spirits, which admits 

of divers Names, as it conſiders God, the An- 

k, or the Soul of Man, * 
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Of Angels 


and Demons, 


Diſtinction between them, ſave only that the 
Angels are Good, and the Devils Evil: That 
theſe aim at the Deſtruction of Mankind, the 


the others continue in Grace; theſe are bound 


Heaven. All other things, as Eſſence, Exi- 
ſtence, Knowledge, Power, c. being com- 
mon to them both. e 


Beings, and to have Bodies, tho' much purer 
and of a more ſubtle Matter than ours, en- 
deavour to confirm their Opinion from Gen. 6. 


Eſſence of 
Angels. 


Gen. 8. . 


Cc. Which could not be, except we ſuppoſe] 


ſuch, being incapable of Generation. But 
this place is wrongly interpreted; for by the 


underſtand Angels but the Poſterity of Seth, 


Of Metaphyſicks. 


By the Name Spirit, we therefore here un. 
derſtand a Finite Thinking Subſtance, altoge. 
ther independent on, and free from Matter; 
under which, Angels, Dæmons and Intelligen. 
ces are comprehended ; neither is there any 


other aſſiſt their Salvation; theſe abide in Sin, 


in Hell, the other enjoy the Viſion of Godin 


They who aſſert Angels to be compound 


The Sons of God came in unto the Daughters of Men, 


the Angels to have Bodies; Spirits as purely} 


Sons of God, in that Place, we are not to 


who imitating the Pious Conduct of Eros, did 
worſhip God, and call upon his Name. The 
Fathers of thoſe Giants were not Angels 
but Men, Scripture ſufficiently declares, 
The Immateriality of Angels may be made 
out from ſome Effects that exceed all humane) 
Power, and the utmoſt Activity of Bodily ; 
Force, ſuch as were the Ancient Idol Oracles; 
the Speech of People poſſeſt, which are often 
in Languages the Party poſſeſſed does not uf 


derſtand; the Penetration of Bodies, and ſuch- 
like; which are an inconteſtable Proof of In- 


telligent A 


tellig 
vity 
we re 
Devil 


Legic 
conta 
if the 
termi 
ſtence 
befor | 


Of Metaphyſicks. * 


m. telligent Natures, and which Exert their Acti- 

ge · vity without the help of any Body. Beſides, 

er; we read in Scripture that a vaſt Multitude of 

en. Devils entred one Body, Mark 5. A whole 

ny Legion, which, according to common account, 

the contains 6666, which is abſolutely impoſſible, 

hat I it the Devils have Bodies, and take up a de- 

che terminate place. Now. as to Eſſence, Exi- 

in, ſtence, &c. Angels are the ſame ; as is ſaid 

md before. , . „„ 

Lin The Exiſtence of Angels is confirmed by the Exiſtence of 
Ni. Anſwers of Idols; and the Predictions of Angels. 

m- Soath-ſayers, as well as divers Apparitions of 
Angels mentioned in the Holy Scripture. 1 
nd They appeared to Jacob as he was on his 1 
rer Journey, Gen. 32 * e 
en-M To Zachary in the Temple, Luke 1. 


1.6. To Gideon in his Father's Ground, Fudges 6. 

len, To our Saviour in the Garden, Luke 22. 

ole MF To the Children in the Fiery Furnace , 

'ely Dan. 3. 35 85 

But MW In the Priſon, to Peter, Act. 12. 

the At our Lord's Sepulchre, Mat. 28. = 
to In the Wilderneſs, to Hagar, Gen. 21. 3 
erh, As to the Object of Angelical Underſtand- 85 . N 
did i ing, che Schoolmen dülpure, 1. Whether 1% e 
The Angels and Devils do underſtand the Myſte- 


gels 


nes of Grace by their natural Ability? 2.Whe- 
res, 


ther they know the Thoughts of Men, and can 


q 14 denetrate the Secrets of their Hearts? 3. Whe. 1 awe 
ade 


ane the firſt Queſtion to Divines, we ſhall proceed Ds 
diy , to the two latter. Ore, Whether Angels know © 
les; Men's Thoughts? The common Opinion is 
ften that Angels and Devils cannot naturally know 

u the Thoughts of Men without their Conſent. 


ich- Ihe Cauſe of this Secretneſs of Men's 
In- Thoughts, ſome attribute or aſcribe to the 
zent „„ Free- 
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Of Metaphyſicks. 
Free Will of Min ; others to the Abyſs of Nomm 
Man's Heart; others to the Will of God: But Nen. 


there are but few determinations of our Will, Wn Ang 
which are not diſcovered by ſome Signs, as by nd 5 « 


the Motion of Spirits about the Heart, or by Whittle 


ſome outward Tokens; therefore is there oc- Whoken 
caſion given to Angels and Devils to diſcover {We utte! 


the Thoughts and Affections of the Heart; nor Nerceiv 


need this ſeem ſtrange, ſeeing we our ſelves ron, w 


would know as much, if we were not ſhut ngels 


up in theſe Bodies. If this Opinion ſeems Feceive 
cContrary to 1 Kings 8. 29. Fer. 17. 9. the Ob- e attri 


power of | 


3 Angels, - 


Speech of 


upon their Sin. If they had, they would ne- 


| Magick, where we ſpeak concerning the Pow- | 
Us 


- The Fool hath ſaid in his Heart, &c. For ſeeing 
that Angels penetrate each others Thoughts, 
and voluntary Determinations, they do not 


jection is thus eaſily anſwer d. The Scripture Nongs te 


in theſe Places doth diſtinguiſh God from Men , are 


with reſpe& to the Knowledge of Thoughts, Ir. An 
but not from Angels ind Devils. And where- WW" Sec. 
as Holy Writ ſeems to attribute this Priviledge © That 
to God only, not to Angels, this is becauſe nd tak 
it conſiders the Angels as God's Miniſters,and W5<vide 
therefore aſcribes to God whatſoever is done {Wipe 
or perceived by them. As to the other Que- Wſiree / 
ſtion, whether Angels know things to come? en. 19 
As to thingsFortuitious,neither Angels or Devils 
do foreknow future Contingenicies; and ſo 
the School-men ſay, the Devils did not fore- 
know their Fall, nor the Miſeries conſequent 
ver have ingulfed themſelves in their horrid F 
J YEE 
Concerning the Power of Angels. See in 


The Speech of Angels may be conceiv d, ac- 
cording to that Expreſſion of the 14 Pſalm, 


ſeem to need Speech, which is only requiſie for 
5 Com 


Of Metaphyſicks. * 


ommunication and mutual Society among 
Men. As to the 7th of the Revelations where 
n Angel is ſaid to call with a loud Voice, &c. 


ad 5 of Jaiab; alſo the 13 Chap. of the firſt 

/ Wpiltle to the Corintbians. The Speeches there 

- Whoken of are Viſionary, and only ſeem to 
r Weuttered by Angels. The like we feem to 

r erceive in Dreams. Divines admit Illumina- 

s ion, which is a kind of Speech, to be amongſt N 
t Mangels, whereby they reveal unknown Truths 


received from God to one another. If Speech 
x attributable to Angels, the ſame only be- 
bngs to Superior Angels, which Dzonyſeus tells 
s, Are the Guides and Teachers of the Inferi- 
r. And this agrees with Damaſcenus, cap. 3. in 
is Second Book of Faith n. = 
That Angels and Devils do really appear Of Angels 
nd take up Bodies to make themſelves viſible, 2 — 
zeyident from the Devil's Appearance in aQuating 
hape of a Serpent to tempt Eve, Gen. 3: therein. 
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10 

e- bree * appeared to Abrabam, Gen. 18. 
? Win. 19, Cc. But Angels are not in Bodies af- 
ils Weir the manner as Souls are ; it is one thing 


p be preſent to a material thing, and another 
be united to the ſame. Now the Conjun- 
tion which is between an Angel and his aſ- 
med Body, is not much unlike that of a Ri- 
er to his Horſe, Coacliman to his Coach, 
be. For as they may leave it, and return a- 
kin at pleaſure, ſo Angels may quit their 
lated Bodies, and remove into others; which 
ey could not do, if ſubſtantially united to 


ac- em, as Souls are to the Bodies they Ani: 
%%%õ0ͥͤ c eB i ion fi 
ng The Orders of Angels, ſee Number 9, in the Orders of 


WF catiſe of Arithmetick. Angels. 


: As to their Number, there are vaſt Multitudes. Number oe 
ben. 7. 10. Revelations 5. II. yet cannot be Angels 


2h Armies of 
Angels. 


Three Hie. 


rarchies. 


Zalmudiſis reduce the Angels to certain Num- 
bers, diſtributing them into ſeveral Compa- 
nies or Bodies, and aſſigning to each one 3 


12 Signes of the Zodiack. 


291600000. 


Hierarchy containing 3 Orders. 
I. Hierarchy hath Seraphims, that is, burning 
or flaming from the Fervor of Divine Love 
burning in them. Cberubims, ſo called from 
ſteries. The loweſt is that of Thrones, who 4s 


of Divine Glor V. 


Of Metaphyſicks. 
reduced to any determinate Number. Yet the chem, 
mane 
orm t 
vils, 2 
ſet Number. For according to R. F. Georgi, Non M 
the Venetian, of the Order of St. Francis, the tren 
Talmudiſts diſtribute the Armies of Angels into III. 
Maraloth, El, Legion, Rihaton, Chirton , and the St 


G Mites: 


Maraloth, they ſay are 12, according to the {rovir 
- ticular 
gers be 


El, are 30 Bands or Regiments for every 
one of thoſe Twelve, and accordingly there 
are Bands of Angels 366. 9 * 
Legion, Multiplies this Number of 360 by Wt Oct 
zo, whence doth ariſe the Number, 10800. ines v 
| Rihaton, multiplies Legion by 30, making Ar Orc 
2223000; £45557; „C "gs ome 

Cbirton, multiplies Ribaton by 30, making be 
-O 5 8 
Giſtera, multiplies Chirton by 3o, making 


The whole Number of Bands of Angels 
201655172. or Regiments in all. * 


There are 3 Hierarchies of Angels. Fach 


the Tranſcendent Knowledge of Divine My- 


fo many immoveable Seats receive the Rays 


Of Ara che; 33 
hem, bear ſway in the Government of Hu- 
ane Affairs. Virtues always ready to per- 
form the Divine Will; Powers who reſiſt De- 


jils, and reſtraint their Power from ſetting up- 
Jn ts. and tempting them beyond weir | 


I Hierarchy hath Privcipalities who have 

be Superintendence ' over Princes and Pre- 
lates : Archangels over Kingdoms, People, Jeni 
Provinces: Angels, who have the Care of p 

icular Perſons; and are, as it were, Mel Fon- 

pers between God and Men. e 


CORNELIUS AGRIPPA, in his "it Book Demonalo- 


f Occult Philoſo; phy, tells us thees': Are gy. 
ines who düttribere the Devils f into 9 Ranks, Nine Orders 


Ir Orders. a, At 
1. Pſeudothei, or Falſe Gods, Who f preſume Pfeudothef; 


be worthip a as God; whoſe Princes 15 750 
bub. One er theſe Was he who ſaid t 

briſt, Al tbeſe things Wilk 1 I give. Fees if; thou 

Wit fall own and Worſhi mne. 5 

gels Vas ying Spirits, holt Prince 18 the Ser- Lying Spi- 
= Hebe See 1 Sam. 28. Aﬀs of the Apol Tits. 
e, Chap. 16. Theſe del de with Falſe Ora- 

dach es, Predictions, GC. One of theſe was lie 

Nit entred the Prophets of Abab, and Was A 


15 Spirit in their Mouths. 
ning eſſels of Iniquity, or Veſſels Xt Wrath; Veſſels of 
Love 10 ſe Prinoe is. Belial, bo . N 2 Cor. 6. 15. ' Wrath. 
from E are the Inventors of all Wicked Arts. 
My, Gen. 49. F- calleth them Veſſels of Ini- 
ho y. The P/almift, Veſſels of Death. Iſaiah, 
Rays 0 of Fur 177 Jeremiah, Veſſels of Wrath. 
e, Veſſels of Murther and Deſteuckicn. 
eſide Avengers of Wekedneſs; whoſe Prince Avengers. 
ferio' Amideas, the Executioner of Jaſtice. | 
12 ol 
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3 Of. Ethics. 
Juglers. 5. Juglers, who imitate Miracles, and af. 


ſiſt Magicians, & c. Their Prince is Satan, I in th 
of whom i it is written in the Revelations, That ſelve 


| he Deceives the whole World. that 
Powers of the | 6. Powers of the Air, who are buſie in may 
Air. Thunder and Lightning, Plagues, C. Theit tcact 
Prince i 15 Merixim, whom St. Paul makes men- ceth 
tion of in his Epiſtle to the Epheſians. Mag 


Furies 15 F uries ; the Sowers of Miſchief and ſelye: 
hi tion, both in Church and State, whoſe conc 
Prine in the Revelations is called Apollon, in Life. 

Hebrew Abaddon, Deſtroyer. . 

Accuſers: 8. Accuſers, whoſe Prince is called Ale know 
roth ;. that is, a SPY-3 in Greek Diabolus, i. e. 1 
= Slanderer; who in the Revelations is called, 

Accuſer er of the Brethren, who accuſeth them be 
"fore the Face of God Day and „ 
— 9. Tempters, or Bad Angels; who accom- 
pany Men continually, to tempt. Mem to 
Exil, Their Prince is Mammon. 2 


vo 202. -- 5 ments 

e ior Meraphyſicks read theſe Aifrore : Ney, 1 
2 0 3 8 VHuſdues. Suarez. Vi Anis. Ari ;ſtotles Metar "hy: — 
2 if icks. Scheibleri Metaphyſice. Mori Enchirid. Me- a ) 
raphy ſicum.. Edwards of God's Exiſtence. Le 


8 5 Bod ths of Pallolophy, v9. Blame. Col- 
e a ia Vet. Mv. „ 


Ty _ 9 : — — * . — — N _ ws : 
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ITHICKS, or Moral Philoſbf phy 40 
Ethicks div } rects Man in his voluntary Aion, ſo 
Three Parts. 25 to live well and happily; and is common- 
5 divided into Private. Domeſtick, and Poli- 
Private. tick. The Private, which ſome call Mona- 


ms or Solitary, 185 Rules how Men 1 
io 


in their Singular State ought to behave them- 
ſelves. The Domeſtick, or OEconomical, is Domeſtick. 
that which lays down Precepts how Families 
may be rightly ordered. And the Political politick. 
reaches and inſtructs us in whatſoever condu- - 
ceth to the Good of Societies, and how both g.. 5, , 
Magiſtrate and Subject are to behave them- ing the” | 
ſelves in their ſeveral Stations. So that to Famous Phi- 
conclude the whole, Ethicks is the Science of loſophers iv 
Life. VV 5 dur Philofe- 
To define the Eſſence of Good, we muſt phy. Es 
e- know that ſome things are honeſtly Good; as Things Ho- 
Virtue, Piety, Duty to Parents, &c. Others neſtiy Good. 
pleaſantly Good, (yet without thwarting Pleaſantly 
What. is honeſtly Good) as Muſick to delight Good. 
the Ear, Painting to delight the Eye, and the 
Conſcience of Good Deeds, which affords 
innocent Pleaſure to Mind or Body. And o- Profitably 
thers are profitably Good ; as honeſt Employ- Good. 


ments, Trades, c. for the acquiring of Mo- * — no 
r beer 
u- The Good Things of the Body are com- Phyſick. 
= monly reduced to theſe Three; viz. Health, Good Things 


Beauty, and Pleaſure, in the Enjoyment where- of the Body, 
of we are commonly eſteemed Happy. Yet 
to theſe, if we place the chiefeſt Good in a 
due State of the Body, Beaſts are therein 
nore happy than Men, who generally enjoy 
Iafrmer Health, and more perfect Senſes. If 
ve place the chiefeſt Good in Beauty, how 
lort is its Continuance, when every Seaſon 
af the Year conſpires to deface it? And how 
angerous to the Soul, ſince great Beauty and 
at Chaſtity are ſeldom ſeen to go Hand in 
fand; beſides great Loſs of Time employed 
adorn the Body, which ought to be ſpent 
Menn Improvement of the Mind? If we con- 
io rute the Felicity of Man in Bodily Plea- 
—_ 5 D 2 lure, 
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F oundations 
of Ethicks, 


- 


. 


Virtue De- 
ſined. 5 


Of Et bicks. 
ſure, we level Man with the Beaſts; and 
Pleaſure carries always this Diſcredit with it, 
that it is much more ſought after by the Bad, 
„ STS Go op. 
There are Three Things which are the 
Foundation of Moral Philoſophy. 1. That 
we, according to our utmoſt Endeavours, 
ſtrive to attain the Knowledge of what we 
ought to embrace, and what to. avoid, in all 
the Circumſtances and Occurrences of our 
Lives: In which we muſt take heed of eſpou- 
ſing the Opinions of the Vulgar, not mind- | 
ing what Men commonly do, but what ought 
to be done. 2. That we ſtand firm and con- 
ſtant to what we have reſolved upon, and 
purpoſed. And, $3. That we lay down, as 
an unmoveable Ground and Principle, that 
nothing beſides our own Thoughts is in our 
Power; and that therefore; ſeeing the Goods 
we want are without us, they are not to by 
* wiſhed for, or deſired by us. 
Virtue is a firm Purpoſe of doing tholg 
things which Reaſon tells us is Beſt : And 4 
it is 2 common Saying in the Schools, Thaf 
all the Virtues are Link'd together, ſo wi 
may conclude, that all the Virtues are help 
ful and aſſiſtant one to another; for it is im 
poſſible for any one to be Prudent, withou 
being Partaker of Fortitude, Temperancq; 
and Juſtice ; neither can any Man, as Seneq; 
faith, ſuffer bravely and boldly, without m4 
king uſe of all the Virtues, tho” Patience WW 
the Virtue that is moſt apparent in this Cal" 
For it is moſt certain,. that Fortitude mult | 4 n 
there alſo, Patience and Endurance being of 
ly Branches thereof: Neither 15 Pruden@ 
wanting, (without which there can be WM 
Council or Advice) who adviſeth us to . * 


X 
, 


Wo 


Of Ethicks. Dt 


that couragiouſly which we cannot avoid. 
Conſtaney alſo makes one of this happy Com- 

pany. And, in a word, the whole Chorus of 

Virmes do meet in that one Action of Suf- 

fering couragiouſly ; for indeed, whatſoever 

is honeſtly done, tho' it may be chiefly per- 
formed by one Virtue, yet is it not without 

e the aſſiſtance of the reſ. 5 
The Law of Nature is owned by all Men, The Law of 
reren by the moſt Wicked: For the Miſer, the Nature. 
i- Y Ambitious Perſon, the Libertine, ec. all a- 
d- peal to the Law of Nature, to excuſe their 

ht Practices : But thoſe are to be underſtood the 

n- Laws of Nature, which have God for their 

ad Author, who is indeed the Author of Nature it 

a8 Self. Now the Law of Nature is, according 

so the Standard of Juſtice, eſtabliſhed at firſt 

by Men; who following the Impulſe of Na- 

ture, entred into Civil Societies, obſerving 

theſe Axioms : To live Honeftly ; To hurt 

no Body; and to give to every one his Right. 


There is no Nation almoſt ſo depraved of Every Natiog 


ſuch as profeſsd Enemies of Society, Viola- 2 


| Manners, - as not to abhor Ingrates, Murder- be and 
haf ers, Breakers of Covenants, &c. looking upon Wichedneſs 


er of the Law of Nature, and worthy the 
Vorſt of Puniſhments. And theſe Laws are 
SJ imprinted on the Table of our Hearts, by the 
licht of Nature; and therefore did it pleaſe _ 
. the Almighty to deliver the Commandments Why God den 
ort; Thou ſhalt not Kill; Thou ſhalt not com- 8 
uu Adultery, without adding any Reaſon of ments ſo 
J em, as knowing it addreſſed to thoſe who brief. 
ew that already; for they had the Senſe of 

Ba and Truth intimately . preſent in the 

The 4 Cardinal Virtues are, Prudence, Ju- Cardinal Vir. 
ce, Fortitude and Temperance; and they tues. 
e e 


38 Of Ethicks. 
13 þ | 
are called Cardinal by the Ethical Writers, be. 
cauſe they conſider them as the Hinges upon 


ry 


which all other Vertues turn. 


 PRUDENCE is divided into Private, 
which concerns Man's Profeflion, and Care 
of well Living, as alſo how to Live. 2. OE- 
conomical Prudence is that whereby a Man 
orders the Concerns of his Family; and that he 
do not raſhly caſt himſelf into the indiſſoluble 
Bond of Matrimony. 3. Political Prudence, 
which conſiſts in Ruling a City, Province or 
Nation. Arid, 4. Military Prudence, which 
directs the good Management of Armies, and 
bringing War to a happy Iſſue. ' - 
 TEMPERANCE ſeconds Prudence in | 
2% all its Laws, and conſtitutes Honeſty or De- | 
Species of cency, and Baſhfulneſs. The two Species of | 
_ Temperance. Temperance are Sobriety, which moderates | 
our Eating and Drinking; and Chaſtity, which 
ſets Bounds to the Enjoyment of a Conjugal 
Love; which laſt, tho' thought the moſt diffi- 
cult of all our Paſſions to conquer, yet the 
due Obſervance of the following Rules will 
(to a willing Mind) make it moſt eaſy. 1. To 
Rules to pre- Avoid all Drinks and Meats that are enflaming. 
ſerve Chaſti- 2. To be always employed in ſome honeſt 
ty. Employment, which waſts the Animal Spirits, ¶ huſtice 
and much invigorates us. 3. To avoid all no C 
Temptations; Luſt being better conquered by I lng; 
Flight than by Fight. 4. An Obſtinate Re- ther b 
potential ſolution to repel the Aſſaults of Luft. Tem- Office 
Parts of Tem- perance hath likewiſe its Potential Parts, vix. ¶ In t 
Perance. Meekneſs, Clemency, and Modeſty. lum 
FORTITVU DE is a conſtant Purpoſe of now 
Mind to undergo Dangers, Pain, Labour, Ce. s pee 
whenever we think them to be beſt; and ite f bings 
e oy = SIE Es chick + If the 
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Of Ethicks. 39 
chief Rules are to Undertake and to Endure. 
Vet, by Undertaking, we do not mean Fool- 
hardineſs, running raſhly into Dangers, but 
the Knowledge of undergoing an Action to 
„corercome a Danger, weighing it well before 
e WW it be undertaken. The Moraliſts divide For- 
- WY titude into 4 Species, viz. Magnanimity, Mag- 
n WW nificence, Conſtancy, and Patience. As to 
e private Evils, ſuch as Impriſonment, Poverty, 
e Cc. A Valiant Mind conquers and deſpiſes 
„ chem; and a Wiſe Man knows a wrongful Im- 
r Ml priſonment to be much better than undeſerved 
h Liberty. And the Loſs of Goods, &c. afflicts 
d not a Wiſe Man, who conſiders all things of 
dis World as the Furniture of a Lodging or 
in Inn; the uſe whereof is but for a ſhort time, 
e- vithout any Right of Poſſeſſion: Zeno, the 
of Father of the Sroicks, called that Day the hap- 
es pieſt of his Life wherein he loſt all his Goods 
T 
al W JUSTICE, tho' accounted the Splendor 
n- of all Virtues, yet deriveth its Excellency ny FO 
ne i from the Corruption of Men, taking its Rife 
ill tom their Vices ; and as the Uſe of Mercy is 
lo or the leaſt Offending, ſo the Uſe of Juſtice —« 
8. s for the greatly Offending: But there is a See the 39 
ell WF ſutice in Action, as well as Puniſhment ; The 3 of 
ts, juſtice in Action is called Special, and divided of couch 


all Into Commutative and Diſtributive, and be- gn Religion 
, gs to all Perſons one with another; the  _ 
de- cher being proper to Princes, Magiſtrates and 
rr anos 
In the Beginning of the World, the Terms 
lim and Tuum, now too familiar, were not 
4 own, all things being then in common; but 
Dre. people multiplied, they took poſſeſſion of 
7 Jungs, appropriating them to themſelves, what 
ner their Labour, Inquſtry or Good Fortune, 
7-4 „% ff OV 


ene, The Laws that are to be obſerved in Cove- 


Of Ethicks. 
they got poſſeſſion of; nor could they be re- 
gained either by Fraud or Force from the 
Owner's Juriſdiction , without it being ac- 
counted an Act of Injuſtice; therefore the uſe 
of Barter, and Exchange of Commodity for 
Commodity came up ( Money being not then 
known ) by which each perſon ſupplied his 
Wants, to the relief and ſatisfaction of both, 
Money being afterwards invented, Merchan- 
dizing and Traffick grew more diffuſive and 
ſpacious; and after the Art of Navigation was 

found out, extended it ſelf to the utmoſt Li- 
mits of the World, whereby Commonwealths 
and Kingdoms grew enriched, and increaſed 


in their Power. 


n 


nants and Contracts are obliging to both Par- 
ties, the Covenants being to be faithfully kept | 
and performed; for otherwiſe there would be 
an end of Human Society, and nothing but 
Strifes, Debates and Conteſts enſue. Now in 
order to the Selling, Letting, or Exchanging | 
any thing, it is neceſſary that the Buyer be 
fully acquainted with the Condition and Qua- 
lities of the thing, for as much as without this 
Knowledge there can be no full Conſent ; and 
: ends 4. he who is about to buy or hire 2 
thing, if any Faults be therein diſcovered, 
may break the Bargain, or force the other il { 
Party to make good the Defect, or elſe allow} 
2 Conſideration for the Damage. He who 
deſires to read more of Ethicks, may peruſe 
en,, mnt 
Anthony Le Grand his Body of Philoſophy. 
Stieris Logicæ & Ethicæ; Ariſtotle, Seneca, | 
Plato, Cicero, &c. EN 1 


Of OEconomy, 
of OECONOMT. 


HE moſt Natural and firſt Conjunction 
1 of two, for Order, and towards the ma- 


king a further Society of Continuance, is of 


the Husband and Wife, each having care of 
the Family after different Ways. The Man to 
Get, to Travel abroad, to Defend, &c. The 


home, to order Servants, to diſtribute that 


which is gained by the Husband's Labour or 


Induſtry; for the Nurtriture of the Children 
and Family dependant on them both, and to 
overlook all at home, that it be kept neat, 
clean, Oc. So Nature hath formed each Part 
to their Office, The Man, Stern, Strong, 
Bold, Adventurous, Negligent of his Beauty, 


doth excel, therein it is reaſon that each ſhould 
govern. And without this Society of Man and 


endure. And to this Society Men are ſo na- 
ſophers ſays, Man by Nature rather defires to 
fellow. himſelf with one, than many. And 
driſtotle faith, He that can Live alone is either 


father than a Man. 5 


wealth, viz. Ari ſtocracy, where a few, and the 


* bears 


Sc. The Woman, Weak, Fair, Fearful, Curi- 

ous of her Beauty, Saving, &c. Either of 
them excelling the other in Wit or Wiſdom, to 
conduct thoſe things which appertain to their 
Office ; and therefore where their Wiſdom 


Woman, the Species of Man could not long 


turally inclined, that, as the Prince of Philo- 


Wild Beaſt in Man's Likeneſs, or elſe a God 


The Houſe and Family, is the firſt and moſt. 
natural Emblem of the beſt kind of Common- 


beſt do govern, and whee not one always, but 
ometimes, and in ſome other things another 
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Marriage, by 
whom In- 


RE vented. See 
Wife to fave that which is gotten, to tarry at jvenrionr. = 
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to the Woman, Beauty, Fair Countenance, 


| ſoften the ſtubborn Tempers of the Men, and 
bring them by ſlight Force to theirReaſon,when Why ; a 


Which increaſing, and the Children grow- 


nors of other Families; and by this manner 
of increaſing, the World firſt began to be 


| plied for convenient Habitation, thoſe Hou- } 
ſes became Streets, Streets became Villages, | 
Villages increas d to Cities, and many Cities, | 
Villages, Cc. were called a Nation or King- 


Concord and Harmony, it highly concerns 


Of O Economy. 
bears the Rule, which to maintain for his par 
God hath given to the Man greater Wiſdom, 


bigger Strength,and more Courage, to compel 
the Woman either by Reaſon or Force; and 


ulge tl 
of his « 
and the 
The 
the Ch 
hurt, A! 
iſh it, 
not put 


and ſweet Words, to make the Man comply 
with her again for Love, and ſometimes to 


Paſſion hath too great Dominion; thus each Whe mu 
2 and commandeth the other, and both able M 
together wiſely govern and rule their Family, . 
ter W 
careful 
Induſt 
ment O 
tate, 
Baſt 
yheret 
hem a 
legitir 
The 
bringir 
nent 2 
bequea 
dons, 


ing up, by Marriage become the Gover- 


Peopl'd, and Houſes being forc'd to be multi- 


Foraſmuch as a Houſe or Family ſeems to be 
perfect and compleat in Husband and Wife, 
and the Welfare of a Family conſiſts in their 


them diligently to mind their Duties. Nor is | The 
it fit he make her the Companion of his Bed ten o 
only, but alſo of his Councels, leſt ſhe conceive ¶ bur tl 
her ſelf flighted, and therefore out of In- nent, 
dignation neglect her Family Affairs. If a Man tem. 
hath had the III Luck to meet with an bey g 
II- natur'd Wife, he ought firſt to uſe his Of 
utmoſt Induſtry to engage her to her Du- No ( 
ty by ſweetneſs and fair means; and if ſhe Auirel 


continue perverſe, he may at laſt have recourſe lord 

to a Divorce, or el endure with Patience Aut to! 

what cannot be mended, ſeeing he cannot 2 TY alre 
og vulge i 
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uſge the Faults of his Wife without the hurt 
f his Children, the Intamy of the Mother, 
md the Diſgrace of himfell. © © 
The Duty of the Mother is to take care that 
the Child in her Womb do not come to any 
hurt, and when born, that ſhe ſolicitouſly che- 
iſh it, and ſuckle it her ſelf, and that ſhe do 
not put it out to Nurſe, without urgent neceſ- 
fry ; as ſoon as it comes to the uſe of Reaſon, 
ſhe muſt endeavour to form its tender and pli- 
able Manners according to the Rules of Virtue, 
piety, and a good and decent Behaviour. Af- 
ter which it is the Father's Duty to have it 
carefully taught, according to his Ability, the 
Induſtry of the Youth, and for the Advance- 
nent of it, either in Arts or Service to the 
JJV 
Baſtards are allowed an Action at Law, 
hereby they may oblige their Parents to give 
hem a Maintenance, as well as if they were 
- Wl:gitimate. _ OT OS 
Y The Civil Law gives Children Power of 
ringing an Action of an Inofficious Teſta- 
rent againſt a Father, who by his laſt Will 


equeaths his Eſtate to others, paſſing by his 
ons, and Lawful Heirs. 9 


n tem. Secondly to relieve their Parents if 
Of Servants there are Two Sorts. x. Thoſe Duty of Ser. 
do (but contrary to the Law of Nature,) are Vants. 
Aairely at the Will and Diſpoſal of a ſtrange 
brd or Maſter. 2. Such as let themſelves 
FJ" tor Hire. In which they have no Power 
- EY atrnate their Maſter's Goods, not ſo much 
bt | 28 


+4 


Of Maſters, 


Mien advan» 
ced for their 
Merirs 


is bound to make good the damage done by 


with him for, and be as good as his Word te 
him. And for as much as the Condition of 


| belonging to his Truſt and Duty. 


Fortunes are but moderate, to apply himſelf 
to Arts, Trades, or other Means, where 


I pbicrates the Athenian was enobled, who in a let f bo 
Battel overthrew the Lacedemonians. 


OEconomy. 


as to give an Alms without they are ſure of theiſ py E 


Maſter's Conſent for it. They are bound ot the 
obey in all things that are not Evil, and con For ! 
trary to the Law of Nature, Nations, or God ich Be 
Their Careought to be great, ſince the Maſteſ ere en 
ced, Se. 
to grea 
The 
rellous. 
in Writ 
above e 
wrote 1 
Days. 
out of 
tus May 


Servants. | 
The Maſter is bound to pay to his Tempo 
rary hired Servant, the Wages he hath agreed 


the Maſter is above the Servant, an Obligation 
thence ariſeth, that the Servant pay Reverence 
to the Maſter, and be faithful in all thing: 


The Obſervation of Covenants and Con 
tracts between Man-and Man. See before in 
% <<. 7 
It behoveth the Maſter of a Family, whoſch 


by to get, for the Maintainance and Support 
of himſelf, Children and Family. Which will 


| alſo be a Means for the Advancement of him- , 
ſelf and Poſterity, eſpecially if he be enduediſ being 


with Religion, Piety, Juſtice and other com te R 
mendable Virtues ſet forth in ETHICKS. Mute 

For true Fortitude and Greatneſs of Spirig 1,72, 
MY © to 


ALPHENUS, a Taylor's Apprentice, ſtu oY (fri; 


dying the Civil Law, fo profited therein, that ſ jon 
for his Learning and Wiſdom, he was afte oY ling. 
created Conſul. 3 WIN Ira 
For doing Juſtice, the Romans choſe Numa Gig. 
(a private Man and a Stranger) to be their Ring hie 
For their good Laws, and doing Juſtice te ( 
Minos, Rhadamanthus, Aratus, Solon, Cc. were Greg 


advanc'd to Thrones BY Wd 


7 
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dei By Eloquence, a poor Mahometan Prince, 


dot the Crown of Morocco. 3 | 
on For Magnificence and obliging the People bi 
Jod ich Benefits, Tarquinus Priſcem, and others | 
ten ere enobled. For more of theſePerſons advan- 
> byllced, See Perſons born of low Degree attain” ; 


3 ——— — 


o great Honours, in our Aſtrology. | 
The Induſtry of ſome Men hath been mar- yg, 
rellous. Origen ſeems to ſpend his whole Life jnduſtry of 
in Writing and Dictating, having compoſed ſome Men. 9 
above 6000 Books. . . . .. is thought to have (See Origen A 
wrote more Leaves of Paper than he lived — * 1 
Days. Plinys Natural Hiſtory was collected 
qut of 2000 Latin and Greek Authors. Alber- 

n Magnus employed himſelf 30 Years to make 
he Image of a Man which ſhould reſemble 
life. Minos, the Law-giver to the Cretans, 
ſent 9 Years in framing Laws, during all 
oleMubich time he lived under Ground, as faith 
eli mer. Great was the Induſtry of Sardanapa- 
ere lis, that built the Cities Anchiale and Tarſus in 
01 ne Day, as witneſſeth the Inſcription of his 
wil a Monument, and Strabo. The. Wall of P elopo- 
%, 6 Miles long, fortified with 5 Caſtles, 
being overthrown by: Amurath the 2d, upon 
om the Rumour of a War, was built up again 
ute anew in 15 Days, by the Venetians, Anno 
uz. There were no Induſtry, nor Will to 
abour wanting, when che Spani 
ad to cut the Iſhmus of Darien the like by Se- 
eis King of Egypt, Darius of Perſſa, one of the 
bolomeys, and an eminent Portugueſe, for ma- 
ng a Paſſage from the Red. Sea to ſhe Medi- 
Vvranean, by cutting the Imus. So: Ceſar, 


— — — - ——— — 
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Im- 


N. 


- 

. 

* 
on 


= | ligula, Nero, Emperors of Rome (the laſt of 
BY Vhich took a Spade and dug himſelf) upon 
3 lie Corinthian Ithmus., Likewiſe Charles the 
Y rear to let the Rhine into the Danube, Lu- 

| cins 
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cius Verus to join the Rhene and Rhone; Nicany, 
King of Syria, to bring the Caſpian to the 
Euxine Sea, all which Projects God Almighty 


did not pleaſe to have accompliſhed, as the 


many Diſaſters that prevented em clearly e- 


vidence. | 


DIODORUS SICULUS, ſpent 30 Yeass in 


| x” compleating his Hiſtorical Library, and tra- 


velled into thoſe Places he mentioned for 


more certainty. 


| CHARLES of Lindum, ſpent 12 Years in 


-* |! making one piece of Work, viz. The Famow 


Auguſtinus, Duodecim ſunt abuftones Serculi 


I Sapiens ſine bonis operibus. 2. Senex ſine Re. 
ligione, - 3. Adoleſcens fine obedientia, 4. Dives 


ſine eleemoſyna. 5; Fæmina ſine Pudicitia, 6. Do- 


minus ſine Virtute. 7. Chriſtianus contentioſus, 
8. Pauper ſuperbus. 9. Rex iniquus. 10. Epiſcu- 


pus negligent. II. Plebs ſine diſciplina. 12. Popu- 
MISS ES a fo os 


Celler of Family Duties. 


 Griffich's Berbel or Form for Families. 
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F ROM the beginning of Time, there 
Was no Nation ſo rude or barbarous, but 
did _— OT on ſolemn of publick Places for 

ip of Deities; tho' many were ima F 
ginary, and then if they ſacrific d to their Te- 


the wo 


reſtial 


Grotto 
If to 
Sacri 
on th 
i ver 
Dern 
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Of Religion 


„aal Gods (as they called them) chat had Ancientrdif. 


he the Care or Tuition of the Earth, they ere- 
uy &ed their Altars on the plain Superficies of 
he it. If to the Infernal Powers they did it in 


e. boratto's, Caves, and other Gloomy Receſſes. they adored, 


If to the Cæleſtial Deities they offer d up their 


in Sacrifices, they then perform d that Devotion 


-1. on the Brows or Tops of Mountains: And it 
ror MY is very probable, this latter Cuſtom had its 
Derivation from the Proſeuchæ or Oratories 
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poſed their 
Altars ac- 
cording to 
the Deities 


amongſt the Jews, which ſometimes were 


Religion 
what. 


8 diſpoſed near the Borders or Margin of a2 
BE Spring, Brook or River, but moſt commonly 
upon the Edge of a Mountain. OR 
; Religion 1s of main Concernment to the 
aue happineſs of a State, and may be faid to 
Ne. be a certain Diſcipline of outward Rights and 
vet Ceremonies, by Means whereof, we are ad- 
Ne. © moniſhed of our Internal and Spiritual Du- 
(us, ties. Cicero defines it to be a Diſcipline teach- 
0. ing us to exerciſe the Ceremonies of Divine 
5. Vorſtup, with a Reverend Famulatick; which 
dat it is moſt uſefull and neceſſary for all Ci- 
ties and Governments, the ſame. Cicero toge- 
ther with Ariſtotle, firmly holds. For thus 
faith he in his Politicks. It behoves a Prince, 
above all others to ſeem Religious: For the 
Ibdeople from ſuch a Prince expect leaſt harm. 
or Now- that Religion is naturally grafted in us, 
"HM 4ifvle confeſſes ; beſides, that it is apparent 
rom this very Experiment, that as often as 
ve are oppreſſed with ſudden Danger, or 
. frighted, preſently we have recourſe to Cæ- 
— eectial Invocation, before we ſearch into the 
for Cauſe, or ſeek for any help. 1 
12 The Firſt that made Religious Sacrifices to 


Divine 


Te- IJ God, were Cain and Abel, tho' Enoch was the 
nc chat taught the Forms and Ceremonies of 
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9 Divine Worſhip. For which Reaſon the Seri. 


eri. N by 
pture ſaith, That then the Name of the Lord fir 4 


Altar, 


began to be called upon. After the Flood many n it) 
different Laws and Ordinances of Religion hem. 
were inſtituted by ſeveral Perſons in ſeveral Wizons, 
Nations. For Mercury and King Menna taught ho the 
the Egyptians their Forms of Worſhip. Meliſ- ere de 
ſus, the Foſter Father of Fove; inſtructed the yards, 
Cretans in their Ceremonies. Faunus and Janm be E 
inſtituted the Rites of the Larins. Numa offered 
Pompilius thoſe of the Romans. Moſes thoſe of hf the 
the Hebrews. Cadmus, Son of Agenor, is ſaid alſo {Weople; 
to have brought out of Phænicia all thoſe ſolemn In a lic 
Myſteries, Conſecrations of Images, Hymns, Weificed 
Feſtivals, and other Sacred Rites and Cuſtoms Whey de 
performed in Honour of the Gods, which War: Sa 
were afterwards in uſe among the Grecians. Whcaner 
Neither did they only give Names te the lime w. 
Gods, but alſo ordained what Rites and Ce- cher 
Temonies ſhould-be due to each. They held, Whid Oy 
that there were certain Numens the Protector N Pind 
of Criminal Offences ; and aſcribed a'Deity Where u 
to Diſeaſes and evil Accidents. Therefore did Ned in 
the Romans worſhip Fove the Adulterer , and ere w 
dedicated a publick Temple to the Goddeſs Wins. 
Feaver, and in their Eſquilia placed an Altar They 
to Misfortune, In Hell they alſo found out iis wo 
Deities to adore, and the Prince of Darkneſs, Whcing 
Satan himſelf, they made a fflift to worſhip. rns, 
I ſhall now proceed to give a brief Narrati- the ! 
Geche Anei. On of their Sacrifices, w oſe Mode and Me- Wired i 
ent Sacrifices, thod is thus deciphereood. tun 
None were to approach the Altar, until they e 7: 
were firſt purified; nor muſt the Victim be it : 
laid on it, until it had received its Luſtration Wiſts ms 


with Meal and Holy Water, gathered from Nee C 
their Lavatory, ſtiled Chernips. Some Sprink- BY 

ling of this Water was ſtrewed on the 2 74 

Sek. 88 erxs-by 
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# by; (after a Firebrand ſnatched from the 


lar, had been firſt drench'd and extinguiſn'd 
in it) and then ſome Sacred Meal was caſt on 


n nem. This done the Prieſt offered up his O- 
al zons, and then the Sacrifice was conducted 
ir o the Altar with the Head downwards, if it 
rere devoted to the Infernal Gods; but up- 
ie Wards, if it were dedicated to the Cœleſtial. 
# rhe Heart, Spleen, Liver, and Fat, were 
1s offered to the particular Deities ; the Reſidue 


of the Victim was a Feaſt for the Prieſt and 
ople; conſuming the Remainder of the Day 


[ 


na licentious Manner. When the Greeks ſa- 


„ Neifced to Veſta, and the Romans to the Laret, 

ns ey devoured their whole Sacrifice; hence 

ch I Sacrificare was to eat up all. Perſons of a 

1. Wicaner Capacity offered Meal or Cakes, the 
ne me with the Roman Mola , to which thoſe of 
e. cher Demean added the Mixture of Wine 

d, Wd Ovi. Thefe Frugal Sacrifices are tiled 
IS WT Pinder, Supplicating Sacrifices, ſuggeſting; - 


ere was frequently more Devotion manife- 
id din theſe mean and thrifry Oblations,*than 
ad re was in more ſplendid and pompous Vi- 
i: r 


ams. i N * 
They were accuſtomed to try, if the Sacri- 
WW: would prove acceptable to their Gods, by 

leing a Cake upon the Head, between the 

Worns , which were in ſolemn Feaſts gilded: 


t- the Beaſt was compoſed and quiet, it was 
le- aged to be a fit Sacrifice; but if diſordered 


WW tumultuous, it was rejected. In all Sacri- 
ea was invoked, to intimate the Anti- 


m Whit: Oblations 


> Ep 


Wy and Neceſſity of Fire (of which ſhe 
o A made the Patronefs by the Grecians } in 
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[ 
j 
{ 
1 
| 
1 
| 
þ 
| 
j 
How they 
judged the ] 
Sacrifice ac- 
ceptable. 


Of Bloody Vie 


6Fims. 


Theothyta, 


what. 


Paraſiti, who, 


 Orgeones, 


who. 21 


their Gods, in the Evening to their Demi. 


Head of t 


Of Religion. 
In the Morning they uſed to facrifice to fice. 
the I 
Super 
Deſc: 


Gods or Heroes. The Greeks did not as the 
Romans, grind the Corn they placed on the 
» Victim ; but laid it on the 


NMaſs, to dMonſtrate the Ancient Mode of Fe 
Feeding, before Grinding of Corn was in- 9 
ſtituted. They were accuſtom'd alſo after the 
Sacrifice and Feaſt , to burn the Tongue of | 
the Beaſt, and ſprinkle Wine on it, to ſpeci TH 
fy, that after Eating and Drinking, theſ devot: 
Tongue ſhould be obliged to Silence, andi and t 
nothing divulged that was utter'd in Times «laris 
of Feſtivity. This Rite was alſo ſolemnizedWf obſerv 
to the Honour of Mercury, who was in theirWfto the 
Eſtimate the Patron of Eloquence, and Dei- or Gen 
ty of Sleep; and therefore, about that time devote 
that was devoted to Repoſe, the Tongue wa". 
ſacrificed. The Grecian Prieſts were accuſtom AN 
ed to an irregular Dance about their Altars by the 
beginning firſt at the Left Hand, to infinuatMlnning 
the Motion of the Zodiack , which is from obſerv 
the Weſt, and was by Ancient Aftronomer Marri: 
{tiled the Left Part of the World; then theyll AN 
began their Meaſures at the Right Hand, tdi, « 
demonſtrate the Motion of the firſt Sphere ö poſed 
which is from Eaſt to Weſt. Bloody Victim becauſ 
in the publick Vogue, fell under the Notioſſſed wit 
of impure; but Myrrhe, Frankincenſe, ana AL; 
ſuch like, had the milder Appellations of pu'WFſory « 
Oblations conferred upon them. The Fleſſ AN 
Morſels of the Sacrifices were ſtiled Ze Prof 
tayta. The Perſons who collected the Con A. 
ſecrated Corn were named Paraſiti. The OigWtned 
ficers that officiated at the Sacrifices were Three 


entitled Orgeones. Philothytæ were thoſe Supe 480 
ſtitious Devotes , that upon any Occaſion i, 
tho' never ſo deſpicable , did offer up * =O 


Of Re ligion. 10 5 I 
toll fce. Having thus taken in pieces moſt of 
mi- the Ingredients that compounded the Geztiles 


the Superſtition , tis now time we come to the 
the Deſcription of the chief 


the 
OY F:fivals coftomary among the Ancient ac, 
the | Greeks and Romans. e Ancients,” 


ec 11 HEOXENTA was 5 a Feaſt among the Greeks Theoxenia, 
the devoted to the whole Retinue of Deities, 
ind therefore {tiled by the Latins Dies Pandi- 
claris, and Communicarius: It was principally 
obſerved by the Athenians, and conſecrated 
to the Honour of Foreign Gods, or the Gods 
Mor Genii of Hoſpitality ; ſometimes they were 
mei devoted to Apollo , from thence ſtiled Theoxe- 
is. "= 
= iNA4CALYPT ERIA 1 were Feaſts dedicated Ancalype 
ty the Ruſticks to Ceres and Bacchus, upon the 
Inning of their Corn and Fruit. It was alſo 
JW obſerved by Brides, 2 their Entrance i into 
Marriage. wy 
= ANT. HISTERIA were Feaſts devoted to * Anthiſteria. 
3 dur, obſerved in the Month Authiſterion, ſup- 
poſed by the Learned to be Auguſt; fo named 
im becauſe the Ar henian Children were then crown- 
ion gel with Garlands of Flowers. 

= ALETIS was a Feaſt that preſerved che Me- Atetis, 
wy nory of lcarins and Erigone, * 5 
ANI. HESPHO RIA, or beogamia, wereFeaſts An pho« 
eo [i Proſerpi _- 
7 45 ATORLAN was An 1 Feaſt, main- Apatorian 
7. * for Four Days , ſome ſay only . 
bree. 
4SCOLLA were Feaſts dedicated to Bac- Aſcolia, 


> (70 
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5.2 O Religion. 
Doedromia. BOEDROMTA were Feaſts celebrated at 4: 
thens with Clamour and Running, in the 
| Month Boedromion, or September. 
Chhariſtia. CHARISTIA were Love Feaſts, where thoſo 
of Conſanguinity entertained one another 
$ with Gifts and Banquets. | 
Ctyrria. CHTTRIA were Athenian Feaſts ,  obſervet 
ES in the midſt of November, wherein all Seeds 
were promiſcuouſly boiled, and devoted to 
Mercury and Bacchus. | 
N Diamaſtigoſis DIAMASTIGOSIS was the Scourging Feaſt 
among the $ PO, „in which the principal 
_ Youths were ſcourged in View of their FO 
Fl at the Altar of Diana. þ 
Dioſia, Dos were Feaſts entitled to Fupiter | 
Here they appeared not with jovial, but wich 
„ dejecked A 
Elaphebolia. ELAPHEBOLTA were Feaſts conſecrated tal 
Diana in the Month Elaphebolion, or inen 
wherein Stags were ſacrificed. _ 4 
' Epheſtia. EPHESTIA were Feaſts in Thebes devoted 
e reſias, who had been a ſucceſſive Mixtur 
of Man and Woman; and therefore at tha * 
: time they attir'd one firſt in a Maſculine, and 
then in a Feminine Habit. 9 
| Gameliz  GAMELIA were Feaſts offer d up to fa 0 
as the Protectreſs of Marriage, in the Mont 
Gamelion , or r January; ; as the Feaſt likewi | 
= } 
ecatombe. HECATOMBE , ſolenmized i in the Mont f 
Hlecatombaion, or July; where ſeveral Sport I aahin, 
were exhibited to the People; wherein r Nx 
that was moſt Eminent was recompenſed with Leecauſ 
the Guerdon of a Brazen * arget, and a My! © Jilkme 
ns _ tle Chaplet. Jure o 
Elenephoria. ELENEPHORIA were Athenian Feaſts Ir cha 
e wherein certain Sacred Relicks were car mu, 
2 ed about in a Conſecrated Cheſt by Pris | 


J 
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fl GACINTHIA were Spartan Feaſts to the Ho- Gacinthia/ 
ne nour of Apollo, and his Boy Hyacinthus, 
HOC AUSTRIA were Feaſts conſecrated Hypocauftria 
eto Minerva, for Reſcuing Perſons from ns -- -- 
er Wl Prejudice of Caſual Fires. 
USTERIA were Feaſts at Argos; ſo named, Ufteria? 
el Wl becauſe a Sow was offer'd up to Venus. 
4M LAMPTERIA were Feaſts to Baccbus; into legten 0 
to whoſe Temple, in the Night, they were ac- i 
caſtomed to carry flaming Torches, and to 
alt] place Goblets full of Wine in all the Avenues 
pal of the City. * 
nde THE A 1 alſo Feaſts toBacchys ; in whoſe Thea, 
Temple three Empty Veſſels were miracu-- 
J ouſly repleniſhed with Wine in the Night- g 
ine, when the Doors were ſecured under a 
Locks and Bars. — 5 
I 7THEOINA were Athenian Feaſts conſecrated Theoing, "3 
io to Bacchus, ; 
3 TRIETERICA were Feaſts to Bacchus, made Trieterica, 
= erery Third Year. 
= MEGALESIA were Feaſts to Cy bele, in Megaleſia. 
AJ which ſome Remarkable Spectacles were ex- 
hidited to the People. 5 9 
= METAGEITNIA were Apollo's Feſtivals. Metageitnia. 
= MONOPHAGTA were Feaſts among the e&- Monophagia. 
Ys; where it appears mey did E 
non of one Diſh. 1 
= MUNICHION was the Feaſt of 1 Munichion. 
blemnized in the Port of Athens, named Mu- : 
cbium, and the Month April. 5 
1 ' NEPHALIA were Feaſts ſo denominated: Nephalia: 
becauſe ſober Sacrifices without the brisk Sup⸗ N 
Ilement of Wine, only conſiſting of a Mix- 
Ie of Honey and Water, were ” offered up 
" "© that time to Sol, Luna, Venus, Urania, Au- 
; 3 I”, Nymphs and Muſes. in ett 
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54 
Nudtelia. 


Oineſteria. 


their Hair conſecrated to Hercules. 
| ORNEA were the Feſtivals of Priapus, ſtiled 


Oſchophoria. 


Of Religion. 


NUCTELIA were Feaſts or Night-Sacrifices 


to Bacchus. 1 e 
OINESTERIA were Feaſts that had their 

Appellation from a vaſt Cup filled up with 

Wine , which Beardleſs Youths being to cut 


Orneates, from Ornis, a Town of Peloponneſus. 
* OSCHOPHORTA were Feaſts at Athens In- 
ſtituted by Theſexs, when he returned Mourn- 


ing from Crete, upon Intelligence of the De- 
Ceaſe of his Father Ægeus, in which the No- 
bdbleſt Youths carry'd Vine- Branches into Mi- 


ner was Temple. 


Puanepſia. 


Sciora. 


 PUANEPSIA were Feaſts that extracted this 
Title from Beans and other Pulſe conſecrated 


to Apollo, in October or Fuly, 5 
SClORA were Athenian Feaſts, which had 


the Name from that Umbrella or Fan, ſtiled in 


Greek Scioron, and Sciadion, born about then in 


Proceſſion, to skreen and reſcue Perſons from 


the heat of the Sun. Theſe Feaſts were de- 


Thargelia, 


dicated to Minerva, 


THARGELTA were Athenian Feaſts, devoted . 


15 
BT 


to Apollo and Diana. In this the firſt Fruits of 


the Earth, as earneſt of her Fertility, Were 


offered up to theſe Deities, and boiled in the 
Pot, ſtiled Thargelos, 


The Roman 
Feſtivals, 8 


Roman Feſtivals. 
The ROMAN Feſtivals were either fixed 


and determined to a certain Revolution of 


Time, as the Stativæ and Nunding, or elſe ſo- 


þrated at the ſowing of Corn and — I 


lemnized when ſome extraordinary emergent ; 


Occaſion did exact their Obſervance, ſuch 
were the Sementive and Pagonalia Feaſts cele- 
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Villages; and theſe tiled by the general Name 


of Imperative & Cenceptive. Thoſe Feaſts 
beſides their Solemn Games mentioned in our 
Treatiſe of GAMES, were the 

OPALTA, Feaſts aſcribed to Ops. 8 

EE RI E LATINA, were devoted to Juno, 
and obſerved upon the Hill Albanus, by Ro- 
mans and Latins, 

JUINDUATRIA was a Feaſt of Five Days 


tothe Honour of Miner da, ſolemnized after 


Opalia. 


Feriæ“Latinæ. 


Quinquatria' 


the Ides of March. The firſt Day was ſet apart 


for Sacrifice, Three other for Gladiators, and 


the laſt for Expiations. 

NATALITIA were Feaſts devoted to the Ge- 
n, in which it was held Ominous to ſhed the 
Blood of Beaſts, ſince theſe Celebrations were 
wholly dedicated to Joy and Feſtivity. 

 AGONALTA were Feaſts obſerved in Fanuary 
to Agonius, God of Action and Enterprizes. 

CARMENTALTIA were offered to the Pro- 
pheteſs Carmenta, Evander's Mother, in the 
Monch of Fanuary. 

MATUTILIA were Feaſts in May , : "adi 
crated to Matuta or Lucotheo, In theſe Feaſts 
all Maid Servants were excluded but one, 


whom each Matron was to ſmite on the Cheek, 
becauſe Matuta diſtorted with Jealouly i that 
her Husband's Love was more warm to her 


Maid than her ſelf. 
VENERALTA, or Vinalia, were 3 


Natalitia. 


Agonalia. 


Carmentalia, | 


Matutilia. 


Veneralia, 


to Venus, At theſe Feſtivals,Gardens were de- 


licated, and much Wine poured out in thoſ:. 

Temples, where Sacrifices were devoted to her. 
LEMURIA were Feaſts obſerved in Ma Tp 

4 ab the Lemuves, or ag 1 | At 


bolt Goblins Hom their infeſted 1 Man: 


1 4 . | < 
hn. 4 ; F4 E 4, Sas 4 a a 
. 


Lemiuria. 
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| Peralia. 


| Terminalia, 


Vertumoalia,” 


Conſualia, 


Saliaria. 


Liberalia. 


Cerealis. 


.Of Rage 
FERALI, ſo ſtiled 2 ferendis 8 from ROE 


carrying of Viands to the Urns and Sepul. in Abri 


chers of their deceaſed Relations, were Feaſt; MW FO 
in February dedicated to the Manes. Feaſts, 
TERMINALIA were dedicated in February lands 


alſo, to Terminus God of Marches and Bounds, WM AU: 
VERBTUMNALIA were Feaſts in  Olfober, to the 
to Vertumnus God of Merchants. ont! 
CONSUALTA were Celebrations in Auguſt, I with 1 
dedicated to Corſus the God of Counſel. At LA! 
this time the Horſes and Aﬀes were crowned Feaſts 
and redeemed from Labour. A catitl< 

© SALIARIA were Solemnities in March, de- u, G 
voted to Mars, whoſe Prieſts at this Feaſt ll M4 
danced with. Targets i in their Hande. I obſerv 
LIBE RALI were obſerved in March, to the ¶ to Ven 
Honour of Liber or Bacchus. The Prieſts at I Thi 
this Solemnity eee crowned with ly were 
Chaplets. rote. 
| CEREALIA were conſecrated to Ceres in boem 
April, becauſe then ſhe retrieved Proſerpina. I the H 
The Ceremonies were performed only by Ro- Nets; ! 
man Matrons. bours 


Palilia. 
Meditrinalia. 


| Neptunalia. | 


 Portunalia, 


Mercurialia. 


to the Honour of Neptune. 


PALILIA were celebrated in April alſo, o lt or 


5 Pales God of Shep herds. 9 5 futur 
Pulcanalia. 
32 Memory of Vulcan. A voul, 


V ULCANALIA in Auguſt , preſerved the dad e; 


ME DIIRINALIA were in October, ore I Feaſt 
up to Meditrina, Goddeſs of Phyſick, ' becauſe} Greet 


in this Month the Romans took an Eſſay of ¶ Steuc! 
old and new Wine as Medicinable. _ - 8 
 NEPTUNALIA in Fune, were ſolemnize aer 


PORTUNALIA were Feaſts Celebrated in I ®! 
the Mouth of the Tyber to Portunus God of 


 Harbours. By T 


MERCURIALIA and Brumalia were ob4 ted v 
ſerved in November, to Mercury and Bacchus. 15 Imo 
2 5 ; = 7. 223 : | dn 5 | ROBIY : hee. 


1 Of Religion. — + "NF 
ROBIGALIA were to Robigo God of Smut, Robigalia. 

in April, to redeem the Corn from Smut. PTY 

 FONTINILIA were held in October, at which Fontinilia. 

Feaſts, Fountains were embelliſhed with Gar- 

lands. „„ . 
AUGUST.ALIA were ſolemnized in October, Auguſtalia. 

to the Honour of Auguſtus; becauſe in this 15 

Month that Prince returned to Rome, adorned 

with Lawrels of Victory and Conqueſt. 3 
LAURENT ALI and Angenoralia were Laurentalia. 

Feaſts celebrated in December; the firſt were +; 

entitled to Acæa Laurentia, the laſt to Angero- 

u, Goddeſs of Anguifh and Silence. 
MAFUMA and PFloralia were Solemnities Majuma. 

obſerved in May, and April; the firſt devoted - 

to Venus, the laſt to Flora. See in GAMES. | 
The Feſti, or AGONES CAPITOLINUS Agones Capi» 

YJ vere conſecrated to Jupiter, as Guardian or col. | 
brotector of the Capitol; at which Feſtival, 

1 boems were either chaunted or repeated to 

ina. the Honour of that Deity, by the Roman Bo- 
es; He that was moſt eminent for thofe La- 

bours, was rewarded and adorned with aChap- 

let or Crown of Lawrel , from which Inye- 

ture it is probable our modern Poet Laureats 

did extract their firſt Denomination. He who 

I vould ſee more diſplay'd Deſcriptions of theſe 

I Feaſts, let him view Roſinus, Meurſins, de Feſtis 

| Gracorum ; Hoſpinian , de Origine Feſtorum; or 

55 dreuchius, de Sacrificizs Gentilium. See GAMES. 


1 me Perſians, 


Ia which they forgive all Injuries. © 3 L 
I. The day on which Apis (a black Ox ſpot- Egyptian 

. ted with White) is calved, is a great Feaſt Fee. 
1 mongft che Egyptians. Ce ng fo 


HOC EN and Huſſein, 15 4 great Feaſt among, Perſian Feafs. 


' BUHIRA is a great Feaſt among the Turks, Turkifn F. 


5 8 
Chriſtian 
Feaſts, 


Day; which are St. George for England, St. Da- 
vid for Wales, St. Fago or Fames for Spain, St. 
Anthony for Portugal, St. Mark for Fenice, St. 


Feat. 5 


India. 


Birachmen. Sedre, in Perſia ; Lama, in Tartar); 


rocco; Daroos or Harbods in Mogul's Countrey, 


Multiplication 
of Deities to 
pleaſe the Pec- 

. 


Muſcovite 
las is a Feaſt Day, and their Patron Saint. ; 


5 Feſtivals, yearly called Sapans, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by the Names of Giachie, Cateano-Giai- 


named the Mufti ; by the old Romans their | 


reach the Number of ſeveral Thoufands , for 


Of Religion. 
To Chriſtian (eſpecially Rowan Catholick) 
Countries, the Patron Saint is a great Feaſt, 


Lewis or Dennis for France, St. Patrick for Fe- 
land , St. Andrew for Scotland , St. Peter for 

The Anunciation of the Virgin is the chief 
Feaſt Day with the Muſcovite 5; but St. Nicho- 


Nemes 
Charite 
Tutul: 
ic Go 
Goddl 
ndend 
Gentin 


Thoſe People of India,extra Gangem, obſerve 


mo, Segienou, Daiche, and Donon. 


Note, The Chief Prieſt by the Turks 1s 


Prieſts were named Flamines ; by the old Bri- | 
tains, Druids ; by the Indians they are called } 


Raulini, in India extra Gangem ; Alfaqui's in M- 


The chief Deities of the Romans, and 
; other Nations, 5 


The ROMANS had an infinite Number of 
Gods, Goddeſſes, and Demi-Gods, even to 


they had a Deity for every thing. And in- Z 
deed the Multiplication of Deities , was for 
the Satisfaction and Content of the rude Peo- 
ple, who could not comprehend how one and BY | 
the ſameDeity could be diffuſed throughout all BY 1; 
Parts of the Univerſe, therefore were Do P 
Sox | "A : ſed B 


* 
nn 
-4 many Gods ; the chief of which were Fu- Dii majorem 
Jie, the God of Thunder, Juno of Riches, Gentium. 
i= us of Beauty, Minerva of Wiſdom, Veſta of 
vt, Ihe Earth, Ceres of Corn, Diana of Hunting, 
t. Nr, of War, Mercury 'of Eloquence, Vulcan 
„e- Wot Fire, Apollo of Phyſick, Neptune of the Sea, 
or Janus of Husbandry, Saturn of Time, Geni- 
n of Nativities, Orcus of Hell, Bacchus of Wine, 
of ls of Seeds, Sol the Sun, Luna the Moon, 
0. Bens Goddeſs of War, Victoria of Victory, 
lene is of Revenge, Cupid of Love, Gratiæ or 
(harites of Thanks. The Penates were Man's . 
Tutular Gods. Lares the Houſhold Gods. Par- res. Parce. 
e Goddeſſes of Deſtiny. Furiæ or Eurnenides Furicæ. 
Goddeſſes of Puniſhment. Fortune of Pro- Fortune. 
ndence. All theſe were called Dii major  _ 
bentium. 5 * 
There were others whom they named Indi- Indigites. 
ries, being Men who for their Merits were 
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deify d; as Hercules, Faunus, Rc. . 

The Vertues themſelves had Temples, Sacri- Vertues. 
ices and Feſtivals ; ſuch were the "Temples of 
Peace, Concord, Quietneſs, Liberty, Safety, 
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2 Wiliciey, Virtue, Honour, Piety, Hope, Cha- 
y, Chaſtity, and of the Mind. 3 

I Beſides theſe they had Inferior Gods, called 5 
hemones, i. e. Semi-Homines, which were but Semones. 
half Men, ſuch were the Gods of Birth, 
ducking, Milk, Cradles, and their Gods o 
RS. 20d ͤ /// / /o ((( 

Every particular God had his Sacrifice; white Particular d- 
FLeaſts were ſacrificed to the Supernal Gods, e e 
m- Back to the Infernal: The Bull to Fupiter, 

TY tune, Mars, Apollo, Luna, and the Hero's. 

4 The Ram to Mars and the Heros. Wine to 
"i bees and Liber. The Goat to Eſculapius and 
a er. Milk and Honey to Ceres. A Horſe 
ſed 18% and Mars. A Lamb to Juno and Fau- 


HN ,. 


Particular 


bo 


» 


Bird affign'd 
£0 each Deity. 


Tree parti- 
cular te each 
Deity. 


cures to their 
Chariots. 


 Lares. 


Ven, Ge. © CNY EE, 
' To each God was afligned his particulat 


Of Religion. 5 
nu. A Doe to Pan and Minerva. A Hind to 
Diana. A Hog to Silvanus. A Cock to the 


A. Sow to Sybele and Ceres. 


A Hen t 
Eſculapins, A 


Child to Saturn. | A. Dove to 


Bird. The Eagle to Jupiter; The Cock to 
the Sun ; The Magpye to Mars ; The Raven 
to Apollo, c. ol 

They had alſo their peculiar Trees; Fuji. 
ter the Oak, Pallas the Olive, Venus the Myr- 


tle, Pluto the Cyprus, Bacchus the Vine, Her 
COM cules the Poplar, Apollo the Lawrel, &&c. 
Proper Crea- 


They had alſo proper Creatures to draw 
their Chariots : Jupiter, Sol, Mars, and Neptune, 


had their Chariots drawn by Horſes ; Saturn | 


by Dragons; Thetzs, Tryton  Lucothe, by Dol- 
phins; Bacchus by Lynxes and Tygers ; Diana 


by Stags ; Lima by Oxen; Oceanus by Whales ; | 

Funo by Peacocks ; Ceres by | 

Serpents. . Pluto by four black Horſes : M.. 
cury, inſtead of a Chariot, had Wings on his 
Head and Heels; Venus by Swans, Doves and 
Sparrows ; The laſt of which is well de- 
ſcanted on by the Greek Epigrammiſt, and 


See Roſſ. Myp. 
Poet. Lilius Gi- 
raldus Syntag- 
wat a Deorum, 


The Gods, 


how Armed. and Diana with Bows and Arrows, Jupiter witü 


Cybele by. Lyons ; 


ſpeaks thus in Engliſ- 
When the Blind Boy doth Addreſs, 


Hi Forces unto Wantonneß, | 
He then Extra#s Plumes for his Arrows 
From his Mother's Luſtful Sparrows : 
But when again he would Inſpire 
 Mortals with a Chaſt Deſre; 
Zo Plume a Dart for ſuch 4 Love, 
He borrows Feathers from her Dove, 


Alſo Saturn was Armed with a Scythe, Apollo 


n * po — e . — — 8 — —— 
* NN F 4 : : , : 
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Thunderbolts, Mars with a Sword, Mercury 

with his Caducens or Rod, Neptune with a 

Trident, Bacchus With the Thyrſus or Spear 

wound about with Vine-Leaves; Hercules with 

his Cleave or Club; Minerva with her Launce | 

and Egis or Target, having on it Meduſa's 

Head; Vulcan with his Tongs, Go. 


33) ie I ts. Idolatrous 
I ndolatrous Nations at this time. Nations at 
os. | 8 18 „„ this day. 


The Egyptians worſhip a Black Ox, called The Egypti- 


Io Ip, ſpotted in ſome particular places with . 
WM yhice. The Day on which he is {till Calved, 

aw Is a great Feſtival. At Arſinoe they worſhip a 

me, Crocodile; At the City of Hercules the Ich- 

urn WM reumon, a ſmall Creature, Enemy to the Cro- 

ol- Wl codile ( fee in Animals.) Some of them wor- 

ins ip a Cat; Others a Faulcon, &c. i 


The Hiſpaniolans, in the Iſle of Hiſpaniola, Hiſpaniolans = 
worſhip Images of Goblins. SR 5 


The Aſcladans among the Tartars, each Fa- Aſcladans. 
mily in chat Province worſhip their Progeni- 
be F 5 
The Javans, in the Iſſe ava, worſhip every Javans. 
Day that which they chance to meet firſt in 
the Morning, tho' a Hog, Serpent, Fly, &c. 
The Mantans in Manta worſhip a great Eme= Mantans. 
auld they have. 5 F 
The Calecutans in Calecut worſhip the Devil's Calcecutans. 
image with four Horns. 5 
The Negapatans, or People of Negapatan, Negapatans: 
Adore a Maſſey Vaſt Copper-gilded Pagod, 
r Idol, mounted on a Chariot of eight 
Wheels, over-laid with pure Gold; which, as 
es drawn about, that Man is moſt happy that 
p . bau himſelf under naked, and is cruſhed to 
bÞ ! Leath. „ 
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| Japaners. 


Dabytan 8. 


whoſe Thumb is 40 Inches about. They were 


hollow Manada, which at certain ſolemn times 


with cruel infernal Tortures. He is formed 


Of Religion. 


The Fapaners, or People of Meacco; the Me. Ml ſeveral 


tropolis of Fapan, have 70 Temples, wherein being 


are 3333 Menada's, or little Idols; The Two Ml Pegs, 5 
Chief are called Amida and Foqueux ; One of 
which is a huge Coloſs of Gilded Copper, 


once Converted, but Apoſtatiz d about Am 
180 3 *ö'ĩitün 
The Dabytans, or People of Dabys, have 1 


is inflamed within, and a Child alive offered 
aim, which 1s fryed to Death in his Embraces 


%, 


Sitting upon his Heels, after the Mode of the Wl Way. 

. Eaſtern Pagan Deities. , 2. 
Tenchedians. The Tenchedians, or People of Tenchedy, be- dat is 
ITN troth every New Moon, a Damoſel more fair I Th 
than ordinary unto Satan, who there viſibly WM *2-C 

plays the Impoſtor, and is adored in Darkneſs MW ln; 

by Acts of Venery; the Room being firſt made neath 
Glorious with Lamps, are all extinguiſhed by . Th 

ſome Fiend like a kind of Miracle. 3 Dead 
Atlani. The Atlani have no other Deity, than by 2 © pre 
barbarous Ceremony to fix a naked Sword in e) 
che Ground, and adore t. II 
Carthagini- The Old Carthaginians, under the Name of nd | 

- Saturn, worſhipped a hollow Image called 4% T 
loch, (ſignifying in the Oriental Languages BY Leag 

4 King) ſometimes Offering or Burning for a f nd 

Sacrifice 200 of the choiceſt Youths at a time, Vic 
when in any eminent danger. blew 
Ceylonians. The Ceylonians have in their Iſle Ceylon a Gate 
high Hill called Pico d' Adam, or Adam's Hill 14 Rom 

on the Top whereof is a Houſe or Cloyſter, in 1 


which was fhrined in Gold the Tooth of an Wy lets. 
Ape, eſteemed the Holieſt thing in India. 1 
The Portugueze, Anno 1554, ſearching the Place er 
in hope of Treaſure, found in a little COP b; 
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ecious Stones, and this Tooth; which 


being by them brought away, the Kings of 
Pegu, Siam, Bengala, Beſnagar, &c. ſent Embaſ- 
dors unto the Viceroy of India, offering (to 


coveral Pr 


a 
hae the Tooth again) 700000 Ducats in Gold; 
e which the Po77ugucne would have accepted, hal 


| not the Archbiſhop of Goa, like a good Chri- 
gan, prevented it ſaying, 1dolatry ſhould not 

e furtbered: and ſo ordered it to be burnt. 

zut another being found, again they ſhut it | 

ed up in the ſame place, and gave the Finder 4 

aſt Recompence; who affirmed to them, 

was the ſame the Portuguexe had taken 
. ET 5 
The Aſſprians worſhip Adad and Atergatis ; Aſſyrians. 
tat is, the Sun and the Earth. _ DO Ong 


The Pöltner, and the People along the. 
pl dea Coaſt to the Phenicians, worſhipped Da- 


am; A Sea-God of Human Shape above, be- 


els Þ 
by The Perzanss or People of Peru, worſhip the Peruans. 
dead Bodies of their Ingua , or Emperors ; 
yl ſo preſerving them with a kind of Robin, that 
in they ſeem alive. LF 
IF The Smyrneans at Smyrna had the Temple Smyrneans. 
> of nd Image of Homer, which they adored. So 


The. Chinos , meaning thoſe ſome few Chinois. | 


M- 
iges leagues from Funquileu in China, had a Man 
or a ind a Woman 7 Fathom, or 74 Spans high, 


which they Adored. The Man for him that 
e Hell-Fire ; She for the Portreſs of Hell- 
on a Gate. The Chinvis are now Converted to the 


Iill; 4 ban Catholick Religion. Hh . 

r, mM 2 The Saxons worſhipped the Seven Pla- What the Old | 

an F ts, J Et, nee” WR ſhip Wor- 
| ip'd. | 


dia. The Old Iriſh worſhipped the Moon at The Old 77 %. 
lace very Changes. © | Idolarry. | 
15 = | . The 


8 f Religion. 
The Old g. The Britains formerly Adored Diana, who 
rains Idola- had a Temple where St. Paul's Church in Los- 
try. don ſtands now; as alſo Apollo ho had a Tem- 
ple where Weſtminſter-Abby ſtands. They like. 
wiſe worſhipped Minerva, who trad a Temple 
LS at Bath, &c. x V 
The Old S:or's The Scots had anciently x Temple of Apull 
_ Idolatry. at Dalkeith in Scotland. EL 
_ Chinviy. Ide Chinois in General are thought to be 
Pagans as formerly, tho' the Emperor hath 
allowed of the Roman Catholick Religion to 
be embraced by Publick Edict, and the Pro- 
vince of Nankin ; and thoſe on the Sea-Coaſts 
embrace Chriſtianity. Their two chief Idols 
of Note are that called Foe, Foe 3 and another 
in ſhape of a Dragon. © 1 


accore 
ries m 
Point: 
conce 
homet. 
| homet, 
But tl 
diate { 
to) M 
calling 
ticks; 
Believ 
of the 
trace 
demn 
the 7 
Book 
Wl thoſe 
WM ricoric 
There 


Age the Religions of Bute 
| 8 Reli % 25 f 5 Kalkan of Europe: 1 
o. Of the Mahometan Religion we have ſpoke | 


in Law. See alſo hereafter in Mahomet a- Wh {:rabl 
mongſt the Hereticks, inſerted in this Trea- re Fc 
riſe of Religion. The Degrees in their Re- bace 
 ligion are, 1. The Saff, or Novices. 2. Calfs ind 
or Readers. 3. Hegi, or Writers of Books; for f im : 
Printing they uſe not. 4. Napi, or young le D 
Doctors. 5. The Caddi, or Judge in each I upre 
City. 6. The Mudreſf to overſee the Cadis. ion 
7. The Nulli, principal Church-Governor ue, 
under the Mufti. 8. The Cadeleſcais, whereof MI tween 
are only Three; One of Greece; One for Ana- de 4 


zolia ; The Third for Egypt and Syria. 9. The WF mon! 
Mufti, their High-Prieſt or Pope. See in G. A tt 
vernment. 5 e . 5 liroug 


| Followergof | The Followers of Mabomet are divided into WF ie. 
Two great Sects, which are very violent a- Th 
gainſt each other, and are the Turks and Per- WY ul | 
fians ; which laſt obſerve Mahomet's Doctrine, WY bly 
| Fn LS a- ll” 


© Maho met. | 


Of Religion. : 65 
+ W:ccording to the Explication and Commenta- 
„nes made by Mortis Hali, differing in ſeveral 
+. Points from the Turks. The Debate is chiefly 
e: Wl concerning the immediate Succeſſors of Ma- 
le bomet. The Turks reckoning them thus; a- 
bomet, Aboubekir, Omas, Oſman, and Mortis Hali. . 
% ut the Per fans will have Hali to be the imme- 

diate Succeflor of (and fome eſteem him equal 
be to) Mabomet; for which the Turks abhor them, 
th WY calling them Rafadi and Caſſors; i. e. Schi ſma- 
ticks; and themſelves Muſelmen; 1. e. True 


to | 

o- Bclievers. They differ alſo in the Explication | 
ts Wl of their Alchoran, the Perſians having it con- 

ls racted in a leſſer Volume. Which laſt con- 
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er demn Abubexer, Haumer and Oſmen, and eſteem 
I che Turks as Hereticks, burning whatever 5 
Book or Monument they find concerning ua 
thoſe Three. And the Turks hold it more Me- "IN 
 MWriorious to kill one Perſian than 70 Chriſtians. | 
ke There is likewiſe another (but not ſo conſi- 
a- WM cable) Sect of Mahomerans'in Morocco, who 
a- re Followers of Haumet (firſt of the preſent 
e- Whice of Emperors there) who was at firſt a 
, und of Monk, and quitting his Retirement 
or o 1514, began to preach publickly, that 1 
ng e Doctrine of Hali and Omar, and other In- 1 
ch epreters of the Law, was only Human Tra- 1 
js, ton; beſides ſeveral other things of that Na- 0 


we, as occaſions no ſmalt Animoſities be- 
Wen them. The Nations which follow 
e Mabometan Religion, ſee in Mahomet 
he mongſt the Hereticks, with ſome Reaſons 
7 a the great ſpreading of that Religion 
= 155 iroughour the World, excepting in Ame- 
5 = 6a. | GE | „ | 8 
a- The Greek Church differs from the Romiſh Or the G; 6 
u Reformed Churches: f. Denying the Church, EY. 
© doch Ghoſt to proceed from the Father and 


_—_—_ Of Religion. 

the Son. 2. Denying Purgatory, but Prayin 

for the Dead. 7 Believing 45 Hol Me 
enjoy not the Preſence of God before the Re- 
ſurrection. 4. Communication in both Kinds, 
but uſing Leavened Bread, and mingling Warm 
Water with Wine ; which, both together, they 
diſtribute with a Spoon. F. Receiving Chil. 
dren of Seven Years old to the Sacrament. 
7 6. Forbidding Extream Union, Confirma- 
i. e. Priefts a- tion, and Fourth Marriages. 7. Admitting 
| mong them none to Orders but ſuch as are Married, and 
7 prohibiting Marriage to them that are acually 
ofiner. in Orders. 8. Rejecting Carved Images, but 
” admitting the: Painted. 9. Obſerving Four 
Lents in the Year. 10. Reputing it unlawfull 
| What Coun- to Faſt on Saturdays. This Religion is recei- 
| * follow ved in ſeveral Parts of Old Greece, by Muſcovy) 


; _— Wolly, in Raguſa, and part of the Territories 


belonging to the Venetians; likewiſe in Hun- 
ary. | 2 — . 
Of the ND. The Roman Catholick Church is embraced by 
Carholick Re- moſt Chriſtian Countries of Europe; The Pro- 
ligion. feſſors whereof are called Papiſts, from the 
Latin word Papa, ſignifying Pope, who is Head 
of their Church, and whoſe Doctrine they 
follow. They are called Romans from Rome, 
the Reſidence of their Popes , whoſe Biſhopy 

is Chief Biſhop of all the other Churches 
The Tenets of the Romiſh Church may appeag 
by that Creed made in the Council of Trent 
where Pope Paul the Third, and Pius the 
Fourth preſided, called againſt Martin Luther 
wherein She took occaſion to ſer. forth hei 
Principles in theſe brief collective Heads. 


The Trains Article I. I believe in One God, the Father Al 
Creed, mighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth, and of as 
things vifible and inviſible, 1 l 


TY Of Religion. © 67 
I. And in One Lord Feſus Chriſt, the only. See the Coun | 
hegoten Son of God; Begotten of his Father before Cils hereafters 
all Worlds, God of God, Light of Light, very God 
of very God ; - Begotten, not made; being of one 
Suftance with the Father, by 2vhom all things 
| ayere made. 0 ES 
III. Who for us Men, and for our Salvation, 
came down from Heaven, and was Incarnate by the 
Holy Ghoſt of the Virgin Mary, and was made 
Man. EFT Es: 5 5 
IV. And was Crucified alſo for us under Pon- 
tius Pilate, Suffered and mas Buried. 
V. And the Third day roſe again according to 
the Scriptures. BD 5 
VI. And aſcended into Heaven, and ſitteth on 
the Right hand of the Father. 5 
VII. And He ſhall come again with Glory to 
Fudge both the Quick and the Dead, whoſe King- 
dom ſhall haue no End, HER 
VIII. And ] believe in the Holy Ghoſt, the Lord 
ind Giver of Life, ho proceedeth from the Father 
on ind the Son, who with the Father and the Son to- 
8. faber i Worſhipped and Gloriſſed, who ſhake by the 
—Y Prophets, | LY 3 
. 1 IX And ] believe one Catholick and Apoſtolick 
YN Church. A To Wa 
hoy | * I acknowledge one Baptiſm for the Remiſſion 
J Sins. e . 
* And ] look for the Reſurrection of the 
Dead, . 1 
XII. And the Life of the World to come. Amen. 
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XIII. 7 moſt firmly admit and embrace Apo- Tradition: 
falical and Eccleſiaſtical Traditions, and all o- For this they 


| I | , os 8 £ b cite IJrenæu, 
* ber Obſervations and Conſtitutions of the ſame be, 1 ; 


f all Church. I. 2. 6. 7, &cé. 


4 VF 


68 Of Religion. 
Expoſition of XIV. I do admit the Holy Scriptures in the ſame 
Scripture, Senſe, that Holy Mother Church doth, whoſe buſineß 

it w to Judge of the true Senſe and Interpretation of 

them ; and I will interpret them according to the 

unanimous Conſent of the Fathers, 8 

XV. Ido profeſs and believe that there are Seven 

Sacraments of the New Law, truly and properly ſo 

called; Inſtituted by Feſus Chriſt our Lord, and 
Ef neceſſary to the Salvation of Mankind, though not 
, Seven Sacre= 1] of them to every one, Viz. Baptiſm, Confirma- 
— tion, Euchariſt, Penance, Extreme Unction, H 


Grace ; and that of theſe, Baptiſm, Confirmation, 


and Orders, may not be repeated without Saeriledge. | 
745 alſo receive and admit the received and appro- 


wed Rites of the Catholick Church in her ſolemn Ad- 
miniſtration of the aforeſaid Sacraments, 
VXVI. I do embrace and receive all and every 
thing that hath been defined and declared by the Holy. 
Council of Trent concerning Original Sin and Fu- 
FINcation, . LE ; 
DEVIL I do alſo profeſs, that in the Maſs there 
z offered unto God, a true, proper, and propitiatory 
Tranſubtanti. Sacrifice for the Quick and the Dead; and that in 
——_ the moſt Holy Sacrament of the Euchari ſt, there is 


Tor this they truly, really, and ſubſtantially, the Body and Blood, 1 


cite Ambr. de together with the Soul and Divinity of our Lord Fe- 
Sacram. I. 6. ſus Chriſt ; and that there is a Converfion made of 
Higgs de St. the whole Sub ſtance of the Bread into the Body, and 


Victor. 1. 2. of the whole Subſtance of the Wine into the Blood; 


ol 
Orders, and Matrimony; and that they do 4 
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c. 8 


Lanfranc. ad- ſubſtantiation. 8 


e e Nil. confeſs that under one kind only, whole i | 


and entire Chriſt, and a true Sacrament is taken 


C. 17. 


aud received. 


: Purgatory.  XIX. I do firmly believe that there is a Purga- 
1 Cor. 3. 13, tory ; and that the Souls v3 Priſoners there, 40 5 
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14, 15. | be ö 5 Suff. 71 | 7+] . 1 
Matth 5. 26. receive belp by the Suffrages of the Fuithfu 


which Converſion the Catholick Church calls Tran- ; 
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Chriſt, of the Bleſſed Virgin the Mother of God, and eite fleb. 11.21, 


ces was left by Chriſt in the Church ; and that the cite Marth. 16. 


declared by the Sacred Canons, O Ecumenical Councils, 


throughout all Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, tries embrace 
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Of Religion. 69 
XX. Ido likewife believe that the Sainte reign- Propertobainte. 
ing together with Chriſt, are to be Worſhipped and For this they 
Prayed unto, and that they do offer Prayers unto God Ts + 1 * 
for u, and tbat their Re icks are to be had in Vene- Zach. 1.12. 
„„ DE TTASTOND, We 16 Tic p06. $8. 
XXI. I do moſt firmly aſſert that the Images of For this they 
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of other Saints, ought to be bad and retainel; and i S. 18. & 
. r e e 8 

that due Honour and Veneration ought to he gi ven to Exod. 25. 18. 

— ITIS . n f 3 3 Kings 6. 24. 
XXII. I do affirm, that the Power of Indulgen- For this they 


n nfl vo Chil Pe G2. 
XXIII. I do acknowledge the Holy Catholick 

and Apoſtolick Roman Church to be the Mother and 

Miſtreſs 4 all Churches ; and I do promiſe and ſwear = 

true Obedience to the Biſhop of Rome, the Succeſſor 

of St. Peter, the Prince of the Apoſtles, and Vicar 

XXIV. I do undoubtedly receive and profeſs all 

other things which have becn delivered, defined and 

and eſpecially by the Holy Synod of Trene : and all 

things contrary thereunto „ and all Hereſies Condem- 

ned, Rej ost ed and Anathematized by the Church , I 

do likewiſe Condemn, RejeFt and Anathematixe. 


The Roman Catholick Religion is received What Coun- 
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Flanders, Poland, in Germany, Sicily, &c. Em- the Romiſb 
braced alſo by many in gland bam, 3 
and ; and diffuſes it ſelf with the People of 
theſe Countries; who plant Colonies either in 
A, Africa or America; Of which the vaſt 
Country of China in Aſia is ſaid by the French 
Miſſionaries to have lately embraced the Ro- 
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70 
Of the Luthe« 
ran Religion. 


Of Religion. 
The Lutheran Church beareth no great dif. 


ference from the Roman Church. Luther waz 
born at Iſteben, in the Country of Mansfield, 


and ſtudied firſt at Magdeburg; but at the efta- 
bliſhing of the Univerſity of Wittenberg, he 


was choſen to Profeſs there. 


It hapned Am 


1516, Pope Leo ſent about ſeveral Jubilees and 


Pardons, againſt which Luther inveighed both 


unn kane, 
whence the 
Name. 


ther with his Pen, but the Doctrine ſtill ſpread | 
in Germany, where it greatly remains at this 
day among ſome. few of the Electors; as of | 
the Elector of Brandenburg, Hanover, and E- 
lector of Saxony; tho' now the laſt is of the 
Romiſh Church, being King of Poland. Luther 
taught that Indulgences were unlawful; Op- 
poſed Invocation of Saints, Image-Worſhip, 2 
Free-Will , Pope's Supremacy, Excommuni- 
cation, &c, They retain the Practice of Con- 
feſſion in this Church; alſo Crucifixes, and 
many other Ceremonies of the Roman Church. 


What Coun- 


Elector of 
Brandenburg 
is now K. of 
Fra. 


tries embrace 
the Lut heran 
Religion. 


Of Calviniſm. 


many of them, adhered to the Doctrine of 


| Luther, and proteſted to Defend it; hence were 


they firſt called Proteſtants, This broke out 


into a War; the Emperor of Germany gaining 


the better. Our Henry VIII. oppoſed this Lu- 


It began about Anno 1517. 


4 


CALVINISM was begun by John Calvin 
about Anno 1520. He faid that the Hebrew ® 
Text of the Old Teſtament. is only Authen- ? 
tical, and ſo the Greek of the New Teſtament.  * 
That the Scripture in Fundamentals is _ 2 


This Religion is entirely embraced (being 
approved, and allowed of by Frederick I.) 
throughout Denmark and Norway ; and-greatly F 

prevails in Swedeland, Germany, el pecially Sit. 
ny, Brandenburg, &G 7 95 rh BY ; 


OF Religion. 71 
ck it ſelf, and is a ſufficient Judge of Contro- 
vetſies. That the Son of God received not his 
Eſſence of the Father; nor is he God of God, 
but God of himſelf. That Chriſt was in the 
state of Damnation when he Suffered for us. 
That there is no Purgatory. That the Church 
may Err. That St. Peter was not Biſnop of 
ume. That there be only Two Sacraments, 
Baptiſm, and the Lord's Supper. That Bap- 
tiſm of Water is not abſolutely neceſſary. 
That there is no Tranſubſtantiation. That 
the Clergy ought to Marry. He alſo re- 
jected the Church - Hierarchy and Ceremo- 


be, Os: = EN 
Calvins Doctrine is chiefly embraced in What Coun- 

Geneva, Brandenbung, Switzerland, and Hol- tries chiefly 

bat: . 5 embrace Cale 

Note, That theſe three laſt Religions of Ro- Og. 

man, Lutheran and Calviniſm, are tolerated by 

the Laws of Germany; and at Manheim, in the 

Palatinate (before it was ruined by the French) 

ll the Three Parties in Religion, uſed to Ce- 

kbrate their Divine Worſhip in one and the 

ame Church, only chuſing different Times 

of the Day. N | 


PRESBYTERIANS are ſo called, for Of Presbyte- 
maintaining that the Church in the begin- rin. 
ning was Governed by Presbyters or Elders, 
and that it ſhould be ſo Governed ſtill, ber- _— 
auſe the Office of a Biſhop came not to be 1 
diſtinct from the Presbyter till almoſt 300 TY 
Years after Chriſt , before which time they 
had the ſame name: For Presbyters were Bi- 
ſhops, as they ſhew out of 5, 6, and 7 Verſes 
of the firſt Chapter to Titus. Likewiſe out of 
flierom Epiſt. ad Evang. & ad Ocea. renæus 
4. cont, Hæret. cap. 43, 44. Euſebius Cy 

T4 . Fo 
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I. 5. c. 23. and others. And as they ſhew 

their Names to be one, ſo likewiſe that their 

Office of Preaching and Adminiſtring the Ss. 
craments was the ſame out of x Pet. 4. 2. The 
Power alſo of Ordination they prove to have 

been in the Presbytery, -1 Tim. 4. 14. which 
 Hierom calls the Eccleſiaſtical Senate, I/. 3 

and Ignatius Epiſt. ad Magnes, the Apoſto- 

lical Senate. And that in Ruling; there is no 


difference, they prove out of Hebr. 13. 19. and 


3 x Theſſ. 5.12. For to prove it no Novelty to 
Elders of the have Lay-Elders in the Church, they cite 


People, as 


well az El. Fer. 19. 1. And the Scots admitted of no Bi- 
ders of the ſhops for 290 Years after their Converſion, if | 
Prieſts, which we may believe Johannes Major 2. Hiſt. de geſt, } 


the porta Scotiæ 2. The Cantabriang or People of Biſ- 
42 238. % in Spain, as yet, admit of no Biſhops, as 
ne recorded in the Spaniſh Story; nor is Bilboa, the 


chief Town of Biſcay, any Biſhoprick at this 
day, altho' there are no leſs than 10 Arch- 8 
biſhopricks, and 42 Biſhopricks in the King- 
dom of Spain. Presbytery is Epiſcopacy di- 
lated; and Epiſcopacy is Presbytery contract- 
ed, like Logick and Rhetorick. See in Lo- 


pick. 


| What Coun- The Presbyterian Religion chiefly prevails | 


tries embrace : | *% oj 
: Prevbyte ry. in Scotland and England, . 


Augbaptifts, ANABAPTISTS are fo called from Re- 
baptizing, and had for their Author one Ni- 

cholas Stork, who pretended Familiarity with 

God by an Angel. His Scholar Muntzer rai- 

ſed an Army of 4000 Boors in Suevia and 

Franconia to maintain his Maſter's Dreams, but 

they were overthrown by Count Mansfield. & 

| F 4 #2 


of Leyden, a Taylor, renewed the ſaid 


Dreams; and in Munſter (in Germany) made 


himſelf King of the Anabapriftr, whole Vice. 


roy 
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hew Ml roy was Knipperdoling; but this Fantaſtical 
heir Ml Monarchy was ſoon deſtroyed : Yet fome of 
$a. WW their Set remain, who boaſt much of Dreams, 
The viſons and Enthuſiaſms. Their Tenets are 
ave WM ſome Blaſphemous, and others meerly Relicks 
ict of noted Hereſies. There are ſome of theſe Peo- 
: 3. dle in Holland, and about in other Countries. 


no | INDEPEN.QAN TS are fo called, be- Independamis. 
and MW cauſe they will have every particular Congre- En 
to cation to be ruled by their own Laws, with- 
cite ent Dependance upon any other in Church- 
Bi- matters, preferring . their own private Chur- 
, if ches, as they call them, or Congregations, be- 
eſt, Wl fore common Churches, which they call 
Biſ- Steeple-Houſes. They hold there is no uſe 
as of Learning or Degrees in Schools, for Preach- 
the ing of the Goſpel, and that Maintenance of 
his che Miniſtry by Tythes is Superſtitious and 
ch- IF Judaical. They are againſt Set- Forms of 
iayer, chiefly the Lord's Prayer, accounting 
di- fuch Forms a Choaking of the Spirit. They 
ct- commit the Power of their Keys, in ſome pla- 
Jess, to Women, and publickly to debate and 
determine Ecclefiaſtick Cauſes. They admit 
private Men to adminiſter the Sacraments, 
ind Magiſtrates to perform the Minifter's Of- 
ice in Marrying. They permit Divorces in 
light Caſes. They hold Independency to be 
the beginning of. Chriſt's Kingdom, which is 
0 be here on Earth 1000 Years. They place 
nuch Religion in Names, for they do not like 
the old Names of Churches, of the Days of 
the Week, of the Months of the Year, or of 
Criftmaſe, Candlemaß, &c. In Preaching they 
vill not be tied to a Text, nor to Prayer, but 
ey make one to Preach, another to Pray, a 
third to Proghefie, a fourth to direct the 
__ Pſalm, 


82 


Pſalm, and another to bleſs the People. They 


People in New and Old Erglgnd, and in Holland, 


1 OQUAKERS are a ſpreading people, called 
ua kers, becauſe they uſe to ſhake and trem- 
ble in their Prophecying, (they are by ſome ! 


comptæ manſere comp, ſed pectus anhelum, & rabit | 


rial Ordinances; and : Knowledge got by 
Study and Induftry, pretending an inward i 
Tight from the Spirit. They will not have | 
— Miniſters preach for Tythes, which they call 
| Wages. They reject Expounding the Scrip- 


things ought to be common; that no Man is 
to be called Maſter, or Sir, or to be Saluted BY de 
by the Way; and that one Man ought not to WY Th 
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permit all Gifted Men (as they call them) to 
Preach and Pray; and then, after Prophecy. 
ing 15 ended, they queſtion the Preacher in 
the Points of his Doctrine. They will Bap- 
tize no Children but of their own Congregz- 
tion, nor will Communicate with any of the 
Reformed Churches, &c. There are of theſe 


called Shakers; ) ſo did the Heathen Sooth- | 
ſayers of old, Non vultus, non color unus ; Non 


fera corda tument, &c. They deny all Miniſte- } 


tures, and Singing of Pſalms, and ſay, Prayer 


for Remiſſion of Sins is needleſs. That the BY 


Sprinkling of Water upon Children in Bap- 
tiim 45 Antichriſtian. That Chriſt came to 
deſtroy all Property; and that therefore all FF vn 


have Power over another. They Blaſphe- fn 
mouſly prate that Chriſt had his Failings ; and the 


that he diſtruſted God on the Croſs when he ne 


cried out, My God, my God, why, &c. and M. 
hold other Tenets, like thoſe of the Iadepen- 
„ ne 
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cles agreed 
upon by the 
_ Convocation, 
Anno Dom. 
2592. 


ad Article. 


ney; The Father, che Son, and the Holſt i 


Of Religion. 


The 39 Arti- I. Of Faith in the Holy Trinity. There is be Fa 


one Living and True God Everlaſting; with. Nod. 
ont Body, Parts, or Paſſions, of Infinite Power, VI. 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs ; the Maker and Pre. 5} 
ſerver of all things, both Viſible and Inviſible, Whines 


And in Unity of this Godhead, there be Three ever 


Perſons of One Subſtance, Power and Eter:Mkereb 


II. Of the Word, or Son of God, which u alvat 
made very Man. The Son, which is the Word ure 
of the Father, begotten from Everlaſting off thi 
the Father, the very and Eternal God; of one luth. 


Subſtance with the Father, took Man's Nature 


in the Womb of the Bleſſed Virgin, of her i 0 
_ Subſtance : So that the two whole and per- 


Manhood, were joyned together in One Per- 
ſon, never to be divided; whereof is One 
Chriſt, very God and very Man, who run nel. 


4 Ly 
+ 1, 
"'S 


3d Article. 


ach Article. | 
_ . did truly riſe again from Death, and took 2 
gain his Body, with Fleſh, Bones, and al : 


JIth Article. 


reconcile his Father to us, and to be a Sacri- 
fice, not only for Original Guilt, but alſo for 


As Chriſt died for us, and was buried; ſo alſoÞ 
zs it to be believed that he went down into 


fect Natures, that is to ſay, Godhead and 
be 


3 


2 


5 


r 


% 


. 


Suffered, was Crucified, Dead and Buried, to 


actual Sins of Men. e 
III. Of ibe Going down of Chriſt into Hel. 


IV. of the Reſurrect iam of Chriff. Chrilth 


things appertaining to the Perfection of Man? | 
Nature, wherewith he aſcended into Heaven, f 
and there ſitteth, until he return to Judge ally i: 
Men at the laſt Day. . 1. 
V. Of the Holy Ghoſt. The Holy Ghoſt I kr 
proceeding from the Father and the Son, 18 Ih 


of one Subſtance, Majeſty and Glory, with 


che 
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s due Father and the Son, Very and Eternal 

with. Pod. FF 0 TN Sr 0 I EI 
wer, VI. Of the Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures 6th Article. 
Pre. / Salvation. Holy Scripture containeth all 

ſible fung neceſſary to Salvation: So that what. 

hre ever is not read therein, nor may be proved 

Eter- hereby, is not to be required of any Man, 

Holy at it ſhould. be believed as an Article of the 


Fath, or be thought requiſite or neceſſary to 


»a«Mlvation. In the Name of the Holy Scrip- 5 
Vord ure we do underſtand thoſe Canonical Books. 
g obe the Old and New Teſtament, of whoſe 


luthority was never any doubt in the Church. 


Of the Names and Number of the 
K.!unonical Books, 


Geneſis. Exodus. Leviticus. Numbers. Deutero- Note, There 
„%. Foſhua. Fudges. Ruth. I. Book of Sa- re in the Old 
„„. II. Book of Samuel. I. Book of Kings. 77 % 
l. Book of Kings. I. Book of Chronicles. 1 2 
1 Book, of Chronicles. I. Book of Eſdras. 260 Chapters. 
l. Book of Eſdras. Book of Eſther. Book of In the Apo- 
e. The Pſalms. The Proverbs. Eccleſiaſtes. CH * 1. 
he Song of Solomon. The Four greater Pro- In che Ol 
mets. The Twelve leſſer Prophets. Teſtament 
And the other Books ( as Hierom ſaith) the 23203 Verſes 
church doth Read for Example of Life, and 
ritt I nttruction of Manners: but yet it doth not 
Apply them to eſtabliſh any Doctrine; Such 
ee theſe following. 5 
The III. Book of Eſdras. The IV. Book of 
Eldras, The Book of Tobias. The Book of Fu- 
ith, The reſt of the Book of Ether. The Book 
Wiſdom. Feſus the Son of Sirach. Baruch the 
ropher. The Song of the Three Children. 
liz Story of Suſanna. Of Bell and the Dra- 
| The: | | gon. 
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7th Article. 


fore they are not to be heard, which fcien 


Of Religion, 
n. The Prayer of Manaſſes. The I. Boy this 
of Maccabees. The II. Book of Maccabees, then 
All the Books of the New Teſtament, x ol t 


they are commonly received, we do receive hi 


and account them Canonical. . »- "1 
Eo OTE MOT A TIES; - EO re 
VII Of the Old Tape, The Ola Tea fi © 


ment is not contrary to the New: for both in for 
the Old and New Teſtament, Everlaſting Lie I te 
is offered to Mankind by Chriſt, who is the © 
only Mediator between God and Man. Where. Sin 


that the old Fathers did look only for Tian. I ate 
tory Promiſes. Altho' the Law given from ah 
God by Moſes, as touching Ceremonies and Ml U, 


Kites, do not bind Chriſtian Men, nor the cal 


Civil Precepts thereof ought of neceſſity to | Po 


| withſtanding, no Chriſtian Man whatſoever, | 
is free from the Obedience of the Command- 


be received in any. Commonwealth: yet not- ©* 


ments, which are called Moral. 


8th Article. VIII. Of the Three Creeds. The Three 
Creeds, Nicene Creed, Athanaſian Creed, and on 
that which is commonly called the Apoſtles ® * 
Creed, ought throughly to be received and 5 
believed: for they may be proved by moſt 0 
3 Certain Warrants of Holy Scripture. | I 
Ith Article. IX. Of Original Birth or Sin. Original Sin | 
ſtandeth not in the following of Adam (23 l 
the Pelagians do vainly talk) but it is the fault * 
and corruption of the Nature of every Man BY , 
that naturally is ingendred of the Off- ſpring ; 
of Adam, whereby Man is very far gone from : 
Original Righteouſneſs, and is of his ow! Þ | 
Nature inclined to Evil; ſo that the Fleſh luſt- 
eth always contrary to the Spirit ; and there- F A 


fore in every Perſon born into this World, ir 0 
deſervyeth God's Wrath and Damnation. And 2 
ER | mm 2 


Of Religion. | | 79 
this Infection of Nature doth remain; yea, in 
them that are Regenerated, whereby the Luſt 
of the Fleſh, called in Greek Þeornwua- on exo F, 
which ſome do expound the Wiſdom, ſome 
Senſuality, ſome the Affection, ſome the De- 
fire of t leſh, is not ſubject to the Law of 
TY God. And altho' there is no Condemnation 


| 


bor them that Believe, and are Baptized ; yet 
Life the Apoſtle doth confeſs, that Concupi- 
ſcence and Luft; hath of it ſelf the Nature of 
X. Of Free-Will, The Condition of Man, oth Article. 
not turn and prepare himſelf by his own na- e 6, If. 
the calling upon God: Wherefore we have no 12.11. St John 
„e Power to do Good Works pleaſant and ac- ©: 44. Phil. a. 
not- ceptable to God, without the Grace of God, * 
by Chriſt preventing us, that we may have a 
nd. 3H Good-Will, and working with us when we 
| me that Goode WHL Ion nn; 
res 1 XI. Of the Fuſtification of Man. We are ac- ; ith Article. 
and counted Righteous before God, only for the 
les Merit of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt 
and 1 y Faith, and not for our own Works, or 
noſt Deſervings. Wherefore that we are Juſti- 
I ted by Faith only, is a moſt wholſome 
sin Doctrine, and very full of Comfort, as more 
(a8 kregely is expreſſed in the Homily of Fuſtifi- 
cation. | „ | 
fan XII. Of Good Works. Albeit that Good \ th Article 
ing "y Works, which are the Fruits of Faith, and 
om If follow after Juſtification, cannot put away 
dur Sins, and endure the ſeverity of Gods 
Judgment ; yet are they pleaſing and accepta- 
de to God in Chriſt, and do ſpring out ne- 
„ it ceſſarily of a true and lively Faith; inſomuch 
ind J dat by them a lively Faith may be * evi- 
5 | WM __ Cdently 


after the Fall of Adam, is ſuch, that he can- For this the 


and tural Strength and good Works to Faith, and 16. 12. 1 Cor. 
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80 Religion. 
dently known, as a Tree diſcerned by the 
Fruit. tr ELIA Peri ds 
- 23th Article, XIII. Of Works before Fuſtification. Works 
8 done before the Grace of Chrift, and the In- 
ſpiration of his Spirit, are not pleaſant to 
God; for as much as they ſpring not of Faith 
in Jeſus Chrift, neither. do they make Men 
meet to receive Grace, or (as the School- 
Authors fay ) deſerve Grace of Congruity; 
yea, rather for that they are not done, as God 
hath willed and commanded them to be done, 
| = doubt not but they have the Nature of 
r4th Article. XIV. Of Works of Supererogation. Volun- | 
tary Works, beſides, over and above God's 
_ Commandments, which they call Works of 
1 SGlruupererrogation, cannot be taught without 
I Arrogancy and Impiety : For by them Men 
do declare, That they do not only render un- 
to God as much as they are bound to do, but 
3 that they do more for his ſake, than of boun- 
See in clergy- den Duty is required: Whereas Chriſt ſaith 3 
nl Low plainly, When ye have done all that are com- 
_=_ 4th. * —_ fo ou, ſay, Me are unprofitable Ser- 9 
| W 5 | | | | i 
r5th Article. XV. Of Chrift alone without Sin. Chriſt in 
the Truth of our Nature, was made like unto Þ 
l! us in all things (Sin only except) from which 
A he was clearly void, both in his Fleſh and in 
| Spirit. He came to be a Lamb without ſpot, F 
| _ - who by Sacrifice of himſelf once made, ſhould Þ 
þ take away the Sins of the World: and Sin, as 
bp St. Fobn faith, was not in him. But all we the = BY 
reft (altho' Baptizd, and Born again in. f. 
Chriſt ) yet offend in many things; and if 4 ly 
we ſay we have no Sin, we deceive our ſelves, and =] 
LIE EE = i 
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Of Religion. 


ly Sin willingly committed after Baptiſm , is 
din againſt the Holy Ghoſt , and unpardona- 
ble, Wherefore the Grant of Repentance is 
not to be denied to ſuch as fall into Sin after 


| Baptiſm. After we have received the Holy 
Ghoſt, we may depart from Grace given, and 


fall intoSin, and by the Grace of God (we may) 


ariſe again and amend our Lives: And there- 


XVI. Of Sin after Baptiſm. Not every dead- 16th Article. 


fore they are to be condemned which ſay they 


can no more Sin as long as they live here, to 
deny the Place of Forgiveneſs to ſuch as truly 


XVII. Of Predeſtination and Election. Predeſti- 


nation to Life is the everlaſting Purpoſe of 


15th Artielt 


God, whereby (before the Foundations of the 


World were laid) he hath conſtantly decreed 
by his Counſel, ſecret to us, to deliver from 


Curſe and Damnation thoſe. whom he hath 
choſen in Chriſt out of Mankind, and to bring 


them by Chriſt to everlaſting Salvation, as Vel- 
ſels made to Honour. Wherefdre they which 


be endued with ſo excellent a Benefit of God, 


te called according to God's Purpole, by his 


Spirit working in due Seaſon : They through 


Grace obey the calling; they be juſtified free- 
0 they be made Sons of God by Adoption; 
ey 


be made like the Image of his only be- 


gotten Son J eſus Chriſt 3 they walk rel igiouſly- 


in good Works, «and at length by God 5 Mer- 
ey they attain to everlaſting Felicit 


As the, godly Conſideration of Predefting: 


ton, and our Election in Chriſt; is full of 


ſueet pleaſant andunſpeakableComforttogod- 
5 Perſons, and ſuch as feel in themſelves the 


vorking of the Spirit of Chriſt ; mortifying. 


the Works of the Fleſh and their earthly Mem- 


bers, and drawing up * Mind to high and 


heavenix 


N 
— . 
* 2 


ö ek NI rn Tr 
; 


19th Article, | N of the Chureb. The viſible Church ? 


„ Of Reli gion. 


heavenly things, as well becauſe it doth great W 
eſtabliſi and confirm their Faith of Etermi 


Salvation, to be enjoyed through Chriſt, as be. oni 

cauſe it doth fervently kindlè their Love w. . 
wards God : So for curious and carnal Perſons dai 
acking the Spirit of Chriſt to have contimul. 


before their Eyes the Sentence of Gods ft se 

Predeſtination, is a moſt dangerous downfal, Mer 

whereby the Devil doth thruſt them either in- Mind! 

to Deſperation or into wretchleſneſs of moſt 

cle Living, n no o leſs W than Delpe- les 

tion. thing, 
Furthermore, we muſt receive God's Pro- 

mifſes in ſuch wiſe as they be generally ſet WM X. 

forth to us in Holy Scripture: And in our do- Miee7: 

ings,” that Will of God i is to be followed which der; 

we have expreſly declared unto us in the Word nn 

FE of God: 

18h Article. XVIII. of obtainin Eternal Salvation onh 579 

the Name of Chriſt. They alſo are to be bad 

Aa ccurſed that p gets to Ne; That every Man 

hall beſaved by the Law or Sed which he pro- 

feſſeth, ſo that he be diligent to frame his Life 

according to that Law, and the Light of Na- 

ones for Holy Scripture doth ſet out unto us, 

on the rag of Jeſus Chriſt, hereby hien 1 


ibelaved. 


K „ 
a +a x' 
eln £35: 


of Chriſt is a Congregation of Faithful Menz 
in the which the pure Word of God is preached. 
and the Sacraments be duly miniftred/accord-i 
Ing to Chriſt's Ordinance „ in all thoſe thing 
that of Neceſſity are requiſite to the fame: A 


the Church of Fernſulem, Mlexandria, and 7. Y 
Yioch-have erred: S6/alfo'the Church of Roma fun 
Hath erred, not only in their Living and mang : he 
"ner of Ceremonies; but alſo in W ol : te 


SHOE. 8 8 
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eatl XX. Of the Authority of the Church. The 
ral W-hucch hath power to decree Rites or Cere- 
s be- aonies, and Authority in Controverſies of 
to · Mraith. And yet it is not Lawful for the Church to 
rlons MW -42in any thingthat is contrary to God's Word 
mal. Written, neither may it ſo expound one place 
2005 Wc Scripture, that it be repugnant to another. 
nfal, Wherefore although the Church be a witneſs 
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20th Article 


nd Keeper of Holy Writ, yet as it ought not 
molt o decree any thing againſt the ſame, ſo be- 
pe- des the ſame , ought it not to enforce any 
9 ing te be believed for Neceſſity of Salvati- 
To- = oe Wat . „ £5 50 On Ren 3 
ſet N XXI. Of the Authority of General Councils. 23th Article. 


General Councils may not be gathered toge- 


For this the 
Church cites 


hich der without the Commandment and Will of the 1 1. Seſſl of 
'ord Whrinces. - Andwhenthey be gathered together Later. Counc. 
foraſmuch as they be an Aſſembly of Men, 4: Seſſ. of 


A dereof all be not governed with the Spirit 
nd Word of God) they may err, and ſome- 
ines have erred even in Things pertaining 
Nato God. Wherefore things ordained by 
em as neceſſary to Salvation, have neither 
vength nor Authority, unleſs it may de de- 
aled that they be taken out of Holy Scrip- 
XXII. Of Purgatory. The Romiſh Doctrine 
encerning Purgatory, Pardons, Worſhipping 
ad Adoration, as well of Images as of Re- 
F ck, and alſo Invocation of Saints, is a fond 
ing vainly invented and grounded upon no 
WJ acranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant 
WJ the Word of God. 3 

iI. Of - Mining in the Congregation. It 
dot lawful for any Man to take upon him 
e of ce of Publick Preaching or Miniſtring 


Ode lawfully called and ſent to execute the 
Th r ſame. 


23th Article. 


c Sacraments in the Congregation , before 


ounc. of 
Conſtance, op- 
Pgſite to each 
2 „ 

t. Aug. Ep. 12. 
St. Athauaſ. 
Epiſt. to the 
Biſhops of 
Africa. 


22th Article, 
For this, A- 


poc. 14. Pſalm 


I 26. St. Aug. 
Beware Bre- 
thren, but 2 


Places, &c. 
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called and ſent, which be choſen and calls 


* and ſend Miniſters into the Lord's Vin 
yar 5 ' | : 2 EET 


8 24th Article. 
1 Cor. 14. 6, 
9, 11, 16. 


have publick Prayer in the Church, or to Mi 
niſter the Sacraments in a Tongue nq; unde 
ſtood of the People. 


25th Article. 


kens of Chriſtian Men's Profeſſion ; but 14 
ther they be certain fure Witneſſes , and eli; 
ctual Signs of Grace, and God's good WY 


counted for Sacraments of the Goſpel , bei 
Life allowed in the Scriptures : But yet ha 
any viſible Sigy or Ceremony ordained of Gd 


to be gazed upon, or to be carried about, bf 
that we ſhould duly uſe them. And in 1uS 


ſibly in us, and doth not only quicken, but a 
ſo ſtrengthen and confirm our Faith in hi 


ſuch as have grown partly of the corrupt fal 


O Religion. os 
ſame. And thoſe we ought to judge lawfil 


to this Work by Men who have publick A 
thority given unto them in the Congreeatiq 


XXIV. Of ſpeaking in the Congregation, i 
ſuch a Tongue as the People 3 5 It i 
thing plainly repugnant to the Word of God 
and the Cuſtom of the Primitive Church, t 


XXV. Of the Sacraments. ; Sacraments of 
dained of Chriſt be not only Badges or Td 


towards us, by the which he doth work invy 


There are Two Sacraments ordained of Chri a 
our Lord in the Goſpel ; that is to ſay, Bai 
tiſm®nd the Supper of the Lord. Thoſe FW 
commonly called Sacraments, that is to ſa þ 
Confirmation, Penance , Orders, Matrwg 
ny, and Extreme Unction, are not to Wl 


£ 
lowing of the Apoſtles , partly are States $ 


not like Nature of Sacraments, with BaptiW 
and the Lord's Supper, for that they have n 


4 
. 
- 


The Sacraments were not ordained of Chr 


enly as worthily receive the ſame, they 2 | 


I 
* 


Religion. 5 
wholſome Effect or Operation: But they 
Lat receive them unworthily, purchaſe to 
emſelves Damnation, as St. Paul faith. 


XXVI. Of the Unworthineſs of the Miniſters, 
bich binders not the Effects of the Sacraments, 


Eringled with the Good, and ſome time theEvil 
we chief Authority in the Miniſtration of 
he Word and Sacraments ; yet foraſmuch as 
hey do no? the ſame in their own Name, but 
n Chriſt's, and do miniſter by his Commith- 
mand Authority, we may uſe their Miniſtry 
both in hearing of the Word of God, and in re- 


et of Chriſt's Ordinance taken away by 
heir Wickedneſs , nor the. Grace of God's 
Gifs diminiſhed from ſuch as by Faith, and 


Chriſt's Inſtitution and Promiſe, although they 
Enquiry be made of evil Miniſters , and that 


bey be accuſed by thoſe that have Knowledge 
milty, by juſt Judgment be depoſed. 


= 


VII. Of Baptiſm, Baptiſm is not only 


hereby Chriſtian Men are diſcerned from o- 
bers that be not chriſtened ; but it is alſo a 


„as by an Inſtrument , they that receive 
baptiſm rightly, are grafted 


our Adoption to be the Sons of God by 
be Holy Ghoſt, are viſibly ſigned and ſealed: 


\[tho' in the viſible Church the Evil be ever 


eiring of the Sacraments. Neither is the 


e miniſtred by evil Men. Nevertheleſs it ap- 
xrtaineth to theDiſcipline of the Church, that 


1dign of Profeſſion and Mark of Difference, 


vn of Regeneration or New Birth, where- 
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26th Article, 


mhtly do receive the Sacraments  miniſtred 
mo them, which be effectual, becauſe of 


b their Offences : And finally being found 


27th Article. 


into the Church: 
The Promiſes of the Forgiveneſs of Sin, and 


fich is confirmed and Grace increaſed hy 
ſitue of Prayer unto God. The Baptiſm of 
i WS - n 
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28th Article. 


Inſomuch that to 


Tertullian Lib. 
cont. Marcion. 
St. Cyprian. 
Trat de Und. 
x John 1. 


in the Supper, is Faith. 


29h Article. 


the Bread and Wine) in the Supper of the Lord 


XXIX. Of the Wicked which eat not the Body or 


Of Religion. 
young Children is in any wiſe to be retained 
in the Church, as moſt agreeable with the In. 
, Ein pfL er 

XX VIII. Of the Lord's Supper. The Supper 
of the Lord is not only a Sign of the Love 
that Chriſtians ought to have among them- 
{elves one to another : But rather it is a Sacra- 
ment of our 1 == ag by Chriſt's Death: 

uch as rightly, worthily,] 
and with Faith receive the ſame , the Bread 
which we break is a partaking of the Body off 
Chriſt : And likewiſe the Cup of Blefling, is 


. 
I 
* 
* 


a partaking of the Blood of Chriſt. Tranſub-f 
ſtantiation (or the change of the Subſtance off 


cannot be proved by Holy Writ ; but it is re- yer 


pugnant to the plain Words of Scripture, over-Mf cei 
throweth the Nature of a Sacrament, and hath bl 


given occaſion to many Superſtitions | 
The Body of Chriſt is given, taken and 
eaten in the Supper only after an Heavenly 
and Spiritual manner. And the! Mean where- 
by the Body of Chriſt is received and eaten 
The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper was BY 60 
not by Chriſt's Ordinance reſerved, carried 
about, lifted up, or Worſhipped. _ = 


of Chriſt in the Uſe of the Lord's Supper. The Jeu 
Wicked, and ſuch as be void of a lively Faith, BY E 
although they do earneſtly and viſibly preſs 2K 
with their Teeth (as St. Auguſtin faith) the da- u 


crament of the Body and Blood of Chriſt; d 


yet in no wiſe are they Partakers of Chriſt, WJ 1 


but rather to their Condemnation do eat and 
drink the Sign or Sacrament of ſo great 2% 


Thing, 


= 


Of Religion. S 

ned WM XXX. Of both Kinds, The Cup of the zoth Article: 

In. 1 ord is not to be denied to the Lay-People : 
por both the Parts of the Lord's Sacrament by 

Chriſt's Ordinance and Commandment ought 

to be miniſtred to all Chriſtian Men alike. - 

XXXI. Of the one Oblation of Chriſt finiſhed 31th Article · 
yon the Croſs, The offering of Chriſt once 
made, is that perfect Redemption, Propitia- 
tion and Satisfaction for all the Sins of the 
whole World, both Original and Actual, and 
there is none other Satisfaction for Sin but that 
alone. Wherefore the Sacrifices of Maſſes, : 
in the which it is commonly faid , that the 
Prieſt did offer Chriſt for the Quick and the 

bead, to have Remiſſion of Pain or Guilt, 
re- were blaſphemous Fables and? dangerous De- 
ver- ceits. £6 T7 7 £3 


nath 1 XXXII. Of the Marriage of Prieſts. Biſhops, 32th Article. 1 


— 2 


2 
2 
— . - e ” 
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Priefts and Deacons, are not commanded by — *... 
God's Law, either to vow the Eſtate of ſingle N 
Life, or to abſtain from Marriage: Therefore 
it is Lawful for them, as for all other Chriſti- 
an Men to marry at their own Diſcretion , as 
FF they ſhall judge the ſame to ſerve better to 
Was Godlineſs. TN 1 
1ed FF XXXIII. Of Excommunicate Perſons , how 33th Art'cle, 
bey are to be avoided; The Perſon which by 5 
open Denunciation of the Church is rightly 
he BY cut off from the Unity of the Church, and 
th, BY Excommunicated, ought to be taken of the 
els ole Multitude of the Faithful as a Heathen 
5 ud Publican , until he be openly reconciled 
| 71 by Penance, and received into the Church by 
| 49 Judge that hath Authority thereuntdo. 
na XXXIV. Of the Traditions of the Church. 34th Article. 
bis not neceſſary that Traditions and Cere- Wu 
=J, nomes be in all Places one, or utterly like; 
or at all times they have been divers, and 
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Of Religion. 
may be changed according to the Diverſity of Ml Pray 
Countries, Times, and Men's Manners , ſo in 2 
that nothing be ordained againſt God's Word. Pin 
Whoſoever thro his privateJudgment willing. doin! 
ly and purpoſely, doth openly break the Tra. Oft 
ditions and Ceremonies of the Church, which recti 
be not repugnant to the Word of God, and MM ceiv 


be ordained and 8 by common Autho- Bloc 


rity , ought to be rebuked openly , (that Hol 


other may fear to do the like) as he that of-. 18. 


35th Article | 


the weak Brethren. Every Particular or Na- 


fendeth againſt the common Order of the Wl Ret 
Church, and hurteth the Authority of the 


Magiſtrate, and woundeth the Conſciences of 1 . 


tional Church hath Authority to Ordain, Il bb 


Change and Aboliſh Ceremonies or Rites of MY and 


the Church, ordained only by Man's Autho- E 
rity, ſo that all Things be done to Edifying. BY by 


XXXV. Of Homilies, The Second Book BY Th 
of Homilies , the ſeveral Titles whereof we Or 
Have joined under this Article, doth contain I it 
a Godly and wholſome Doctrine, and neceſ- I th 
ſary for theſe Times; as doth the former Book de 
of Homilies, which were ſet forth in the Time ſin 
of Edward VI. and therefore we. judge them to I E. 
be read in Churches by the Miniſters diligent- co 
ly and diſtinctly, that they may be underſtood N 
JJ anc - 
22 


tony and Drunkenneſs. 6. Againſt Exceſs of 


r. Of the right Uſe of the Church. 2. 


and Time of Prayer. 9. That Common 


I Of the Names of the Homilies. 


Apparel. 7. Of Prayer. 8. Of the Place 


G Religion.  _. 
Prayers and Sacraments ought to be miniſtred 
in a known Tongue. 10. Of the Reverend 


Ffimation of God's Word. 11. Of Alms- 
doing. 12. Of the Nativity of Chriſt. 13. 


:etion of Chriſt. 15. Of the worthy Re- 
ceiving of the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Chrift. 16. Of the Gifts of the 
Holy Ghoſt. 17. For the Rogation Days. 
18. Of the State of Matrimony. 19. Of 
Repentance. 20. Againſt Idleneſs. 21. A- 
v Eo: 


ers. The Book of Conſecration of Arch- 
numops and Biſhops, and @rdering of Prieſts 
and Deacons, lately ſet forth in the time of 
Edward VI. and confirmed at the ſame time 


Things neceſſary to ſuch Conſecration and 


therefore, whoſoever are conſecrated or or- 


ſince the Second Year of the aforenamed King 
Edward, unto this time, or hereafter ſhall be 
conſecrated or ordered according to the ſame 
Rites, we decree all ſuch to be rightfully, or- 


dered. 5 

XXXVII. Of the Civil Magiſtrates. The 
Queen's Majeſty hath the Chief Power in 
this Realm of England, and other her Domi- 
nions, unto whom the Chief Government of 


Eccleſiaſtical or Civil, in all Cauſes doth ap- 
to any Foreign Juriſdiction, 


Of the Paſſion of Chriſt. 14. Of the Reſur- 


by Authority of Parliament, doth contain all 


Ordering; neither hath it any thing that of 
it ſelf is ſuperſtitious and ungodly. And 


dered according to the Rites of that Book, 


derly, and lawfully conſecrated and or- 


all Eſtates of this Realm, whether they be 


pertain ; and is not, nor ought to be ſubject 


Whereas | 


37th Article. 


XXXVI. Of Conſecration of Biſhops and Mi- 46th Article. 
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O Religion. 


Whereas we attribute to the Queen's Ma- 


jeſty the Chief Government, by which Ti. 
tles we underſtand the Minds of ſome Slan- 
derous Folks to be offended ; we give not 


our Princes either the Miniſtring of God's 
Word, or of the Sacraments ; the which 
thing the Injunctions alſo lately ſet forth by 


Elizabeth our Queen, do moſt plainly teſtify; . 


But that only Prerogative, which we ſee to 
have been given always to all Godly Princes 
in Holy Scriptures by God himſelf : That is, 
that they ſhould rule all Eſtates and Degrees 
committed to their Charge by God, whether 
they be Eccleſiaſtical or Temporal, and re- 
ſtrain with the C Wil Sword the Stubborn and 


38th Article. 


39th Article. 


Evil-doers. 


The Biſhop of Rome hath no Juriſdiction in 


this Realm of England. 


The Laws of this Realm may puniſh Chri-“ 
ſtian Men with Death, for heinous and grie- 
J -M 
It is Lawful for Chriſtian Men, at the Com- 
mandment of the Magiſtrate, to wear Wea- 


pons, and ſerve in the Wars. 


XXXVIII. Of Chriſtian Men's Goods which © 
are not common. The Riches and Goods of 
Chriſtians are not common, as touching the 
Right, Title and Poſſeſſion of the ſame, 25 F 
certain Anabaptiſts do falſly boaſt. Notwith- Þ 
ſtanding every Man ought. of ſuch Things as 
he poſſeſſeth, liberally to give Alms to the 


Poor, according to his Ability. 


XXXIX. Of a Chriſtian Man's Oath, As 
we confeſs that vain and raſh Swearing is for- 4: 
| bidden Chriſtian Men, by our Lord Jeſus [2 
Chriſt, and James his Apoſtle ; ſo we judge 
that Chriſtian Religion doth not prohibit, but 
that a Man may ſwear when the Magiſtrate ® 
mod Boba — requi- 


of Religion. © 


requireth „in 2 Cauſe of Faith and Charity, 
ſo it be done according to the Prophet's teach- 
ing, in Juſtice, Judgment and Truth. | 


An Account of what Nations were converted 
CT 


In the 4th. Century, 
The Dacians, Gebes, Beſſites, Scythians, ſince 
called Tartars, by the Labours of St. Andrew 


by St. Thomas the Apoſtle. Ethiopians, by Fru- 


crated Biſhop by St. Athanaſins. And ſome few 
others. ee 


In the 5th. Century, 


Fench by St. Remigius, and Vedaſtus. In Afri- 
m- 4979 Martyrs, and others. „„ 


The Engliſh were converted by Auguſtin the 
Monk, who was ſent by Pope Gregory. See 
he king Lucius, in our Chronology of England. 

as la this Age alſo was converted the Northern 
h- Pitts, the Goths, Bavarians, and Burgundi- 
'aS an, &c. | 


[ In the 6th. Century, 


5 In the 7th. Century, 
As . The Flemings were converted by Eligius. 


and St. Philip, Apoſtles. Morines, Armenians, 
by St. Bartholomew the Apoſtle. Huns, Indians, 


mntizs , Son of a Tyrian Merchant, confe- 


The Scots were converted by Palladius ; the 


This has 
been diſpro- 


ved by the 
Learned Mr, 


Graſcombeand 


Mr. Collier. 


br The Weſfphalians by the Two Edwaldies ; the 
2 Hanconians by Killiamus ; Multitude of theSpa- 
20 rards by Andonius; the Friſians by Wildebrod. 


37 
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The Emperor Cs 
tarians. 


Of Rel gion. 


In the 8th. Century, 
The Haſſites , Tburingians, Erphordians and 
Catians, were converted by Boniface the Engliſh 


Monk. The Lombard: by Sebaldus. The Fews | 


in the City of Beretto, by the-Bleeding of a 


Crucifix which they ſtabbed, the Blood where. 
of cured Diſeaſes. 5 


5 the gth. Century, 
The Danes and Swedes were converted by 


Anſgrat ius +: the Bulgarians by Foannicius , the b 
Rugians by the Monks of Corbeia, the Morati- © 
an by Withgungus, the Ruſſians by a Prieſt ſent ? 
by the Emperor Baſilius. 


TT roth. Century, 
The Polonians were converted by eAgidin 


Tuſculanus, ſent by Pope Fohn XIII. the Scla- 


vonian: by Adelbert, and the Hungarians by ano- 
ther Adel ert. Sg l ET —_ 

Ik! n the rrth. Century, | 
The Vindicians and Pruſſians were con- 


In the r2th. Century, 


The Pomeranians and Norwegians were con- [7 
verted by Nicholas a Monk, who was afterwards Þ 
Pope Nicholas III. R 


CORY In the 13th. Century, Z 
The Livonians were converted by Medaraes, 
the Lithuanians by the Knights of St. Mary. 

7 with innumerable Tar- 


In 
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Of Religion, 


In the 14th Century, 


Axatines, Emperor of the Turks was con- 


verted, The Iſles of Canaries, the Revolted 


[ithuanians, the Cunians, the Boſnians, the Li- 
 puencians, the Patrinians, and the Sclavonian Na- 
tions, by the means of Pope Clement VI. And 

Lewis King of Hungary. 8 


In the x5th Century, 


The Gamogeſians , the People of the King- 


dom of Betennine; Guinea, Angola and Congo, 


were converted. 


In the 16th Century, 


Great Multitudes were Converted in Ame- 
rica, Italy, France, Spain, Germany, Poland, In- 


dia, China, &c. 


In oe zh Canin 
In China, Greece, and Eaſt and Weſt-Inajes, 
many People were Converted to the Chri- 


ſtian Faith. 


As many People were Converted to Chri- 


ſtianity in the foregoing Centuries, ſo alſo 
there did appear in ſeveral Parts of the World 


divers Hereticks who peſtered the Church, 
and were the Authors of many pernicious Sects. 
The principal of theſe Hereticks were as fol- 


lows; of whom 1 ſhall ſpeak as briefly as 
poſſible. e N 


The chief and moſt famous Hereticks. 


SIMON MAGUS, who ſpread his Hereſies SimonMagus, 
within fix Years after Chriſt. He denied the 
Trinity, and affirmed himſelf to be true Gol, 


Principal Here. 
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94 3 Of Religion. 


and taught the World was made by Angels, 
Foo flouriſh'd in the beginning of Caligulg' 
Reign. FO SBI IT BIS 
Nicholas. NICHOLAS, a Proſelyte of Antioch, men- 
5 tioned Acts 6. He was Author of the Niche. 
laitans, and his Doctrines began to ſpread a- 
bout „ rg &f Domitian's Reign 652 
Years after Mriſt. l 


Cerinthuss —CERINTHUS was a Few. He taught, le- 


ſus died, and roſe again, but not Chriſt; and 
owned no other Goſpel but that of St. Mat- 
theꝛo; rejecting Paul, and worſhipping Juda. 


His Hereſies ſpread in Domitians Reign, about 


62 Years after Chriſt. 


|  _ © ans, was born at Alexandria in Egypt. He ſaid 
Satan made the World. Euſebius accounts him 
Father of the Gnoſticks; (a Sea ſo called from 
their pretence of Knowledge and Knowing ;) Þ 


and he flouriſh'd A. C; 109. 


Valentinus. VALENTINUS, an Egyptian, lived in the . 
= Time of Antoninus Pius. He held of many | 
Gods, and no leſs than Thirty Worlds; and 


taught, that Chriſt and Angels have Wives. 


- againft this Marcion, who floariſh'd A. C. 133. 


Tatiaus.  *TATIANUS (Author of the Tatiani) a . 
yian and Orator. He held Women to be made 7 
by the Devil, and wrote a Goſpel of his own, F 


called Diateſaron. He flpurih'd A. C. 142: 


Montanus. MONTANUS (Father of the Montanifts La] I 

 .__ Phrygian., His Diſciples, after he hang'd him- 
ſelf, called themſelves Cataphrygians. He ming- 
led the Bread in the Euchariſt with the Blood 7 
of an Infant one Year old, and ſpread his 


Hereſies, Anno 117. 
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Marcion.  MARCION (Author of t. e Marcionites) Son 2 Eve, 
of a. Biſhop in Pontus. Fuſtin Martyr wrote 1 


EN 1 
85 2 


„ ES ns 


Eve. 


| Divine, held that the Virgin Mary did Marry 


- NOVATUS ( Father of the Nowatians ) an Novatus, 
* He lived under Decius the Empe- 


"FLORINUS held God was the Author of Florinus, 
Sin His Hereſie ſpread Anno 1534. « 
TERT ULLIANUS, the famous Lawyer and 88 


once after Chriſt's Birth. He lived 170 Years 
after Chriſt, and was excommunicated, by the ; 
Roman Clergy as a Momaniſt. "I 

PAULUS SAMOSETANUS commanded Samoſeramus 
timſelf to be received as an Angel. His He- 
reſy broke out Anno 232. 

ORIGEN gave name to the Ori; gent tt. He Origen. 
wrote above 6000 Books, employing and wea- © _— 
ging 7 Men and 7 Boys daily tor many Years 75 
in Writing for him. He held Devils, after 
One Thouſand Years, ſhould be Saved, ang 15 
fouriſned under Aurelianus the Emperor A. C. 4 
47. His Errors continued 334 Years. = 

MANES, a Perſian born, and Servant by Manes, 1 
Condition, was Author of the Manithean Sect; % 
which Sect St. Auguſtine was. He held C BY 
Chriſt was the Serpent deluded Adam _ 
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ARRIUS, Author of the Arrian Healy; was Arr . 
1 Lybian, His Hereſies over-ran the greateſt 
part of the Chriſtian World. He held Chriſt 
o be a Creature, and Baptized the Chriſtis- 
ans, uſing Glory be to the Father, by the Sons i in be 2700 5 * 
Holy Ghoſt. He flouriſhed A. D. 292. g 1 
 MACEDONIUS, Biſhop of Conflencines le, Macedoidue 
fave Name to the Macedonians and fouriſhed 
Anno 312. 
LUCIFER, Biſhop of Corulitanuae: ? taught Lucifer. 
under Fulian the Apoſtate Anno Dom. 333. 


AERIUS was a Presbyter or Ruler „ and Aerius. 
louriſned Anno 340. 5 2 7 
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PRIS- 


- Priſcimi; PRISCILLIANUS, a Spaniard ; ſome ſa 
* — Gallatian, Father of the Prsſeilian e, rock 
his Hereſy 348 Years after Chriſt, under Ca. 

TS tian the Emperor. GE 

Apollinaris. APOLLINARIS, à Presbyter in Laodicea, 
88 whoſe Hereſies were, that Souls did Propagats 

- others; and inſtead of the Trinity, he ac. 
Eknowledged only Three diſtinct Degrees of 
Power in God. He flourifhed Anno 370. 
Pelagius  PELAGIUS, Author of the Pelagians, a Bri. 
tain by Birth, who ſpread his Herefies 382 
Years after Chriſt, empoyſoning this Ilandl 
with his Tenets under I beodoſ the younger. 
It is worthy Commemoration that* the fame] 
day this Pelagizs was born in Britain, St. Au- 
guſtin was born in Africa, who wrote ſeverely 
Pts a gainſt this Pelagize. „5E 
Neſtorius. NESTORIUS, a German, broached his He- 
teſy under Theodeſins the younger, 400 Years 
7 3 LE... 8 3 
EFunominus. gr7NOMINUS was Biſhop of Cyxicum. Ie 
embraced Ariws Hereſy; and Haie blaſphe 
1 mouſly; God of his own Eſſence underſtood 
no more than we do. He was a Cappadocian 
. and lived under Valent the Emperor. ns 

Donatus. DONATUS was Author of the Donatiſti n. 
© anda Numidian by Bits ' | 
Mahome.  AMAHOMET an ee Tranſcen 
dent Arch-Heretick. He efideavoured to ex 
See Council tol his Brother Arrius. With Sabellius he made 3 
N bere- 2 Laughing- Stock of the Trinity; With EA 
= nomins he held Chriſt was only. a Man. With 
Carpocrates he denied that Chriſt was God and E 
” a Prophet; With the Manichees, he imagine nl 
it was not Chriſt, but ſome other that wa 
faſtened to the Croſs ; With Cerdonws, he ut 
terly abjured the Godhead of the Son, or chal 
he was Co-ſubſtantial with the Father; * 1 


Of Religion. ” 3 
the Donati ſts he contemned the pureſt Sacra- 
ments of the Church. With Origen he affirmed 
that Devils ſhall be Eternally ſaved, according 


(trim bus he placed Eternal Felicity in the Luſt 
| if the Fleſh. He flouriſhed under Heraclius 


cubines as many as a Man could keep, and Di- 
force. And all the Dominions of the Great 


tle Doctrine reigning, or rather raging all 


Tartary, and pirt of the Mogul's Empire in 
mart of Africa. America indeed knoweth no- 


mal Jarrs and Debates among Chriſtians a- 
tout Queſtions of Religion, which hath made 


n their Religious Duties. 3. The Mahome- 


In. 4. Their Religion is more pleaſing to the 


Tyranny over Chriſtians, and the Rewards, 


agg Honours, and Freedom from Taxes, given to 
l Renegado-Chriſtians, & c. that will receive 
Crcumciſion, and turn Aſuſſulmen or Mabome- 


ans, 6. The Liberty of many Wives, which 
eaſes Carnal-minded Men. 7. They per- 
nit no diſpute of their Alcboran, or Tranſla- 
ion of it; which is the cauſe of much quiet- 
amongſt them. 8. They prohibit Philo- 
lophy, keeping the People thereby in Igno⸗ 
LE „ ꝶ fee * 


gs: 


o an human, yet iriviſible manner; and with 
Ceſar Anno 622. He allowed Polygamy; Con- 


Twk profeſs this Man's Faith. His abomina- 
over Arabia, Turky in Europe and Aſia, Perſia, 


{ſu ; alſo ſome Parts of Europe, adjoining to : 
/js, are infeſted therewith, and the greater 


thing of it yet. The Reaſons why this Reli- Roſe's Reaſons 
ion hath ſpread ſo much, are, 1. The conti- why Fa 52 | 
Qrine hath 
ſpread ſo 

e World doubt of the Truth thereof. 2. The much, 
Wicked and Scandalous Lives of Chriſtians ; 


or the Mabometans are generally more devout 
; ms Conqueſts have propagated their Religi- 


: enſe than Chriſtianity 3 Mahomer proffering 
Ia his Paradiſe Senſitive Pleaſure. 5. Their 
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Chriſt or Mahomet, ſo they be ſaved. 10. They Hol! 


General 
Councils. 


men; Leſs ſumptuous in Building; More 


Geſture ; Leſs fantaſtical in Cloaths, Gr. 
and Men are taken with Moral Outſides. 
12. Private Revenge, forbid to Chriſtians, is | 
allowed them; they being to hate and kill their 
Enemy if they can. 13. Arrizs's Doctrine had 


| honour Chriſt, Moſes, or Abraham ; which 
makes no ſort of People violent againſt their} 
Religion. 15. They have always been dili-# 


; ſons are cauſe. of the great increaſe of Mab-# 


Againſt the before-named Hereticks have 
been called ſeveral . 


ſiding, is mentioned Acts 15. 7, 8, 9, 10. 


thinia, where were Fathers 328, approved by 


Of Religion. 


rance. 9. They teach, all who live a poof ＋ 
Life, ſhall be ſaved; which makes weak Chi. MM tber 
{tians revolt, not caring whether they ſerve Amme 


hold, that after a certain time of Torment in T 
Hell, the Wicked ſhall be releaſed ; which is Weſt 


more pleaſing infinitely than to believe noRe- T 
demption from Hell. 11. They are more mo- 


thinis 


deſt in Converſation , betwixt Men and Wo- 


ſparing in Diet ; More ſober in Speech and | 


Infected moſt of the Eaſtern Churches; and 
Mahemetaniſm was grounded on Arrianiſm. ll 
14. They ſuffer no Man to blaſpheme or diſ- 


0 


gent and deſirous of gaining Proſelytes, and 
yet force no Man. Theſe and ſuch like Rea- 


| 


. 3 
5 
x 


metani(ſm. 


General Councils. . : 

The Council of the Apoſtles, St. Peter pre- ; 
The Firſt Nicene Council was at Nice in H- 7 
Pope Sylvefter A. D. 325, againſt Arriss. 


Of Religion. 
The Firſt Conſtantinopolitan Council had Fa- 


thers 150, Pope Damaſus preſiding. It was in 


Amo 38 1, againſt Macedonius, who denied the 
Holy Ghoſt to be Gd. | 
The Council of Sards, A. D. 400, had of 


| Weſtern Fathers 300, of Eaſtern but 76. 


The Firſt Epheſine Council at Calcedon in By- 
thinia had Fathers 600. Pope Leo preſiding, Anno 
451, againſt Eutyches, who denied two Natures 
TTT HER 


The Second Conſtantinopolitan Council, Pope 


Virgilias preſiding, had Fathers 165. Anno 553, 
againſt Anthimius (who held the whole Trinity 


was Crucified) and Theodore: (who held Chriſt 


was troubled with Paſſions of the Mind, and 
Concupiſcences of the Fleſh.) In this Age, 
viz. oo, was the Milevetan Council. 5 

The Third Conftantinopolitan Council had 


Fathers 289. Pope Agatho preſiding A. D. 680, 
againſt the Monothelites, Sergius Paulus, Petrus 


Cyrus and Theodore. This Council defined un- 


der Anathema, that all things ſhould be held, 
that had been defined in the Firſt Six General 
Councils, together with 85 Canons, called 


the Apoſtles Canons. 


The Second Nicene Council had Fathers 


150. Pope Adrian preſiding, A. D. 987. 
The Fourth Conſtamtinopolitan Council had 
Fathers 101. Pope Adrian preſiding, A. D. 869, 


apainſt Phocius for Uſurping the Chair of Con- 


fantinople. LE 3 
The Council of Vercellus 1053, againſt Be- 

rengarius, Archdeacon of Ghent. Pope Leo IX. 

preſiding. . . 
The Lateran Council, Anno 1122, had Fa- 

mers 300. Pope Calixtas II. preſiding. 
The Second Lateran Council, Anno 1139, 

had 1000 Fathers; Pope Innocent II. preſiding. 
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2d of Peter, the Two laſt of Jobn, the Epiſtle 


Provincial 


Council. 


God muft obey the Devil. And that Magi- 
ſtrates and Prieſts, fall'n from their Dignity by 
any Mortal Sin, ought no longer to be obeyed. 
Alſo, that it was _ Scripture for Prieſts 3 


their pleaſure, G c. Fobn Wickliff lived in the 
| Reign of King Richard II. whoſe Opinions 
ſpread much in England in thoſe days. © 
The Fifth Lateran Council, Anno 1412. Pope 1 


The Council of Trent, Anno 1546. Pope 
Paul III. and Pius IV. preſiding, againſt Mar- 
tin Luther, an Auguſtine Fryar who taught 
that Indulgences were Lawful. That the Epi- 


Councils, and others; As that of Avignion in 


Of Religion. 

The Third Lateran Council, Anno 1179, hal Ml 1473 
Fathers 300. Pope Alexander III. preſiding, Treve 
This Council was called for Reforming a. W Gm 
denſes the Merchant of Hon, who taught, the W 4m 
Apoſtles, were . os. i 

The Fourth Lateran Council, Anno 121, O! 


had Fathers 1285. Pope Innocent III. preſiding, 


It defined Tranſubſtantiation, ec. 
The Council of Vienna, Anno 1311, had Fa- 
thers 300. Pope Clement V. preſiding. It defi 


ned Baptiſm neceſſary for Infants. 


The Council of Conſtance, Anno 1415. Pope 
John XXII. preſiding, againſt our Jobn Wick- | 


liff, Fobn Huſs, and Hierom of Prague, who held 
all things fell by inevitable Neceſſity. That 


2 


to have any Poſſeſſions; And that Temporal 
Lords might take away Church-Livings at 


Fulius II. and Leo X. preſiding. po 


Ss 


| | 


* 
881 


ſtle to the Hebrews, the Epiſtle of James, the 


of Jude, and the Apocalypſe, were not Canoni- 
There have been ſeveral other Provincial 


0 1 f 
© 


France; alſo at Bituria in Tuſcany, Anno 1438. 


At Florence in Italy, Anno 1439. At Tor” inn 
a, 5 FHanceg 


of Religi ion. 


Treve's in Germany, Anno 1548. At Colen in 
Germany, Anno 1549. At Mentz, in Almaine, 


f of RELIG ION, ſee the following 
„ V-T-H OR S. 


fl. Roſs's 2 jew of all Religions. 
_ Smith 8 Aa Religion. 


4 of the Chrifien Religion. 


Goodman” s 0¹ Relig' ion. 
Nye, Of Revealed Religion. 

| Reaſon and Religion. 

Religious State of Great Britain. 
Speculum parvum Religioſorum. 


gion. | 
Lord Morney of the Chri ſtian Religion. 
Wilkins Natural Religion. 

and Evagrius, by Mr. Sam. Parker. 


cil. dies Fol. _— Publiſhed. 


. 


France, Anno 1448. At Toledo in Spain, * 
1473: At Ausburg in Germany, Anno 1548. At 


Amo 1549. At Numantia in Spain, Anno 1550. 


Calvin“ s Inſtitutions of the Chriſtian Keli- 
Zacharius Teſinus Sum of Chriftion Reli- 


Abridgment of Euſebius, Socrates, Soꝛomen = 


For Councils, ſee Howel's Synopſis Can. Con- 
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Of GAMES, Ke. 


| Nder this Head J intend to treat of the 
Ancient Roman Games, Inſtituted to ! 

the Honour of their Gods; ſuch as were the 
Nemæan Games, Olympick Games, Iſhmian 

Games, &c. But before I proceed to them, it 
will not be improper in this place to ſay ſome- 
thing of the Roman Triumphs. 4 


file nt ROME was Founded by Romulus, who han- 
with the ba. felled it with the Blood of his Brother Rbemm, 
felt People. that diſdainfully had leaped over the new | 
Walls, and was a Town at the firſt Peopled 

; with the baſeſt of the Latins, inſomuch as their 
Z Neighbours refuſed to give them their Daugh- Z 
4 ters in Marriage, till at ſolemn Plays and 
Paſtimes the Romans raviſhed the Sabine Wo- 

men which came thither to behold the Sports. 

| Divers other Nations or Tribes, rather of the 

Tuſcans, ſuffered alſo in this Rape: As the 

Ceninenſes, and the Antemnates, and the Cruſtu- 

mini. Of theſe the Ceninenſes were moſt eager 

of Revenge, and under Conduct of their 

King Acron gave Battel to the Romans. Romu- 

Tas ſeeing his People give Ground, prayed un- 

to Jupiter for the Victory, and vowed, it he 

overcame Acron, to offer up his Armour. Acron 

being vanquiſhed, Romulus cutting down a 

fair young Oak, hung on it all Acrons Armour: 

The firſt be- Then girding his Gown or Robe, and putting 
ginning of on a Garland of Lawrel, he laid the Oak on 
Triumphs. his Shoulder, and marched into the City, his 
Army following, and Singing a Royal Song 

of Victory. Hitherto muſt be referred the 

firſt beginning of Triumphs. Tarquinius Priſ- Þ 

8 hes N e185 © 


Of Games, &c. 


us, long after Romulus, added hereunto the 
Purple Robes, and the Triumphant Chariot 
drawn with Four Horſes. Of theſe Triumphs 
are two forts; The Greater properly called 
Triumphs 5 and the Leſſer vulgarly called the 
Ovation, which differ in ſeveral circumſtances. 
For, 1. The Triumpher entreth in a Royal 
Chariot, and is met by the Senators in their 
Ornaments ; but the Ovator entreth on Foot, 
and is met by the Knights and Gentlemen of 
Rome. 2. The Triumpher had a Lawrel 
Crown, and entred with Drums and Trumpets; 


Difference 
between a 


Triumph and 


Ovation. 


but the Ovator a Garland of Furr, with Flutes 


and Hautboys playing before him. 3. The 


Triumpher was attired in a Garment of State; 
the Ovator in a plain Purple Gown only. 4. In 


Triumph the Soldiers cried out, LO, T RI- 
UMPHE. In an Ovation they cried only 
O, O, O; the often doubling of which Noiſe 


made it be called, as ſome think, Ovation. 5. And 


aftly, The Triumpher uſed in his Sacrifice to 


offer a certain Number of Oxen; but the Ova- 
tor only offered a Sheep, whence the Name is 


properly to be derived. The great Triumphs 


were indeed full of Magnificence ; the State 


whereof, whoever deſires to ſee, may find ſet 
down at large by Plutarch in the Triumph of 


Paulus . Aimilins, ET = 
Games or Paſtimes were chiefly Inſtituted 
bythe Romans, and other Nations, in Honour 


of their Gods, and had their ſeveral Names 


CCC 
The Neamæan Games were ſo called from 
Nemæa, where Hercules killed a dreadful Lion. 
The Exerciſes uſed in theſe Sports were, Run- 
ning with Horſes, Running on Foot, Fight- 
ing with Whirlbatts, Quoiting , Wreſtling , 


Darting and Shooting. To him that was 


„ . Victor 


The Nemæan 
Games. 


Quoiting. 


on 
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104 Of Games, &c. 
Victor was given a Crown made of a Branch 
of. Olive, afterwards it was a Garland 

Ivy. e | 
ohmpick T he Olympick Games were Inſtituted by 
| Games. Hercules in Honour of Jupiter, and Celebrated 
on the Plains of the City Olympia in Elu, A.M. 
2757. The Exerciſes were, Running in Cha- 
riots, Running on Foot, Wreſtling, Fighting | 
with Whirlbatts. The Reward was a Garland 
of Palm. Theſe Games were celebrated once | 
mT ws ior 4. 
Ifthmian The If hmian Games were celebrated in the 4 
Games. Iſthmus, near the _ of Corinth in Greece, and 
were Ordained by Theſeus, in Honour of Ne- 
tune. The Exerciſes were almoſt the ſame as Il Years 
the Ohmpick, but the Garland was made of ll ei 
Oak-Boughs. They were performed every 
. th year; Pindar ſaith every 3d year. 
Pythian The Pythian Games were in Honour of 
Games, Apollo. The Death of the Serpent Python Þ 
( which he ſlew ) ſuppoſed ro Adminiſter the FJ debg 
firſt occaſion. They were at firſt kept every 
gth year, afterwards every 5th year. The E- 
erciſes were the ſame with the Olympick, but 
the Reward various; it being firſt of Laurel, 
afterwards a Garland of Palm; but Eurylochus I med 
did appoint it ſhould be of Money. l Har 
The Ludi Compitales, in Rome, were ſolemni- I fur 
zed in Compitu, that is, in the Croſs-ways and 1 
Streets. Servizs Tullus, who ſucceeded Tarquin, exp. 
Inftituted them in Honour of the Houſhold- I the 
Gods, or Familiar Spirits, he himſelf being FJ tte 
thought to be begotten of one of thele BY tide 

5 %VoÿXkf! + LR 

Ludi Secula= The Ludi Seculares were ſo called, becauſe f fucl 
ff exhibited but once in an Age; at proclaiming I Sr 
of which, the Cryer ſaid, Come to theſe in! 

Plays, which no Man now living han FEE 8 
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& ſeen, nor ſhall ſee again.” Claudius Ceſar 


-ecending that Ofavianus Auguſtus had antici- 
pated the time, and celebrated them before 
the juſt Return of them, reſolved to exhibit 
them himlelf, placing in the Great Cirque 
pillars of Marble, from whence they were to 


ue out that were to perform. Beſides the 


Contention of Charioteers, he exhibited the 
Games of Troy. Alſo ſome Theſſalonian Horſe- 


men hunted Wild Bulls; and when they had 


weary'd em, leap'd on their Backs, and by the 


Horns forced them down to the Earth. This ſort 
of Play was celebrated by Philip the Emperor, 


t his return from the Perſian Expedition 1000 
Years after the Building of Rome, where were 
given to be killed 32 Elephants, 20 Tygers, 
60 Tame Lyons, 100 Hyenz, 1 Rhinoceros, 
10 Archoleontes, 10 Cameleopards, 40 Wild 


Horſes, 30 Tame Leopards, and beſides were 
1000 pair of Fencers, or Sword-players, to 


delight the People with their Blood and 
Wounds. . 


The Floralia was made with all diſſolute Floralia. 
Sports, fitly correſponding to the Memory of 
the Infamous Woman that Invented them, na- 


med Hora. The Paſtimes being of common 


Harlots dancing naked, and uſing wanton Ge- 


tures on the Stages. 
The Fugalia was uſed by the Old Romans at 


expulſion of their Kings; from which Pattern 
the Joyful Engliſh having cleared the Land f 
_ Hocktide or 
Shrovetide 


the Danes, Inſtituted the Annual Sports of Hock- 
tide, (the word in old Saxon ſignifying a time 
of Scorning and Triumphing.) It conſiſted of 
hich Paſtimes in the Streets as are now uſed at 
Shrovetide. See in our Chronology of England 
in the Reign of Hardicnute, 


The 


* 


Fugalia. 


* 


Sports. 
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106 Of Games, Kc. 


Sthenis. The Sthenia was a Game uſed by the Arginn 
| in their City. It conſiſted of Wreſtling and 


| Muſick of Hautboys, and was Inſtituted in 
Honour of their King Danaus, and gfterward; 
Conſecrated to Jupiter, Sirnamed Sthenius, 
Quinquen- The. Quinquennalia, Decennalia, Vicenalia, and 
nalta, Ge. Tyicenalia, were ſolemn Games or Plays exhi- 
hibited by the Roman Emperors, in honour of 
their arrival to the 5th, roth, 2oth, and zothl 
Year of their Reign. All theſe were ſucceſ- 
ſively performed with great Magnificence andi 
Expence by the Emperor Conſtantine thelf 
Lupercales. Lupercales was celebrated in the Month off 
. February amongſt the Ancient Romans; during 
which Feaſt, the Young Men came, or ran 
naked through the City of Rome, beating with 
their Leathern Thongs ſuch Men or Women 
they mit ich. 6 
Orgies were the Bacchanales amongſt the 
Greeks and Romans. In the Night-time com 
mitting execrable Pollutions of Male and Fe 
male, whereby the Women made ſtrange Out 
cries. See Alexander of Alexandria in his Genial 
Days, Lib. 6. Chap. 19. This diſſolute Sport 
3 continued from November till March. 
Saturnales. Saturnales was the Feaſt of Slaves, celebrate 
| in the Month of December; during which, tha 
Miſtreſs ſerved their Slaves, who then ſent Pre 
ſents to one another; inſtead whereof are now 


Orgies. 


New. years- 


Gift? New. years-Giſts and Twelftide-Kings broughW 
Twelfride- in. From this Feaſt comes the Lord of Mit: q 
Kings. rule, uſed in our Chriſtmas-time. And our 


org of Mil-. Chriſtmas-Sports and Feaſting was firſt be} 4 ie 
Chriſtmas- gan by King Arthur. See Chronology of Eg Ag 


Sports. land for King Arthur. 


Cock. Fight- Cock-Fighting was ordained by a particulaß lick 
ne. Law of the Athenians to be Annually kei ad 
5 ws 


Of Games, &c. 18 
„ 7iemifoctes marching to fight the Perſians, be- 
au bolding in his way two Cocks Fighting, 
in ſhewed them to his Army, ſaying, Behold 
I * chcſe do not fight for their Houſhold Gods, 
« fr their Anceſtors Monument, nor for 
& Glory, nor yet for Liberty, nor Safety of 
& their Children, but only becauſe the one 
« yill not give way to the other”. Which ſo 
conirmed and encouraged the Minds of the 
Ilenians, they got the Victory over their E- 
nemies, and was the occaſion of the Inftitu- 
don of this Sport, now practiſed in England, 
&ecially in the Northern Parts, where the 
Gentlemen of one County will match againſt 
he Gentlemen of another , their Fighting 
Cocks to battel for very conſiderable Sums. | 
Cheſs is a very ſubtle and ingenious Game, Cheſs. 
ind was invented by the Philoſopher Xerxes 
o correct and divert the Mind of a famous 
Tyrant from practiſing Cruelty. This Game 
much in Requeſt among the Spaniards, 
> FJ where they will entail it upon their Children, 

FJ tbcing a Game that ſometimes fequires ma- 
Mears to finiſh ; nor will Families yield to 
ach other, till it be finiſhed, and one of them 
onquered'in this Artful Sport. This Game 
ed vil document Kings and Generals to govern 
he nud marſhal Armies, GG. 5 

Dice and Ball, &c. was firſt invented by Dice, Ball, &c. 
e Lydians in a time of great Famine, that Ep 
y playing therewith they might the better : 
EY tude their hungry Bellies. The firſt is the Claudius Ceſar 
tans of many laviſh Loſſes, ſome loſing publiſhed a 


WJ "ole Kingdoms and Provinces thereby ſince x7; of Dice: 

ber Invention. The Dice are alſo a means Dice a1 
many other Games, as Back-Gammon, 
laß licktack, Cc. and uſed much in France, Italy 
4 nd England, The Ball is uſed much at Ten- Tennis. 
= nis, 


much. 


: 
IT 
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nis, Fives, &c. which Games are much 

Requeſt among the French, who are an aqui 

People; nor is there a Town or Village hari 

. ly in France but what hath a Tennis Court 
3x Paris hath one Hundred. In England: herd 
| the Gentlemen of Cornwall, Devonſhire, and 
the Weſtern Counties of England have a Spo 

called Running for the Ball, and another wit 

Bands called Wicket, Cc. „ 

Cards. Cards were firſt invented by one Nichols 
Pepin, and affords us many ſorts of Games, af 


Baſſet, Picquet , Ombre, Gleak, Cribbage Th. 

Commatt, Whiſt , Laufftri-loo, and a con ent 7 

_ derable Number of other Games, uſed by thall ind t 

$ French and Engliſh. Spaniſh Cards carry ſome df th 

| difference from ours, having no Tenth Card ?rinc 
| , E 

| but the King, Queen, and Knave among (ll Noon 

1 : them, the next being 9, 8, 7, GG. nude 

Archery. Archery is at preſent a Diverſion practiſed there 

buy many, tho' not ſo much as formerly TI 

| CT when Hunting and the Wars required the uſe i th 

| of Bow and Arrow, before the Invention of the the F 

The Angolan; Gun and Powder. The Scythians now called Yout 

are ſo expert Tartars had their Name from being expert Ar- ſtiled 

{ at the Bow, chers. We read the Partbians in the ir Flights I II 

| 3 will diſ- ould gall the Enemies cruelly by ſhooting o- dn, 
| argeI2 Ar- 5 | | 8 kd 

rows before ver their Shoulders, and ſtoop whilſt they 

the firſt be let fly their Arrows ſuddenly between thein Se 


allen to the Legs. The Indians were very expert therein, 
Ground. being able to take any ſmall Fruit (with the 
Shot of an Arrow) by the Stalk. The Ulary 710; 

of Bows and Arrows were well known to 
all Nations; but who the firſt Inventor not 
+ Gay ——rrt onto. 
Scenic Plays. Scenick Plays, fo called from Scena, were 
uſed at Rome. The firſt Inſtitution was occa- 
honed by a great Peſtilence which no Medi- 
cine could remove, the Romans concelrngy 
1 that 
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hat ſome new Sports found out would avert 

the Wrath of the Gods, about 400 Years at- 

er building of Rome ſent for certain Stage- 

phyers out of Hetruria, which they called 

Hfriones, from the Herrurian word Hiſter , 

which ſignifies ſuch a Player. Arion an Emi- 

nent Poet and Muſician firſt invented Trage- 

(y. See a Play that laſted 7 Days, performed 

at Skimmers Well, in our Chronology of Eng- 

ad in the Reign of Henry IVth. 5 
The Diverſion of a Maſquerade is an anci- Maſquera- 

ent Italian Practice, but never known in Eng- 3 firſt 

lad till on Twelfth-Night, in the Third Lear Eagland. 

of the Reign of K. Henry VIII. when that : 

Prince, with Eleven more, entred into a 

Room at Greenwich , being all in a Maſque- 

nde or Diſguiſe, to the great Surprizal of all 

there. „5 3 £ 

The Panathenea, celebrated by the Gracians Nonathenea. 

n the Stadium every Fifth Year at Athens, to 

the Honour of Minerva. In this Feaſt, the 

Youths were accuſtomed to dance in Armour 

tiled Perriche. Tr %, 
The Pambriotia were celebrated by the Græ- Pambrietia, 

ans at the Coronæi Agri. 6 


| See before Feaſts among the Greeks, &c. 
in RELIGION. Fo ts 8 
Tilting and Tournaments, ſee in INE N- 

TIONS. Ne a 55 
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110 . Of Coſmography. 
OO of COSMOGRAPHT. 


Of the World HE World is ſo called from the German 

being but one. || Werld, Weldo, 2 vol vendo. In the Greek, 
= e Koou® d wowmE, i. e. Ornatus. In the Latin, 
eee propter venuſtatem ejus, is alſo from it 
Roundneſs called Orbis. And being but One, 

is divided into Two Eſſential Parts | 


Coſmography I. The World Celeſtial. Containing 11 

I Gordon, Spheres or Heavens, ſay theTheologians and | 

compreliend. Aſtronomers. But Duvartas, and his Com- 

ed under the Mentator ſay but 10, and ſome others ſay | 

Name of the but 8; and ſome write they are as the Wa- 
oa. 2 ters and Fiſhes, ſwimming one upon another. 

Earth: for Theſe are called the Primum Mobile, the 

| which ſee the Cryſtalline Heaven, the Firmament adorn- 8 
NewDeſcrip. ed with the fixed Stars, and the Heavens of 

on of 25 the Seven Planets. CL 

the Go. pet +... firſt Mover carries the Heaven of 

phy. follow- fixed Stars, and alſo of the Planets, but with 4 
ing. divers or diſtinct Motions ; for Saturn finiſh- Z 

eth his Courſe in 30 Years ; Fupiter in 12 

Mars in 3; the Sun in One Year; Venus in 

224 Days; Mercury in 88 Days; and the 

Moon in One Month. Of which ſee more 

in the Treatiſe of Aſtronomy. =_ 


£ 


The Circles imagined in the Firmament, 
are the 6 greater, which paſling thro the 
Center of the Firmament, divide the Circuit 
thereof into two equal Parts; viz. 1 
1. The Equinoctial or Æquator, being 4 

Circle equally diſtant from the TwWũ ⁰i Poles, bY 
goeth round the Terreſtrial Globe from Eaſt 
to Meſt; and is ſo called, becauſe when the 2 
Sun toucheth this Circle, it maketh the Days = 

PH and 


| Of Coſmopraphy. 


and Nights equal: And the Uſe of it is to 
ew the Latitude of any Place, by the De- 
grees in the Meridian. 

2. The Zodiack, being a ſlope Circle, 
with a Circular Line in the midſt thereof, 


9 85 the Ecliptick Line, which divideth the 
phere into 2 equal Parts, by croſſing the 
q 


- uinoctial with Oblique Angles ; and called 
the Zodiack from Zoe in Greek , ſignifying + 
Like, or from the Greek Zedion, a Beaſt ; be- 
cauſe the 12 Signs are formed therein, where- 


of 6 are called Northern, and the other 6 Son- 


ther Signs: And this Zodiack, as modern 
Authors ſay, is in breadth 8 Degrees on each 
ide of the Ecliptick Line; which Breadth 
it hath that it may contain the 12 Signs, and 
denote how far the Planets do wander at any 
ime from the Ecliptick ; which they all do 
more or leſs , the Sun excepted ; and there- 
fore all the Planets, except the Sun, are ſaid 
to have Longitude and Latitude. And the De- 
clination of the Sun from the Æquinoctial, is 
known by the Ecliptick Line; and by this 
Circle is the Diſtinction of Times and Sea- 
ſons, as Years, Months , and the 4 Quarters 
of the Year. And the Obliquiry of this 
Circle, under which the Sun continually go- 


eth, is the Cauſe that the Days (Natural and 


Artificial) are unequal. And finally, this 
Circle ſheweth the Times and Places of 
Eclipſes, Solar and Lunar. Of Eclipſes, 
ſe in the Treatiſe of Meteors 

3. The Two Colures having their Name 
from Colos and Oura, fignifying maimed ; be- 


 aule they are never ſeen whole, but in part 


above the Horizon ; and are 2 great move- 
able Circles croſſing each other in the Poles, 
and dividing the Sphere into Four equal Parts. 
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f Coſmugrapby. 


Of which Two Colures, one is called Colure 


of the quinoxes, and the other of the 
Solſtices. And the Colure of the Equinoxe | 


divideth the Eclyptick into two equal Parts, 


and ſheweth the 6 Signs wherein the Day; 
are longer than the Nights, and the 6 other 
the contrary. And the Colure of the Solſtice | 


cutteth the Zodiack in the Solſtitial Points, 
vi. in the beginning of Cancer and Capri 


corn, when the Days are longeſt or ſhorteſt; 


See the Be- 
ginning of 
the Chrono- 
logy. 


See in the 
_ Aſtronomy. 


But the Sun entreth not theſe Signs always at 


the ſame Day, or Time of the Year : For at | 
our Saviour's Incarnation , the Sun entred | 
Aries 25 Mar. Cancer 24 Funij, Libra 27 Sept. | 


Capricorn 25 Dec. ſo as that now 13 Days 
are run out ſince that time. And therefore, 
unleſs our Calendar be reformed, as well as 


the Roman, in proceſs of Time we ſhall have 


Spring in Winter, and Winter in Autumn. 


5. The Horizon, that is an Immoveable Cir- 
cle, dividing the Hemiſphere we ſee, from 
that we do not ſee. The Poles of which Cir- 
cle are that over our Heads called the Zenith, ® 
and that under us called the Nadir: And the 


Diſtance of the Zenith from the Aquinoctial s 


equal to the Altitude of your Pole, which is 
your Diſtance betwixt your Horizon and the 


Pole, and this is called the Latitude of the 


4553 | 


6. The Meridian is an Immutable Circle 
paſſing through the Poles of Horizon, and it 
is called Meridian, becauſe when the Sun 
cometh to touch this Line with the Center 
of his Body, it is then Mid- day to thoſe whoſe 3 


Zenith that Circle paſſeth. 


And divers Cities having divers Latitudes, f 
diſtant never ſo far one from another North 


and South, may have one ſelf Meridian; but if 


8 

. 3 
diſtant 
a * 

N 

AS 
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viftant Eaſt and Weſt never ſo little, then they 
have divers Meridians, and the Diſtance of 
their two ſeveral Meridians is called Longi- 


toner with thoſe whoſe Mertdians are more 
Faſtward; and contrary, the Eclipſe of the Sun 


Place, is the Diſtance of it Faſt and Weſt from 
the firſt Meridian, which paſſeth through the 
Degrees Of. the Equarcr, 

The four Leſſer Circles, are the two Polar 


Arctos, a Bear; and Antarticłk, which are made 
by turning about the two Poles of the Zodi- 
JF ck, which Poles being ſituate in the Colure 
co of the Solftices, are ſo far from the Poles of 
the World, as the greateſt Declination of the 
vun is from the Equinoctial, which is 23 De- 
n grees 2 8”. ; Te e 
„ being Circles imagined to be between the 
e Egquinoctials and Circles Artick and Antartick, 


s FF making the Days and Nights longeſt or ſnort- 
s eſt; are called Tropick, from Tropos in Greek, 
e ſgnify ing turning, becauſe: the Sun then re- 


e urneth. By reaſon of which Four Eircles, 


25 well the Firmament as the Earth is divided 


into Five Zones; That is to ſay, Two Frigid 
or Cold, Two Temperate, and One extreme- 
ly Hot, called the Torrid or Burning Zone; 


and Geography. 


' * 
” m”o : 
— 1 


VVV, The 


tude; And it is to be noted, it is Noon-tide 


or Moon appeareth ſooner to thoſe whofe 
Meridian is more Veſt; the Longitude of any 


Iſlands called Azores, and is meaſured by the 


Circles, called the Artick, from the Greek 


- The Two Tropicks of Cancer and Capricorn, 


Ot which Five Zones, the aforeſaid Four 
Circles are the True Bounds. For more of 
Þ 1! this part of Coſmography, ſee in Aſtronomy | 
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To which may 
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Of the Elements. 


IT. The World Terreſtrial, Elemental or 


Sublimary, conſiſts of Four Parts, or Ele. 
ments, of which the Earth and Water make 
a Spherical Body proportionably compoſed, 
and is the Subject of Geography, and by 


many is, ſaid to be 21600 Miles in compaſ; 
and 'tis conjectured, that an able Footman 
might go round it in 90 Days. More of 


this fee in the Treatiſe of Geography. 


How the Earth is divided in ceſpe& of us 
Men, in reſpect of itſelf, and in reſpe& of is 
Inhabitants, may be ſeen in the Treatiſe of 


Geography. 


How the Sea or Water is divided, may be 
ſeen in the particular Treatiſe of Hydro- Will © 
5 | ung 


graphy. | 3 ; 
This World Terreſtrial is divided into Four 
Parts, viz. Europe, Aſia, Africa and America : 
be added Terra Borealis Incog- 
nita, and Teri Auſtralis Incognita. And theſe 
again are divided into Empires, Kingdoms, 
Countries, &c. and ſub-divided into Provin- 
ces, Territories, & c. as you may read more 
at large in the Treatiſe of Geography, where MI 5%. 
I treat of the Earth's Diviſion into Eminent # 


and National Parts, &c. 


— 


Of the ELEMENTS. 


J 


alſo ordained the Earth ſhould Fructify; ac- 
cordingly as Danæus in his Chriſtian Nec? : 
es . Philo- 
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3 e | rom 
HE Four Great Bodies of Earth, Water, 
Air and Fire, were the Work of the 
Firſt Day, tho' the Water and the Earth were 
not ſeparated and diſtinguiſhed by their pro- 
per Names till the Third Day; when it was , 
an 


may | 
b Spl 
tuar 


3 lighe 


Als, 


0 the 
non, 


| Of the Elements. 113 
philoſophy hath comprehended the Creation 
of the World in ſhort Verfes, thus rendred 
in Engliſh * 6 OE ITO 


The Frſt Day made the Heavens, the Earth and Light; 
The Second brought the Firmament in ſight. © 
The Third gave the Sea Bounds,and Graſs to the Earth; 
The Fourth to Sun, and Moon, and Stars gave Birth. 
The Fifth made Fiſh o'th* Sea, and Birds oth Air; 
The Sixth gave Beaſts, and Man God's chiefeſt Care: 


The Fews take this Number of Days Alle- 
gorically; to which Opinion ſome of the An- See Plato 2- 
cent Fathers have alſo been inclined, belie- 7 
ring the World ſhould laſt but 6000 Years, in our hijo. 
ind that Eternity would be the 7th, as the ſophy. 
dabbath was the Day of Reſt. NOSE 5 

THE EARTH. By this Name we common- The Farth. 
y underſtand the whole Globe which we inha- 
bit; and foraſmuch as it contains in its Cavi- 
ies the Waters, and, together with them, con- 

IJ fitutes one Globe; it is called The Terraqueouws _ | 

be. This Element is Cold and Dry, and is What it is. 

FJ: congealed' Maſs of the greater Particles of 

ne Third Element, having Irregular Figures, 

nd by Reſt clinging together. As to its Situ- Its Situation; 

tion, it hangs in the midſt of Heaven, with- | 

TY vt any Pillars to uphold it, and as if it were 

&J nmoveable, doth ever keep the ſame Diſtance 

om the Heavenly Orb. As to its Figure, it Its Figure. 
my be Mathematically demonſtrated that it 

spherical; and that it is a round Body, the 

Ty tation of the Stars confirm; nor are the 

i ibeſt Mounthins, in reſpect of the Com- 

as, (viz. 21600 Miles) any more Obſtacle 

un the unevenneſs of the Rind of an Orange 

FF the roundneſs of its Figure. As to its Mo- Its Motion. 
on, it is no wiſe hindered by its Bulk and 

; Rs L23-- Magni⸗ 
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To prove the 


07 the Elements. 


Magnitude ; and it is much eaſier to conceive; 


Copernican dy. that the Earth ſhould have a Diurnal Motion 


ſtem. 


The Earth's 
Diurnal and 


 Angual Mo- 


tion exem- 


Earth a pla- 


Of Mineral 
Earths. 


Potters Clay. 
Chalk or 


Samian Earth. 
Oker. 


Lemni an N 


is a Neceſſity of the Motion of the Axis of 
the Earth, for elſe there would be an inequa- 


Motion of Inclination, there could be no dif. 


borrowed Refulgency from the Sun; and its 
Figure and Situation, Form and Nature, per- 


the Iſle of Crete, or elſewhere, it is called 


round the Sun, than that thoſe Bodies placed 


in the Firmament (whoſe Circumference ex. 


ceeds that of the Earth 50000 times) ſhould | 
be whirled round: that prodigious Journey in 
24 Hours. As to its Diurnal and Annual 
Motion, it may be learned by the Example of | 
a Top, which turning round upon your Hand, | 
may by you be carried round a Tree; and there 


lity of Days and Nights; and without this 


ference of Seaſons. The Earth ſhines with a 


ſuades us it is a-Planet, as well as that we find 3 
it is ſubject to the ſame Appearances, Aſpects, . 
Directions, Stations, Retrogradations, 7 
the other Planets have. There are three Re- 1 
gions to be diſtinguiſhed in the Earth, and 
four kind of Pores in the inward Parts there- 
of, as may be read in thoſe who have writ of 


Natural Philoſophy. 


Mineral Earths are various, according to 


the diverſity of the Particles whereof they 
conſiſt, or. the Juice whereby their Parts are 
joyned together; as alſo of the Country where 
they are found; for if the Matter be very 
tough, ropy and unctuous, it makes Potters 
Clay; if it be tough, white, and dug up in- 


= 


7 
Chalk, or ſometimes Marl. * 
Samos, Samian Earth; If a yellow Colour, it 
is called Oker: If Red, and found in the Iſle 
Lemnos, Lemnian Earth; and Sealed Earth, be- 


8 


If in the Iſle of 


* 

'T 

cauſe it was uſed to be ſealed with the Seal of 
* Diana 5 


f the Elements. 117 

Diana's Prieſt : If it be of a pale Red and dig- Sealed Earth, 
ged up in Armenia, tis called Armenian Earth anew 2 
or Bole. The Diſhes called China Diſhes are i br 
made of Porcelline Clay, and are ſaid to be bu- Greet Monks 
ried in the Earth for 100 Years, ſome of the with much 
worſt whereof are tranſported from China to Solemnity. 
all other Countries (the beſt being prohibited Porceline 
on pain of Death) unleſs ſome be conveyed Clay. 
away by ſecret Stealth e 

Of Earthquakes: See in Fire. 

See Earths mentioned in the Catalogue of 
Rarities in Greſham- College RARITIES . 

THE WATER is a congeſted Maſs of Par- The Water. 
ticles of the Third Element, Which are very thin, 
longiſn, ſmooth, and therefore very flexible, 
reſembling ſmall Ming Cords, diſpoſed to 
bend and yield every way. The Greek Word 
ſignifieth en vironiug, or turning about; and by See in Inven- 


the Greek and Latin Poets it is ordinarily attri- tions. 
„ buted to the Sea, becauſe it environeth and . 
x: 1 fideth along the Earth. The Saltneſs in the Sea's Saltneſs 
e. Surface of the Sea is attributed to the Sun. See M to 
af Pliny, lib. 2. ch. 110. The Tides to the Moon, Tiqe's to the 
: ſee Blome's Philoſophy from Des Cartes, Part 6. Moon. 


ch. 12. where you may read of the Daily, 
Monthly, and Yearly Tide. Sea-Water loſeth Sea-Water , 
its Saltneſs by ſtraining through Sand or Earth. how made 
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, Why ſome Seas flow little, as the Mediterranean, vw 
s, becauſe it is full of Iſlands. Seas without S ow lit. 
. the Tropicks are not ſubject to Tides, as the tle. 

N Dead Sea and Euxine Sea. Why the Narrow why Earip- 
N Sea Eurippus ebbs and flows 7 or 9 times a day, pu flows 7 
is aſcribed to the Interpoſition of the Moon ; or 9 times # 
] by the prefling whereof, the River runs down © 

f every way; which as they light upon the 

t Straits of a Narrow Sea, or upon Neighbour- 


ing Shoars, accordingly the Ebbing is haſten- 
ed or retarded. The Knowledge of which 
N. — I Ee had 


0) 


_ Ty, 
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4rifecle had ſaved Ariſtotle's Life, who not being able to 


drowned in find out the Cauſe, is ſaid to drown himſelf in Jo 
Euripp Wa. this Eurippms, crying out, Dutia ego non capi a te, aue 
bed Fucapias me. All Rivers have their Current from Vai 
8 how 2 ſhelving Ground, and the greater the Down- at 
cauſes. — Hill or Declivity of the Channel is, the ſwiſter Ml bet, 
Water, how is their Current. The Tides are fo ſwift to mity- 
raiſed in the North of the Gulph of Cambaya in India, "al 
Pumps: See that a Horſe at full-ſpeed can't keep pace with 5 
Page 125. the firſt Wave. 3 
Hot Waters, Hot Waters, or Baths, proceed from a mix an 75 
or Baths, how ture of Fews Lime and Brimſtone; which be- I 
cauſed. ing united together, produce Heat by effer- | 5 a 
NV oy *-—. lle 
3 Medicinal Waters derive their Virtue from MR © 
cauſcel. ſome Metaline or Mind Matter they paſs 


through, as Brimftone, Salt, Vitriol, Allom, 
1 Nitre and Fews Lime. 5 
Poyſonous 


Waters, how x Poyſonous Waters are occaſioned when the 
el. how Waters of ſuch Springs run through Arſeni- 
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On cal, Mercurial, or Antimonial Mines. 
Wonderful Fountains have their Generation in the 
Fountains, Earth; of the wonderful Properties of ſome, | 
mentioned of which Hiſtories make mention, take as 
«Syringe . INE „„ 
ea erer. Pliny faith, in Dodona is a Fountain dedica- 
ted to Fuplter, which tho' it be cold, and doth 
extinguiſh lighted Torches, yet will it kindle 
thoſe which are juſt extinguiſhed. He alſo 
mentions the Coliſmartian Fountain, which ebbs 
and flows 8 times in an Hour. -  _ 2 
F. Maignam Toloſas, in his Horary Per- 
ſpective, ſpeaketh of a little Fountain, which 


in Summer-time doth every Hour flow from 1 
a vaſt and deep hollow, and ſor a quarter of an ar 
Hour increaſeth by degrees with a very great PF , 

Noiſe, and the next quarter becomes a great 


River, ſinking again after the ſame manner 
till it is dried us. „ 


"RE 


Of the Elements. 


Tavernier tells of a Well at Schiras in Perſia, 
which is 15 Years riſing to the Top, and 15 
Years ſinking to the Bottom. 

Hiſtorians tell us of a Fountain in Cyrene, 
hot at Midnight, and at Noon cold to extre- 
mity. This was the Fountain of Jar Am- 
mon. 

Ovid aſſures us, thoſe who drink of a Foun- 
tin in Arcadia, near the City Clitor, will have 
an averſion for Wine. 

Joſepbus acquaints.us there is is a River, which 


eth on the Seventh always; wherefore it is 
called the River of the Sabbath. 


all the Beaſts » but not the Natives that drink 
thereof. 
In Poland is a Fountain, whoſe Vapour kil- 


Lake Aſphaltites kills all Birds that fly over it. 


2 Wy EO 1 1 
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of a Fountain kills all Birds that taſte thereof. 
Mela reciteth of Two Fountains in the För- 
tunate Iſlands; One whereof, whoever taſt- 


eth, findeth immediate Convulſions, and ſeem- 


eth to be dying with Laughter; but taſting 
the other, is a Sovereign Remedy. 

Bacius and Pliny ſpeak of Two Fountains, 
Eurimenns and Silas, that convert any Trees 
that fall in, Leaves, Boughs, and all, to Stone. 

Solinus telleth of the Eleuſmian or Haleſine 
Spring, whoſe Waters will lift and move about 
as if it danced at the Sound of Flutes. 


and Xanthus, that the One maketh thoſe Sheep 


the other Red. And Solinus ſaith, The Arabian 
fountain maketh Sheep of a C rimſon Colour. 


for Six days runneth violently ſwift, and reſt- 
In Ireland is a Fountain, whoſe Water killeth | 


leth all Beaſts that approach near it, and the 


Leander, in his Deſcription of ah, ſpeaks. 


See Iron in 
the Treatiſe 
of Metals. 


— 


Scripture : 
Pliny ſaith of the Fountains Cepbis, Cerona, ſoeakerh of 
change in 


that drink thereof White, another Black, and J and La- 
ban's Sheep ; 

One being all 

ſpotted, the 


14 There other not. 
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the other turns Hair and Silk Black. 


Andrian Spring flow with Oyl and Wine; and 
the ſame Pliny ſaith, the Ihrian Fountain will 


to run forth a Stream of Iron. 


which make their Teeth fall out that drink 


Poets make 
mention of 
the Gods 


Swearing by 


. the River 
S1yx, 8 


ted by Antiquity under the Name of Thule or 


drink thereof to become Mad. 


and, on the contrary, Pliny ſp eaketh of one | 
the Senſes of thoſe that drink thereof ; and in 
Bæotia two others are obſerved, the one [ 


whereof obſcureth the Memory , the other 
enlighteneth i = : 


which heal che Infirmities of the Eyes ; and 


{well prodigiouſly big. 


Of the Elements. 


Thero are two Rivers near Coxenx a in Naples; 
the Water of one turneth Hair and Silk Red; 


Pliny ſaith, that the Salonian Fountain and 


ſet Cloaths on Fire. 
In the Iſland in the North, ſo much celebra- 


Thyle, is a Fountain that flows with Wax; and 
a N or Flaming Mountain, which males 


In Peru, near St. Hellen's Mount, is A Foun- 
tain all of Pitch. 


e/Elian ſpeaketh of a Fountain near to 7 babe 
in Bæotia, which cauſeth thoſe Horſes that 


Tfidore telleth of a Spring in the Iſle of Chis, | 
make thoſe Men that taſt thereof, Stupid; 


near to a Town in Sicilia, which ſharpeneth 


Pliny ſpeaketh of a Fountain in | Almain N 


thereof. | 
Calkins flats in a them are Fountains 7 


have this marvellous Property, that if there 
be cauſe to draw any one to his Oath, he that 
is Perjured, and drinketh thereof, becometh 
Blind, and the true Witneſs ſeeth more clear- 
ly than he did before. Hadore faith the ſame. 
In Velay and Slovenia ar Fountains, which 
e that drink thereof, 


In 


make the Throats of th 
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Tn Gelonium is 2 Fountain maketh Women 
BarreT as in Licia is one that maketh Women 
tile. 
8 Sardinia 1 18 4 Fountain, the Water where- 
of heals the Bite of a Serpent. 

In Theſſaly the little Fountain of Scotuſſa 
healeth Wounds, rectifyeth the Members that 
are out of Joint ; and if a Man caſt therein a 
broken Staff, it is faſtened together again, as 


if it had. been glewed: Ariſtotle i in his admira- ” 
ble Hiſtory. . 


In Sicily, near to ona bl, are Waters in which 
if you plunge Birds or Beaſts half dead, it cau- 
ſeth them to revive. 


Upon the Mount of Argan in Africa is 2 
fountain found ſo cold, it is held impoſſible 


to ſwallow any of the Water thereof ; which 
one adventuring to do, was tortured with a 
violent Cholick three Months. ac Lean- 
der and Ortelius. 


Pigafere writeth of a Fountain in one of the 
Molucca-Iflands ſo very hot, that ſome Water 
of it put into a Porringer, will retain its Heat 


for an Hour. 


Fulgoſius maketh mention of a Fountain cold, | 


and yet vomiteth Flames of Fire. 


Leander ſaith there's a Fountain near to Vol- 
tere, the Water whereof Bubbleth 10 Foot 
high, and is ſo hot, a Calf or Goat caſt into 


it, is not only ſodden, but ſevered preſently 
from Skin and Bones. 


Ortelizs, in the Deſcription of Scandie, ſ peak- 5 : 
eth of a Boyling Fountain in Greenland, eech * 


eth all kind of Meat, and Baketh Bread. 


Pliny tells of Sweet Fountains ſpringing up £ 
irom the Bottom of the Sea, and floateth a- 


bove the lame a Cubit hich.” 
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near to the Source, may hear the Noiſe of any 


Pate off. - Peter Martyr. ðͤ 
HUMliſtorians make mention of Bloody Foun- 
tains, alſo Fountains flowing with Pitch and 
Bitumen as of Memy, Anſtragenes in Parthia, 
and another in the Iſle of Cuba, whoſe Bitu- 
men pitcheth Ships; alſo lof Panuco; and inf 
Scotland are Fountains that yield forth Oyl inf 
great quantity; and Lean 


O the Elements. 

At Briell, in Holland, is a Fountain of Sweet 
Water; all the reſt of the Wells, Pits, Springs 
and Fountains being ſalt. 8 

In Hiſpaniola is a Fountain, the upper part 
of whoſe Water is ſweet, the middle ſalt, and 
the bottom bitter; and he who layeth his Far 


Horſe three Miles off, and of a Footman 1000 


found in Italy, _ | 


In Idumæa the Fountain of Fob always con- 
tinues this Revolution of being full of Duſt 
three Months, Bloody three other, Green 
three other, and then clear the other three. 
In the Country of Liege is a Fountain, which 
if any approach to with clear Fire, it is trou- 


bled, and becometh Red. 


Fulgoſius ſpeaketh of a Fountain in the King- 
dom of Naples, whoſe Water is ſalt, and al- 
ways ſmoothly flowing, unleſs a Man ſpeaks; 
or inſtead of going right upon it, walks, look- 
ing behind him, for then it is incontinentiy 
_ troubled. 5 5 = 
About 8 Leagues from Coimbra is a remark- 
able Fountain, which ſwallows up or draws in 
whatſoever thing only toucheth the Surface M.: 
of its Waters. Coimbra is in Portugal. 


To omit many others in divers Parts of the 
World, which are too numerous to be inſert- ; 


er ſaith ſuch are] 


ed here, is what I now purpoſe, intending to WM * 


ſpeak y 


Of the Elements. 


ind Dulledge in Surrey. 


ninaculous Spring that cures Blindneſs, Lame- 
ik, and all manner of Diſtempers by Waſh- 
ins therein: Beſides many other remarkable 


eferſbire, that Sulphurous one at Wiggin in 
lnraſbire, that Bituminous one at Pirchford in 
Srpſhire, that Petritying one near Lutterworth 


n Leiceſterſhire, that Dropping Well in the We Ta 


5 bing of Norkſhire, aks. 
; (reeks, Bays, &c. See in the Treatiſe of Hy- 
lement, viz. 


q ; nent, whoſe Particles are ſo ſmall and ſo lit- 
e, clinging together, that they may with the 


lis Element follows the Earth and Water, to 


dich are continually breathed forth from the 


Vatter diſpoſed into a round Surface (at 
—_— 5 


peak ſomewhat of thoſe wholſome Springs 
ind Fountains found in England, which, for Medicinal 
their Wonderful, Medicinal Operations, de- F 3 
ere our Remembrance in this place. As, Eng land. 
. The Baths in Somerſetſbire. 2. The Spaws 
in Torkſhire. 3. Tunbridge in Rent. 4. Ebiſham 

5. 6. North-Hall, Acton, 
untton, Hampſted, Pancraß in Middleſex ; and, 
{ Winifred's Well in Flintſhire ; which tho' the 
a} named, is not the leaſt in requeſt, being a 


; mgraphy. And now we come to the Third 


rings, as that, Salt one at Durtwich in Mor- 


The Diviſion of Water into Oceans, Seas, 


i laſt force be ſeparated from the Globuli of the 

J cond Element, and by à peculiar Motion 

carried independently about their own 
enter. According to the Order of Nature 


de Surfaces whereof it adheres, and is joyned. 
lte Aſtronomers call that part of Heaven Air, 
WJ ito which the Vapours and Exhalations a- 
1 dend; and becauſe all thoſe Exhalations 


ach and Sea, are by the preſſing of the ſub- 


THE AIR is a looſe Body, fluent and tranſ- The Air. | 
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Atmoſphere. 
See in the be« 
girming of 
Aſtronomy. . 


ceeds à various Refraction and Reflexion o 
the Rays of the Sun and Moon, and the other 9 
Stars in the Air. There is a twofold Subſtance the HC 
1n the Air, one Native and Primitive, whic Treat! 


Air, its two- 
fold Sub- 
ſtance. - 


Air, its Pro- 
_ perky. | 


Vapours and 


Exhalation 8 


how raiſed 
into the Air. 


ly penetrated, as appears in the Water which 
eaſily bears a Steel Needle, or a Pane of Glaſs n i 


. 1 qc ts, JOY : S 4 . 1 ” * 
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Of the Elements. 
leaſt as far as the Agitation of thoſe Bode 
will permit) they gave the Name of Arm 
to thoſe Vapours. It is various according ty 


the diverſity of Heat and Cold, and of thi on WI 


Vapours themſelves ; and from thence pr, 


hath been from the beginning, and is the mof 


pure and thin part of it; the other Advent Thi 
tious or Foreign, which conſiſts of the Efflu. 
via's or Steams of other Bodies. The Pro gyer 
perty of this Element is to Poliſh and Smoot 


moiſt Bodies, and keep them from being eaſi4 


ſo long. as its Surface is not broken. Vapour$ 
and Exhalations are not raiſed into the Ai \ 
by the Sun's attracting them by his Beams, buf 
only that at the preſence of the Sun, or ſomali , We 


other cauſe, the ſubtile Matter which piercetli me 


Elaſtick Vir- 


tue of Air. 
See in Inven- 
$1095, 


the Pores of the Bodies, doth ſeparate ſomg 
Particles from them; which finding no otheif 
palace but the Air wherein they can move, do 
tend that way, juſt as in the Summer the Dull 


are made, which, with the help of Air only 
drive the Water upwards, as we ſee in Artifiy 


mounts upwards by the Treading of Feet on 
Air forceably compreſſed in a Veſſel, hath A Ane 
power of ſpringing back (which is called 1Y 
Elaftick Virtue) and of extending it ſelf intq; 
2 larger ſpace: By which means Inſtrumenta . 4; 


cial Fountains, and others that ſhoot DartY for 
| like Bows: And Wind-guns are made, which pa 


by means of Air, diſcharge Bullets with ex W. 


3 Regions of traordinary Violence. There are three Re thi 


Air. 


* 


gions of the Air, the higher and lower being 


hoty 


Of the Elements. 5 
B 

(the lower being heated by the Solar 
gays being reflected from the Earth;) by rea- 
ſon whereof, when cold Exhalations are rai- 
£4 in the Middle Region (which is cold, be- 
ng preſſed and locked up by the two hotter) 
hey generate Clouds, Snow, Hail, &c. and is 
the Houſe and Harbour of Tempeſts. See the 
Treatiſe of Meteors, for Vapours and Exhala- 
WWW 
i The Air hath not the fame force in all | 
Countries, nor reſiſts the Weight of Quick- Quickſilver 
flrer alike ; but according as the ſame is purer in Weather- 
r more groſs, ſo the ſinking thereof is diffe- „ ae 
ent: Thus the Quickſilver ſinks leſs in the cording to 
Claſs-pipe in Holland, Denmark and Sweden, than the Air. 
in France, Where the Air is more thin, and ra- 
fied by Heat of the Sun; and-more at Florence 
than at Pars. So that Anno 1643, when this 
Experiment was firſt tried, the Quickſilver in 
1 Weather-glaſs at Florence ſtopt at 2 Foot and 
almoſt 3 Inches. At Paris at 2 Foot 3 Inches 
and an half, and in Holland at 2 Foot and 6 
or) Inches. This Riſing and Falling differs 
alſo according to the Change of the Weather, 
and is more in fair than rainy Weather, and os 
on a high Mountain than in a low Valley. How Water 
And Water riſes in a Pump gnly by being 1 — 

| ; . . 3 9 55 ps. 

preſſed by the Air that is about it. 

In the Reign of M. Antoninus Philoſopbus, and 
Alius Verus, there was at Babylon, in the Tem- The Fable of 
ple of Apollo, a little Cabinet of Gold; which Pandoras Box 
being opened by a Common Soldier, breathed pong 1 = 
forth ſuch a Peſtilential Air as infected the Poss 
I Parthians, and crept over moſt part of the 
+ World, and waſted all the Forces, of Hal) by 
the Plague. „ = 
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126 Of the Elements. 
Many Travellers endeavouring to paſs oj 
the Deſart of Punas in Peru, have been be 
See the Trea- numbed on a ſudden, and fallen down dead 
riſe of Ig: See the Diſeaſe called Catalepſis in the Treatiſe 
the end. of Phyfick. | Sol 
25 The Air at the Iſle of Ormus, and at Scan. 
daroon, the Sea-Port of Aleppo, if (in Summer 
eſpecially) it doth not kill, yet can none that 
hve therein avoid very dangerous Diſtem- 
See Pueums. , The Honourable Robert Boyle hath invented 
rice, Page 26. an Air-Pump, called the Pneumatick Engine. 
Of Airy Meteors, and other Phenomena's 
in the Air, ſee the Treatiſe of Meteors. And 
now I come to the Fourth Element. 


Fire, what, FIRE is a Company of Particles of the Third 
Element, moved with the moſt rapid Motion 
imaginable : Or, it is a Lucid and Fluid Body, 
conſiſting of Earthly Particles, moſt ſwiftly 

Eng moved by the Matter. of the Firft Element, 
Fire, how ma. Upon Which they ſwim as it were. Violent 
ny ways kind. Motions are very proper to produce Fire, as 
led. See in is ſeen out of Flints ; alſo Fire may be kindled 


* Auli. by ſharp Spirits, as appears in Hay; which be- | 
ay ing laid up before it is quite dry, grows het, 
and breaks out᷑ into a Flame. Alſo the Beams 

of the Sun, concentred in a Concave-Glals, * 
How the a kindles Fire ; and the Indians procure Fire by B 


Jians and Apy, Tubbing Two Sticks hard together : Alſo the N 
lians procure Apulians, by winding Cords about a Stick, and 
Fire. ſwiftly twitching em this way and that way, 
do ſet them on Fire. So ſome hard Canes 
Subterranean ſtruck with a Tobacco-Pipe, force out Sparks 
Fires, how of Fire; and in Snbterraneous places Fire 15 
cauſed. often kindled, there being in thoſe places a 
Viſcous ſlimy Matter, and many Exhalations 

1 fublimed there by the Sun's Heat, cauſeth Sub- 
= terranean Bf 


7.- N * ded * 


Of the Elements. 
eccanean Fires or Vulcano's, Mountains which 
mit forth Fire; whereof are ſeveral in the 


called Gibello in Sicily. 2. Veſuvins in Naples. 
, Hecla in Iceland. 4. Lincſung in China. 
. Gumong-apy in Banda, one of the Molucco- 
lies. 6. Mons Balulvanm, in the Iſle Sumatra. 


the Ile Tenneriff. 9. That in Ifle Java. 
10. Thoſe in the North and Eaſt Parts of Tar- 
. 11. That near Damoan in Perſia. 12. Thoſe 
in the Japan-Iſlands being Eight in Number. 


Its 
ine-Iſlands. 15. Chimera in Lycia, &c. For 
fire is eaſily Generated in the Earth, there 
king a vaſt quantity of Brimſtone and Fews 


Four Parts of the World: As, 1. eAtna, now 


Aim Pike, in the Iſle Ceylon. 8. That in 


11. That in Ternata one of the Molucco-Ifles. 
Thoſe in the Iſle Tandaya one of the Phi- 


127 


For particu- 


lar Deſcrip- 


tions of the 
Vulcano's of 
the World, 
See Bortoni 

Leonti his Ey- 
rologia Ty po- 
graphica. 


See in un- 


tains, P. 120, 
141. 


Exhalations, 


whence they 


proceed. 


Earthquakes, 
their Cauſe. 


happened an. 


Earthquake 


in China, 
which con- 
tinued (with 
ſmall inter- 


miſſions) 7 
Weeks. 


rd lime contained in the ſame, which are of a 
on very fat Subſtance, and moſt readily kindled ; 
„ud from ſuch-like inflamable Bodies proceed 
ly Wchalations, which mounting through Chinks 
it, ud Cavities of the Earth, compoſe there fat 
nt Wind thick Fumes ; and ſuch being kindled by 
as H Candle Miners uſe in Labour, or the Stri- 
1 WF ling of hard Bodies, or by the Mixture of Li- 
e- quors proper to produce an Efferveſcence and 
t, W: Conſequent Flame, or kindled by ſome ac- 
n dental Fire; by means whereof, thoſe Spi- 
s, J's ſhut up in Earth growing more dilated, 
ey puſh againſt the Sides of their Dungeons, 
1 WY ind ruſhing forth with a Noiſe like Thunder, 
d Br the cauſe of Earthquakes, which are moſt 
„common to Southern Climes, and places near 
es te Sea-Coaſts, becauſe much fat and ſlimy 
5 4 Matter flows from the Sea. See Mills with the 


i, in the Treatiſe of Meteors.” | 


The. 


" > Of the Elements. 


Why Flame The Flames which are of Fire, would of 

borus in a its own Nature burn Globular or Round, (x 
1— hath been experienced by a Candle) but tha 

27 it is repelled on all Sides by the Air; and there. 
fore quits its Thickneſs, and takes to a Coni- doth 

cal or Pyramidal Figure. 


| Come things Some Fires ſhine, but are deſtitute of Heat, I ex 
give Links as Waves daſhing hard againſt Rocks at Sea, ment 
withoutHeat, maketh ſeeming Flames of Fire to Rebound 
| and others Alfo from Rotten Wood, Salt-Fiſh, and Glow- Of 
EY 48 Worms, Rays of Light proceed without any 10 
but Ligat. Senſible Heat. Some Bodies afford great Heat 
without Light, as the Blood of Live Animals, 
Horſe-dung tendring to Putrefaction, and 
Quick-lime ſprinkled with Water. n 
The Flame of the Spirit of Wine doth not 
conſume Linnen, and the Steams of New Wine 
in Wine-Cellars will extinguiſh not only Can- 
dles, but Torches ; but Salt-Water thrown on 
Fire, doth promote, rather than quench it. 
| If in the dark a Cat's Back be ſtrongly rubbed F 
with one's Hand contrary to the Hair, Sparks 
| of Fire ſeem to proceed from it. And we 
l Sparks of Fire read of Men who combing their Hair, there 
1 
| 


—— — 


have been ſeen hath been ſeen Scintillations, or Sparks of Fire 


to come from 3 2 TY ; 
living] * to fly forth; and Alexander's Body did afford 


the ſame in Heat of Battel; nor have ſome 
 _ Horſes been without this Wonder. | 
Of Fiery Meteors, ſee at the end of the 
Treatiſe of Magick; and alſo in the Treatiſe Þ 
1 ))))“. ⁵⁵ en oa 
* ILT To theſe Four Elements of Earth, Water, 
A Fifth Ele. Air and Fire, Ariſtotle adhering to Ocellus, hath Þ 
ment called added a Fifth, called Cælum; whereof he hath 
as _ diſputed in divers places of his Works, eſpe- | 
cially in the 5th Chapter of the 4th Book de to 

Cælo; in the 2d, zd, and 5th Chapters of his the 

4th Book de Ortu; Plutarch, lib. . chap. 2. 2 Je 


* N wa 9 
S Hg 8 n 


| 
3 
| 
| 
8 
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Of Geography. 429: 
the Opinion of the Philoſophers; and Pliny, 
lis, 2. chap. 5. are of the ſame Opinion. #ire,by whom 
On the contrary, Cardan in his 24 Book, de ſaid ro be no 
dultilitate, diſputeth „ Ariſtotle; as alſo Flement. 
doth Fr: Patritius, in the 7th Book of the 3d 
Tome of his Peripatetical Diſcuſſions, who 
exempteth Fire from the Number of the Ele- 

ments: 7 „„ | 
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of the Subject of the Elements, have wrote 
"OS AUTHORS - 


Contaſius de Elements, 
Galabzus de ſitu & numero Elementorum, 
Fracaſtorins de Sympathia & Anti pathia. 
Sealiger's Exerciſes. 
Tiberius de rerum Natura, © 

Patritiuss Peripaterical Diſcuſſions. 
Ciſalpine s Peripatetical Queſtions: 

Fromond; Meteorologicum. 
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\EOGRAPHY is à Science which doth 
mainly conſiſt in giving a true deſcripti- 

on of the Exterior part of the Jerraqueous 
ae Globe: It differs from Coſmography as a part 
ſe from the whole; and from Chorography and 

Topography, as the whole from its parts; and 

' vithout Hiſtory, Geography is accounted like 
Dead Carcaſs, void of Life and Motion: 
But this Volume only admitting of a moſt 
Compendious Deſcription of the World, tie 
to be hoped this ſhort Treatiſe, tho' void of 
is chat Life it ſhould receive from Hiftory, will 
Jet retain the natural Beauty of a brief Geo- 
. raphy; 
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O Geography. 


graphy ; as Paintings in Miniature ſet forth 
the true Lineaments of a Face, without bein 
the leſs admired for being ſmall, and void cf 


„ 


FTne Science of Geography takes not the 


Earth imply in its own Nature, as it is an Ele. 
O 


ment; for ſo it belongeth to Philoſophy, and 
is already diſcourſed of in our Treatiſe of Elz. 


ments; but as an Artificial Spherical Body, 


conſiſting of Land and Water; and therefore 
called the Terraqueous Globe: It is about 
21600 Miles in Compaſs, allowing 60 Miles 


to a Degree: Its Diameter 6872 Miles; its 


Semidiameter 3436 Miles: Its Superficies in 
Square Miles 1485 10584, and its Solid Con- 
tent 169921796242 Cubical Miles; and on 


the Superficies of the Earth might ſtand 


1484568000000 Men by one another. 


Earth, how 
divided in re- 
ſpect of Men. 


The Earth is by Prolewy and Zehe Brabe fitu- | 


ated in the Centre; by Copernicus, between the | 
Orbs of Mars and Venus. See the Syſtems in 


the I l oo 

In reſpe& of Men it is divided into Right- 
hand and Left-hand. So Poets turn their Fa- 
ces to the Fortunate-Iſlands in the Weſt, A- 


ſtronomers turn their Faces to the South; | 


thence coming the Influences of the Planets, | 


and thence their Motions being obſerved. | 
Geographers to the North, to obſerve the Ele- 


vations of the Pole. Augures anciently, N and N 


now Miniſters uſually turn to the Eat. 


The Earth's Inhabitants are diſtinguiſhed, i 3 
1. In reſpe& of their Situation. 2. Accord- | 


ing to their Shadows. 3. In reſpect of the . 


Poſition of the Globes. And, 4. According 


to their Countries. 


K "ER I. Thoſe 
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a . 
J. Thoſe according to their Situation are I's Pen 
livided into, r. Anteci, which live. under the qiginguith. 
ſame Meridian, and ſame Longitude, but on ed. | 
different Sides of the ÆRquator. 2. Periaci, 
which live on the fame Side of the Equator, 

and fame Latitude, but on oppoſite Sides of 

the Globe. 3. Anti podes, that live Diametri- 
cally oppoſite to each other. 

II. Thoſe according to their Shadows are 
divided into, 1. Amphiſcsi, called alſo Aſcii, 
who live in the Torrid Zone, whoſe Shadows 
tend bot ways. 2. Periſcii, which live in the 
igid Zones, whoſe Shadows tend all ways. 
Heteroſcii, in the Temperate Zones, whoſe 
Shadows tend but one way. | 
III. Thoſe according to the Poſition of 
the Globe are diſtinguiſhed into, I. Such as 
live in a right Sphere (under the Xquator ) 
where the Stars riſe and ſet at right Angles. 

2. Such as live in an. Oblique Sphere ( be- 

tween the Aquator and Poles) where the Stars 

riſe and ſet Obliquely 3. Such as live in a 
parallel Sphere (under the Poles) where the 
Stars are always Parallel to che Horizon. 
IV. Thoſe according to their Countries are 

- JF diſtinguiſhed into a great many Nations and 
Peoples; as, French, Spaniards, Italians, Germans, 
%% dm 
Ihe Earth, in reſpect of it ſelf, is divided Earth, how 
| FF into Parts Imaginary and Real. ; divided in 

I! be Imaginary Parts ( ſuppoſed for the _ of ie. 
dlearer underſtanding this Science) are, 1. The 
, IF Poles. 2. The Circles. 3. The Zones, and, 

4. The Climes. „ . 

I. The Poles are the extreme Points of the 
Axis, which is ſuppoſed to paſs through the 
Earth, on which it is ſuppoſed to move daily 
about. They Anſwer to the Poles of Heaven, 

| "3 being 
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The Artick 
Pole. 
The Axtartick 
Pole. 
Four greater 

Teles. 


1. Zquator. 


Latitude, 
what. 


2. Meridian. 


there are many Meridians, according to the | 


Longitude, 


Longitude is the Diſtance of ahy place Eat 


3. Zodiack, 


| (See in our Treatiſe of Aſtronomy) ; and with- | 


4. Horizon. 


and Leſſer. The Greater divide the World 

into Two equal Parts, and are in Number 
Four; wiz. 1. The Fquator, or Equinoctial, 
2 great immutable Circle going round the 


it in other places. The Uſe of the Meridian 5 


which the Sun always is ſuppoſed to move. | 


the Heavens from the inviſible, or one Hemi- 
ſphere from the other, and contains ſo great 2 


ER. -. 9 
being the furtheſt diſtant from the Xquator, 
and are in Number Two ; viz. 1. The Artic, 
' "a Pole; And, 2. The Antartick, or South 

RT IVI age 
II. The Circles are divided into the Greater 


Terreſtrial Globe from Eaſt to Weſt. When 
the Sun is here, the Days and Nights are equal. | 
The Uſe of it is to ſhew the Latitude of any 
place. The Latitude being the Diſtance is 

Place, North or South, from the Æquator, a | 
is meaſured by the Degrees in the Meridian. 
2. The Meridian is a great mutable Circle, 
rounding the Earth from Pole to Pole. When 
the Sun is here, it is Noon; and therefore 


diverſity of places; but the chief and firſt Me- 5 
ridian paſſeth through the Iſles Azores, tho Ml 
the Geographers differ herein, ſome placing - 


is to ſhew the Longitude of a Place; which 
and Weſt from the Firſt Meridian {where-ever | 


it be) and is uſually meaſured by the Degrees 
of the Æquator. 3. The Zodiack cuts the 


 F.quator obliquely, and hath 12 Signs there- i 


in, through which the Sun paſſeth in a Near; 
in the Zodiack is the Ecliptick Line, in 
Space, as we can compaſs round with our Eye | 


upon an open and level place. This is a l | 
e table 
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table Circle, the uſe whereof is to diſcern the 
divers Riſings and Settings of the Stars. 


THE LESSER CIRCLEs divide the Leſſer Circles. 
world into Two unequal Parts, and. are, 
1. The Tropicks, which terminate the Sun's > Fw Tro- 
Diſtance from the Æquator, being 23 Degrees Pe. 
and half from it. When the Sun is here, it 
either Summer or Winter. They are Two: 

The Tropick of Cancer (ſo called of the Cœ- 

leftial Sign Cancer, and is diſtant from the 
EKquinoctial 23 Degrees Northward) and Tro- 
pick of Caprican, equally diſtant from te 
Xquator ,Southward. ,. 2. The Polar Circles 2. Two Polar 
66 Degrees and one Half off the Xquator, Circles. 
and 23 and one half off the Poles. They are 
called The Artic Circle (for that it is corre- 
e ſpondent to the Conſtellation of the Bear, 

called in Greek Aros.). and the Antarctic 

Circle called by that Name, becauſe in the 

ppoſite- Part of Heaven to the other. 4. 
The Parallels, called alſo Æquidiſtants, and z. The Paral- 
are parallel to the Fquator, being diſpoſed lels 
commonly Ten Degrees aſunder, and ſet in 

Maps to hw the Latitude, as are the Meri- 

dians to ſhew the Longitude. But there gre 
another Sort of Parallels, Two of which go Artificial Pa. 
to a Clime ; which are called Artificia® Pa- rallels 
rallels, becauſe they ſhew the Difference of 

the Artificial Days, and are of unequal 
A » 8 

The Uſe of theſe Four Leſſer Circles; vix. 

The Tropicks of Cancer and Capricorn, and the 

Artic and Antartic Circles (which are divided 

into 360 Degrees) are to deſcride 1 

III. THE ZONES, which are in Number Five Zones. 
Five, and are certain Spaces of Earth, incluunun. 
ded between Two lefler Nominate Circles. 
The Middle one being over-hot, is called the 
„„ R 3 5 Torrid 
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Torrid Zone; One on each ſide being Mode. 


> 2. called the IWo Temperate Zones; 
aland the Other being Uttermoſt each way, are 


The Torrid Zone is between the Two Tro- 
picks, and ſcorched continually with the Sun: 


The Two Temperate are, One betwixt the | 


. PF ropick of Cancer and the Artick Circle, and 
the Other betwixt the Tropick of Capricery 


and the Antartick Circle, enjoying an indiffe. | 
rence of Heat and Cold, the Parts that are 
neareſt the Torrid Zone being hotteſt. The 
F IV Zones are between the Polar Circles 

t 


* - . 
8 
3 


from their extreme Cold called Frigid Zones. 


he very Pole it ſelf, continually wanting 


the Sun's warmth. 
| The Climes: © IV. 


that once attained, they increaſe by Weeks 


regkoned 24 Climates Northward, and as ma- 


ny Southward, that is, from che Equator to 
the Polar Circles. 


THE REAL Parts of the Farth are ei- 


cher Continents or Iflands. Of which here- i} 


after. 
The Superficies of the Terraqueous Globe, 


compoſed of Land and Water, as its ſole con- 


ſtituent Parts, is divided, 
The Land into, T. Continents, "3: Ilands 


F- 


A Clime, or Climate, is 2 Space of Þ 
Farch between Two Parallels, in which the 
ngeſt Day is increaſed half an Hour. As 

for example; in the Firſt Clime the longeſt | 

* Day? is 12 Hours and an half, in the Second 
1113, in the Third 13 Hours and an half, G. 
„„ chat there are numbred 48 Parallels, before 
the Days extend to 24 Hours in length; and 


And Months unto "half a Year. There are | 


9 6 * WF ad” y Toa & EASY 4 =_— 3 4 8 4 
e * ne c 
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3. Peninſula s. 4. Iſthmus's. 5. Promon- 


tories. 6, Mountains 


Broan ol 


Or which imme- f 
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The Water into, 1. Oceans. 2. Seas. 3 .Gulp hs. 
4. Straits. 5. Rivers; and, 6. 3 Of | ? 
whikchs Diviſion of Waters, I refer you to 
the SOR of * ; ; 


of Continents i 


th Hoi is a vaſt Tradt of tad not 
environed with Water, or ſeparated bY) Sea; 1 | 
25, Europe, Aſia, xc. Km 
The Continents of Europe beginning North, The Conti. 
are, 1. Scandinavia. 2. Muſcov 7 or Ruſſia. nents of Eu- 
3. France. 4. Germany. J. Poland. 6. Spain. . 
7. Italy. 8. Turkey in Europe. 


The Continents of Aſia are, I. The Great The fo | 
Country of Tartary J. 2. China. India. 5 5 
4. Perſia; and, 5. Turkey in Afi "hy 85 dy by 

The Continents of Africa are, I. Bgy Pt . * 27 7 
e 3. Biledulgerid. 4. Deſart 7 a fs 

g. Negroland. 6. Guinea. 7. Nubiaz; © 


Fes 8. «Ethiopia Interior and Exterior. 
The Continents of America are, 1. Mexico, The Conti 

or New Ts 2. r Mexico, or Nova d Lo 
Granada. 3. Florida. 4. Canada. 5. Terra 

. Arctica; 3 all; in parſing 6. Terra Fir- apa 


ma. 7. Peru. 8. Land of Amazons. 9. Bra- 
ft. 15 Chyli. 11. Paraguay. 12. Terra 
Magellanica; and, 13. Terra Antarctica: . 
- T heſe latter all in Saul. America. . 


0 f ard ; 


paſſed with Seas, as Britain, Japan, &. The Ss ” 
Cauſes whereof are Four ( omitting the Diſ- | 
pute whether they were before the Flood or 


not z) viz. 1. By an Earthquake, which ma 
1 | work . 


# 


An Iand is a Space of Land wholly i encom- Iſlands, their | 
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work two ways: As when by means thereof The 
Eubes, how it one part of a Country is forcibly Rent funf 2. 
Illes g. * the Other, ſo was Eubea Severed from the Main Iſls 
Dort in Het. Land of Attica: Or when ſome ſtrong Wind C01 
Land, of a City or Spirit ſhut up in the Earth under the sea, If: 
on the Conti. thruſts or rears up the reſiſting Ground; to io 
nent became which Cauſe its thought Iſlands far remote ff The 
- Roger % from Continents muſt have their beginning. fo 
8 In. 2, Great Rivers, by their paſſage into the Sea, . 51 
nundation, carry abundance of Dirt, Gravel, Weeds, &. c. 
thardrowned which if the Sea be not working, will ſettle . x: 
| . to an Ifland in time. So the Corn which Tir Wl 
lige Villages. 9#inizs ſowed in the Campus Martins, being cut 
dcn by the People and caſt into Tyber,fettled MI = 
Holy Ian, and made the Iſland called The Holy Iſle, So A 
© how cauſed. the Archelous carrying Dirt and Mud into the d 8 


Echinager, Sea, cauſed the Echinades, 3.5 The Sea beat- 


> "Pay . 3 _ - ali 
dow cauſed. ing on ſome ſmall 1/5mus, weareth it through, M 
Sicily. prus, and turns the Peninſula to an Ifle ; fo was Si- 


England, &C. cily divided from Italy, Cyprus from Syria, Eng- 
3 Land from France, and Wight and 1 0 from WM Th 
© the. reſt of England. 4. Sometimes as the Seca M 
waſteth and worketh on ſome places, ſo it vo- 
e luntarily abandons others, which in time grow BY . 
Hes of zer- to be Iſſands and Firm Land. So is it thought Þ 
ehey might che Iſles of Zealand were once part of the Sea, T 
be cauſed, becauſe in Digging are found Anchors, great 
F'iſh-Bones, and the like, which by no other i 
means could come there. © - 3B 
The Iſlands THE ISLANDS of Europe are, 1. The 
of Europe. Scandinavian Illands. 2. Iceland. 3. The 
Britannick Iſlands. 4. The Azores. 5. The 12 
5 Mediterranean I fands. 1 thi 
The Iſlands The Iſlands of Afia are, 1. The | 


apas Iſlands. * 
2. The Pbillippine Iles. 3. The Ifles Des 
Lgrrons. 4. The Molucco's. 5. The Iſlands 
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The Iflands of Africa are „ I. Mie: Iflands of 4. 
2. The Ifles of Cape Verd. 3. The Canary- frice. 

Iſlands. 4. The Madera s. 5 The Iſles of 

Comore. 6. St. Thomas Iſle. 7. The Princeſs 

Iſland. 8. The Iſle of St. Helens 9. Aſcen- 

2 Iſle. 

The Iflands of Aae 1. California. 2. New- Iles of vie 

" fundlend. 3. Cuba, 4. Famaica. 5. Hiſpa- lies. 

niola. 6. Poyto-yico, 7. The Antilles. 8. The 

Caribees. 9. The en 10. Soto vento. 

bar Bermudas. 12. Terra del Fauge. 


of Peninſule' 5. 


A Peninſula is a Space of Land « encomp aaſ- 
ſed with Sea, except one {mall 3 as — 
Malacca, &c. | 


The Peninſula” s of Berne are, I. Faitlend, Peninfuls $of | 
2. Morea. 3. Taurica Cherſoneſus. Europe. 


The Peninſula's of Aſa are India intra Gangem, * eninſuls's of 
dia extra Gegen, . or Cherſo neſs 4 a 
d' Or | - DE 
The e Peninſula of Apick, is only Aftica it Ft, a re- 


ninſula. 


e Peninſula's of America are, 1. e or Peninſuli's of 
 North- America. 2. Peru, or 5 outh- America, . 


07 Ithmus's. 8. 


An Iſchmus, or Cherſoneſus, is that Space of 
Land that, like a Neck, joins a Peninſula to 
the Continent, as Darien or Panama in Ame- 
rica, &c. 


The Iſthmuss of Europe are, Corinth in Greece, 
nd. Taurica . 


Ithmus' s of 
Europe, _ ia, 


Africa and 


America. 


In 
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In Aſta is the Iſthmus of Malacca. Fo 
In Africa is the Iſthmus of Swez, 
In America is the Iſthmus of Panama. 


Of Promontories. 


„ A Promontory, or Cape, is A Mount R 
5 ſhooting itſelf into the Sea; 28 End of which 


18 called a Ca pe, As the Cape of G vod Hy , =_ 4. 
Cape Verd. &c. 3 . 
Promontories 


A 

I 

| 1 

The Promontories of Europe are „ I. Ca 6. F 

of Earope., Nord in Norway. 2. Cape 1 Hogue in co 7. 8 
3. The Landi end, The Lizard and th 3. 

5 all in England. 4. Cape de Finiſterrd f 

Cape 'de Rocca, Cape St. * eie all-in ti 


We 1/4 of Spain. + ee. ; lo. L 
"= - 2" ies The Promontories of Aſia, x. Cane. 80 1 
S e - China. 2. Cape-Comorin in India, intra Gan 11. 
gem. 3. Cape-Razalgate in Arabia. | = | 
2 P comontories F< 


| * The Promontories of Africa, 1. Ca e-Spartel 
1 * in the Weſt of Barbary. 2. Gepe eln Negra 13 
land. 3. Cape of Good Hope in Ætbiopia, e '* 
1 rig. 4. Cape of Guardifeu in «Ethiopia. ; 17 
1 we. T he Promontories of America are, 1. Cape q 
lorida in Horida. 2, Cape de Coriente iN 7 

Ne,-Spain. 3. Cape-Broward i in Terra May 
: gellanica. 4. Cape- Hoorn i in Terra del Fuegly 18. 

U Cape de 55 Auguſtine 1 * "_ bh 1 


ö | | ; | 1 20 
3 | 5 | Of Mountains. 1 's 1 


A Mountain is a great Pile: or Heap * 
Earth, High inats Aſcent, and Pyramidical i BB 
its Figure; ſome of which are Rocky, as Pidg 
Tennerißf; others Vulcano s vomiting Sulphurouſ , 
Matter with Fire, as Veſuvius, &c. See in Fire 
5 in the Treatiſe of Element. Thi = 
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The chief Mountains in Europe are, Mountainsin 


1, The Doljrine Hills, between Sweden and kl 
Norway. | 
2. Boghowy, 1 in the Shy Part of Muſcovy Ys 

z. The Hyperborean Mountains in the North. 
Part of Ruſſta.. | 
1. Auvergne and the Cevennes, in the South | 
Part of France. | 

g. The Vauge in Lorrain. = | \ 

6 Fitſhrelberge, Incirculating Wee e I e 
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Schwartxwalden in Swabia in Germany. | 
. The Carpathian Mountains in Poland, q 
. The Pyrenean Hills between Spain and 5 | 
n : | 
10. The Alps, between nah, and France and 9 
Germany). 8 
11. The Appenine Hills running croſs hah. [ 
12. J eſuvins, a Vulcano , in the "Gm of ; 
13. Balkan, in the North of Mace. 1 
14, The Holy Mount, in the Eaſt of Macedon. = 
15. Lacha, between "Theſſaly and Macedon. ji 
16. The ee Hills, near the River Dee in + 

Scotland. LE 0 
17. The Cheviot Hills, between Scorland ang 1 
England, _ = 

18. Matverne Hills in Worceſterſhire in ; England. 
19. The Peak in Darbyſbire in England, | | 
Wh! 


20. Snowdon in Carnar vonſhire 1 in Wales. 

21. Plinlimmon in Cardiganſhire | in Wales. 

22. Knock Patrick in Limmerick County in re- 

„ land. 

23. Stromboli, a Vulcan, in a ſmall Ine Weſt of 

o Naples 

ird 24. Anta, now called 2 ola, in the Iſle 
of . . © 
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Mountains in The chief Mountains in Ae are, THE 
„ 1. Imans in Tartary. 15 Þ 
"Monnins 2. Caucaſus, where Prometheus was chaine II. Fe. oP 
called Guaco, down, between T and the ag al To WRC 
or Gats, ha- | Empire. md, 6. 
wided 


„ 3. Sardonix, on the Nor # of India, Intro Gs | 
op, and Ma- | em. 


ay times tis 4+ Cuaco, in 41 intra Gangem. (Ds minced » 
Winter on Fo Taurus,a vaſt continued Hill, „running fro eme 
ons ide, ons, = Eaſt to Weſ of all e . LOG 
13 _ © 6. Adam 8 Pike, 1 in the Iſle of Ceylon, ob 
BM —_— The chief Mountains in Africa are, Wo 
| OOO 1. Montes Lybici, between Zaara and Egypt. 5p 
2. Atlas, the 5 of Heaven, in the n 
Weſt of Barbary. by 
* $6 Bafili, in the North of the Ahl. ne Em- br 
+7000.” -- | 
: 4 yg under the Equinoial in av 'E 4 n 
| ind. 4 ” 

F. Montes Lung, ** Nilas hath its Source, 1 

between Abyſſinia and Monometapa. 5 
6. Tenerife, called Pico Tenneriffe, in the Ile t 
 Temnmeriffe, from which Pico, T enneriffe ,| 1 
many begin the firſt v4 of Longi- | wy 
tude. 5 = 
; 3 f The * 1 in 1 are; : " 
8 x. The Apalachin Hills, between Florida and } *. 
| Ter ra Canadenſis. 85 4 [ q 
2. The Andes in South- America, croſſing from 5 
South to North. 9 5 | " 
For the Oceans, Seas, Ge. of the Terraque- Þ | Hi 


ous * ſee the particular Treatiſe c of By . 
drogra phy. | 7 
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THE EARTH, in reſpect of its Coun- Earth divided 
tries 15 divided into Four eminent Parts; vix. 9 _ 
I. Europe. | - Aſia. | 3» Africa. 4. America. ; N 
To which are added, F Terra Borealis Incognita 1 19 
and, 6. Terra Auſtralis Incognita. Theſe are parth divided 
Ljvided into Empires, Kingdoms, Regions, into National 
Countries, Nations, &c. Subdivided into Pro- Parts. 

rinces, Governments, Prefectures, Circles, 

Tercitories, Diſtricts, Counties, c. 5 
Countries are, for the moſt part, divided Countries, 
(but not altogether) according to Princes Do- _ ſepara- 
ninions, and are ſeparated from each other; 
dometimes by Sea, as Germany and Denmark 
tom Sizedeland ; Sometimes by Rivers, as Na- 
alia from 7 urcomania ; Sometimes by Moun- 
ains, as France from Spain; Sometimes by 
Walls, as China from Tartary ; Sometimes ac- 
cording to the Towns and Forts of Princes, 

15 France from the Low-Countries., 5 
But to come to Particulars : 


— 
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2 


du 
®- a £ 


ww 
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alidonian and Weſtern Ocean, South the Medi- tent. 
terranean and Eaſt- Aſia, from which it is parted 

| by the Archipelago, the Euxine Sea and Palus 
Mæots; the reſt is uncertain. It is Situated 
between the 7th and 100 Degree of Longi- What 2 
tude, and between the 34 and 72 Degree of ht, and 
Latitude. Is in length from Cape St. Vincent in Meaſures here- 
Portugal, to the Mouth of the River Oby in after. 


Ruſſia, about 3300 Miles; and in breadth 


— 
* 
1 


22 
2 
— 


— 


ue- dom Cape Matapan in Morea, to the North Cape = 
Hy- in Nora), about 2200 Miles. 5 
It 


2 NY 5 Po Cons ng) Terr mana hcl E gs * Der 4 : * < y a os. . . n 
a , I. 3 FEY FE . cc 7K 2 : = Bc n a 


EUROP E wh . 


Has North the Frozen Ocean, | Weſt the Deu- £«rope,its Ex- 
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Its Praiſe. 


* 


Hattels fought therein; and is Famous, 1. Fol 


Political Governments. 3. For its Tempera] 
ture and Fertility. 4. For its Arts and SciF 


Its Arts. 


Its Religions. 
= 1 


Its Langua- 
ges. 


ous Cities; Enriched with t 
Commodities; Abounding with Riches, Pleg 


 ventions heręafter. : 


Five Heads; wiz. T. The Roman Catholick. 
2. The Reformed or Proteſtant. 3. The Jen 

iſh. 4. That of the Greek Church. F. The 
 Mahometan. See the Treatiſe of Religion. : 


Parts: wiz. 1. The ancient Greek. 2. Latin 
corrupted into Spaniſh, Italian and French, £ 
3. Teutonich divided into Engliſh, High and Low | 


Of Geography. 

It is the leaſt part of the Four Emineg 
Parts of the World, but far more noble thi 
the reſt, being the moſt Populous and Cin 
lized ; Adorned with oy large and glori 
e moſt neceſſary 


ſure and Plenty; Renowned for its great and 
well Diſciplin'd Armies, and the many Blood 


the Roman and Greek Monarchies. 2. For its 


The ARTS invented, and peculiar to EuS 
rope, may be reckoned Painting, Printing, Sta- 


ences; and, 5. For the Purity of the Chriſti . 


tuary, Clock-work, Paper, Glaſs, Wild-fire , 
and divers Particulars in the Art of Naviga 


tion, War, Mechanicks, but moſt eſpecially inf 
Scholaſtick Sciences. See the Treatiſe of In- 


The Religions of Europe may be reduced to 


The Languages are reduced to theſe chief 


- Dutch, and Daniſh. 4. Sclavonian divided into 


tiſe of Grammar. 


Ruſſian, Poliſh, and Armenian or Turkjſh. There [ 


are others of leſs Note, as the Finnick, Cauchian, BY 
Tartarian, Epirotick, Cantabrian, Illyrian, Hunga-7 
rian, Welſh, Iriſh, &c. See hereafter in the Trea- 


EUROPE 


© 
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ZURO PE is under the Government of Its Govern- 
mhree Emperors; Viz. Turkey, Ruſſia and Ger- Ment : See 
. One Pope of Rome. Eight Kings ; viz. the Treatiſe 


: of Govern= 
d » France, Spain, Portugal, Denmark ; ment. 


iz, 1. Tuſcany. 2. Savoy. 3. Mantua. 4. Mo- talogues of 


7 Treves. 8. Cologne. 9. Bavaria. 10. Saxony. Chronology. 
u. Elector Palatine. 12. Brandenburg, ( theſe 
laſt in Germany.) 13. Courland in Poland. 

1. Lorraine in France. Four Dependent Prin- 

a, viz. Tranſylvania, Walachia, Moldavia, and 

(rim Tartary. Eight Commonwealths ; wiz. 

| The United Provinces. 2. Switzerland. 
Venice. 4. Genoa, (theſe Two laſt in Tay.) 

i; Raguſa in Dalmatia, 6. Luca in Tuſcany. 
Geneva in Savoy; and, 8. Marino in Italy. 

kiides many Inferior Princes, Imperial or 
Hans-Towns, Cc. See in the Treatiſe of Go- 
vernment, and alſo in Chronology. I LE 


= The chief Rivers and Lakes, ſee in the 
FF 

The Mountains of Europe, ſee juſt before 
n the Diviſions of the Land into Conti- 
nents, Iſlands, &c. WF 
The Diviſion of Europe into Kingdoms, 
Countries, &c. See in the following x 


wedeland, Poland, and Pruſſia. Fourteen Dukes, ge the Cz. 


hu. 5- Parma, (all 5 in Tah.) 6. Mentz. Kings in the | 


Principal Soverai Longit. | Latit. Miles Mil Divided F 
b ties. _ —.— Tr — imo E Chief Cities, 
"PR R OP E. 7 100 305 72435360 2200 Emp. Kingd. Ae 
: deg. deg. fdeg. deg. 
2. Germany. 29 45 54] 640] 550 10 Circles. 
4 Ruſſia or — 4 | 1660115 30037 Provinces. N 1 
Turkey in Europe. 846/18 Provinces. [Conſtaminople, 
1 Hungary. 220 High. & Lower] Buda 
Trim Tartarx 300! 2 Parts. 
Spain. 1 '480]15 Provinces 
Portugal. 1350 6 Provinces. 
$ \ France. 550/12 Govern, 
| E Denmark. roof 6 Provinces. 
Y Norway. 5 
2 A Swedeland. 
„ | Poland. | $80[12 — 
Pruſſia is Poland. ro Roy. & Ducal. P 
Britain, an Hand. 
England. 
Wales. 
Scocland.) 
Ireland. 
LEA '® 
A F can Bo 
5 Savo 722 75] 2 Parts. Re 
Z | 7 — 
g Modena C . 46] 8 Small Parts. Modena. 
: Mantua * 44 6 Small Parts. Mantua. 
Parma 50 Parma. 
= | Courland in Poland. 90] 2 Provinces. Miuaw. 
8 Lorrain in Frances 11011 Small Parts. Nancy. 
1 Mentz | | atter* inPartygMentz. 
B | Treves * We ev 
1 | Collogne I 1 | 
| 8 Bavaria Pf 21 154 3 parts. 
5 | Saxony 5 380] 210] 3 Parts. 
S „Pal. of Rhine N | 72] 96]. 
15 CBrandenburg | . co a 
NETHERLANDS. | 49 5121 26] 2640 
Flanders. Iz205 21050 52 go] 6 
| Holland. $205 21052 54} 70 46 
| 5 Switzerland. 88 1220 
2 | 216 
8 in Italy. 15 91 
8 Lags, in Dalmatia | 
1 free in Tuſcany. | | 1 
| Geneva in ef 1 1 va. 
Iv Marino # Italy. ; ee Marin... 


cow. 
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f EUROPE. 


— 


| Wetlel, Pregel 0 
Thames, Humber. 


| Chief Rivers, — ME to what Prince rn [ Yearly Revenue. 


ha. a. | 0 — 


"ET Thames. 
Rhine, Danube. 


Danube, Nieſter. 
Cephiſus. 
Euxine Sea. 


Loyre, Garond. 


Meler, | 
Nieper, Wieſel. 


Thames, SEVETUE. 
Wye, Dee. 
Ter, 8 

fn, Bro 
Poe, Tyber. 
Arno. 


Meuſe. 


Meurte, 


Rhine, Maine. | 
Moſelle. | 


Rhene, Danube. 
Adriatick Sea. 
3 10 

riaick Sca. 
derchio. pd os 5 
Rhoſne, 


Wolga, Dwina. | 


Goldland, 5 TY 
Tagus, Douro. 4 


Trave, Sboer. BEE She 


2. | 4 £ 


Trebia, Parma | 


— 


136 678] 116 3 83 8 Kings, Ce. | | 
7, 49]. 30 1 born 1678 7000000 Crowns, 


* 
38 


Zi 


. FIIts Sover. Q, Anne, b. Feb. 6.) 


5 France and e 


Its Elect. pal Joan. Gul. b. 16 30. 


ils "wovernee by 25 Senators. 


1 ts Emp. Peter Alexee wick. zooooo0 Rubles. 
It | 


rs Emp. Muſtapha II. b. Uncertain. 
Hub). to the German Emperor.) 2000000 Guilders. 
Its Cham Nuradan 9 Uncertain. | . 
16Its King Philip v. 9000060 Crowns. 
2|Its King Juan. EY 110000000 Livres. 
20llts King Lewis XIV. b. 1638. 11000000 Pounds. 


ts K. Frederick IV, King of 
Denmark & Nor wey, b. 1671. 


[Its K. Charles XII. b. 1682. {700000 Germ. Dollars. 


IIts K. 4g. III. b. 1670. 


soo Crowns. 
Irs K. Fred. III. b. 16 57. 


120000 Ducats. 


2 21664. Q: of Great Britain, 2000000 Pounds, 


17 "(its p. ol Rome is cle xL b. 16 gol 4 
Its Duke Coſmo III. b. 1642. 1500000 Ducats. 
Its D. Victor Amadeus, b. 1666. 1000000 Crowns. 
ts D. Almericus D*Eſte, b. 
Its D. Ferdinand IV. b. 
olIts D. Rainurius II. b. 
Irs Duke | | 
Its D. Leopold Joſeph, b. 1679, 700000 Crowns; 
Its Archb. An ſelmus, b. 1634. 700000 Crowns: 
Its Archb. John Hugo dle Dor sbec. I 200000 Livres. 


40 Crowns. 
N 50000 Crowns. 


3 Its Arch. Prince Clem. b. 1671. 700000 Crowns 4 
Its Elect. Maximilian, b. 1662. 55 


Its Elect. Frederick, b. 1670. | 8000800 Livres. 
500000 Livres. 
It. Ele&. who is K. of Pryſſia.[14000000 Livres: 
Provincial States, & K of Hain. r Pounds, 


fog 3 he King of Spain. 


Its States-General. : 
A Democratical Government; | | 
2 Government» 53 20000 Daw... 
An Ariſtocratical Government: 430000 Crowns. 
Its Doge Governs but a Month · 300000 Livres. 
ts Magiſtr. called Gonfalenore.] 100000 Crowns. 
00009 Crowns. 


450000 Crowns: © | 
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of Egrope, and „ 3 . ys 
the Kingdoms ter to Agenor, King of the Phenicians, brought 


8 hither, as Poets feign, by Jupiter, in the ſhape 
of a Bull; but, as Hiſtorians write, by a Cre. 
tan Captain named Taurus, or in a Ship, whoſe 

Bieak had the Figure of that Beaſt” wrought 
Germany. Germany was fo called by the Roman, who | 
| paäaſſing over the Rhine for his Pleaſure, and to 
gain Riches; and ſeeing the People, like the 
Gauls, in Speech, Manners, Cc. called them 
Germans to the French Or elſe from Ger, 
ſignifying Al; and Man, whence alſo came 
the Name of Alhnaine, being a mixture of ma- 
ny ſorts of People that came out of the North | 


2 5 EUROPE is ſo called from Europa, Daugh: 


* 


and North-Eaſt Parts into Germany, | 

 Muſcovy takes the Name from its chief City, | 

and is called alſo Ruſſia Alba, to diſtinguiſh it 

from Ruſſia Nigra, a Province of Poland. 

Turkr. Tyrky is fo called from the Turks, who be- 

niing a People of Scythia, and too populous to 

be ſuſtained in ſo barren a Country, broke 

through the Caſpian Streight, and ſeated them- 

ſelves in Turcomania in Armenia, about An. 844. | 

{till ſpreading the Name o'er all the Neigh- | 

5 bourmg Countries. w ENEMY 

Hungary. Hungary had its Name from the Hunni and 

P who dwelt hate. 4 

Crim Tartary. Crim Tartary, is ſo called from the Town of 

Crim, the ancient Seat of the Tartarian Ru- 

1 , ³ d 2 4-0 Tn 

Spain. Spain had its Name from Hiſpanas, one of | 

BR their own Kings, ad their Records declare; 

but by ſounder Judgments from Pans, an be- 

„„ , d Eo Ek 

portugal. Portugal was fo called from the Haven- 

Iyovn Porto, at the Mouth of tlie River e | 
eee eee 


Muſcovy. 


of Or — my 
where the Gauls uſed to Land with their Mer- 
chandize, which was therefore called Portus 
Galorum, | and iſince the whole Country Portu- 
gd, tho formerly known by the Name Luſi- 
tia. 
France is ſo nominated from the Francones, à France, 
People of Germanf, which in the Decay of the 
Reman Empire ſeated themſelves here. 
Denmark, ſo called, Quaſi Donorum Tractus Denmark. 
ſve Regio, faith Mercator, as being the Coun- 
ty or Habitation of the Dane Or elſe from 
the Bounds and Marches of its Inhabitants 
the Danes, whoſe Country bordering on the 
ancient Batavi and Saxons, was thereupon cal- | 
kd Danemarch, and ſince Denmark. 
Norwey was ſo called from i its Northern Si- N orwey. 
tation. | 
Swedeland from being the Country of the Swedeland, , 
Sneones, 
Poland from Pole, ſignifying Plain, being A Poland. 
Country very free from Hills. 
Pruſſia, from the Boruſci, a Nation in Ruſſi: ia. Prufſ ia. 
„ Iiitein: See in the Chronology of the Kings Britain, 
& of England. 
Esgland had 5 its ; Name from the Angles, who, England; 
ich the Juites and Saxons, conquered it; which 
ng IN 49s had their Name from Engloen, a place i in LE = 
banmark, where they at firſt reſided. - <= 
of 8 Wales, or Gales, the French calling them Gal. Wales. 3 
%; which, by uſing W for- G, according to 9 
| he Saxon Cuſfom , Is changed to Walloys and i 
| ; ates, Ca 
of d Scotland from the Scotts, Scitti or Seythi, A Scotland. 
„„ Pople of Germany, over whoſe Northern ö 
| * the Name of Seynbis did once ex- Py 
ten "8 
, 2 from Erinland, ſignifying a Weſtern Ireland. 
re ' 
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the Names of the chief Kingdoms in Eune, 
now we will proceed to 


The Commo- 
dities of Eu- 
rope, &c. 


Benefit of Mankind, and keeping a Corre. 


* Of Geography. 
And this may ſuffice for the Etymologies of 


The Commodities theſe and, ſeveral other 
Countries are differently Bleſſed with for the 


ſpondence between all Nations, cannot be 5 Gr 

better nor more briefly expreſſed than in the 11 | 
following Verſes, taken from Sylveſter's Du- fas C 

Bartas, Page 533. EE: |. 
| Hence come our Sugere fo Caray the, 
From the Molucco's Spices : Balſamum. bn 
From Egypt: Odours from Arabia come. * 


From India Gums, Rich Drugs and Toory. N Oliv 
From Syria Mummy: Black Red Ebony 8 
From Burning Chus: Fm Peru Pearl and Gold- yin 


Amber. See 
in the Cata- 
logue of Ra- 
rities in Gre- 


ſbam-College 


RARITIES. 


tioned ; and in the Month of September this Li- 


Maſtich. 


From Holland Hops ; Horſe from the Bank of Rhine; 
From England Wool: All Lands as God diſtributes Jaſp 
To the World's Treaſure, pay their ſundry Trioutes. 


From Ruſſia Furrs to keep the Rich from Cold, Maſ 
From Florence Silks : From Spain Fruit, Saffron, | Qua 
From Denmark Amber, Cordage, Furs, and Flax. 3 11 
From France and Flanders Linnen, Wood and Hine; 1 


Tho here it is ſaid that Amber comes from | Ny 
Denmark, yet is it affirmed by ſome, and moſt # alo! 
generally believed by others, that it proceeds} fle 
only from a Mountain of the North Sea cor |», 
vered with Water, belonging to the King off n 
Pruſſia. It is the Juice of a Stone, which grow-- 7, 


eth like a Coral in the Mountain before men- 


w 


þ 
5 | 0 8 | 
quor is by Violence of the Sea, rent from the ; 
Rock, and ſwimming on the Ocean, is caſt 
into the Havens of Pruſſia and the Neighbour- 


ing Countries. The ſweet Gum called 23 | 


_—— 


Of Geography. 

ich cometh from the Ifle Chios, which in 
che Months of July and Auguſt, the People by 
making deep Inciſions into the Barks of Trees 
force out, diſtilling as it were by Drops, which 
afterwards hardens to a Gum. | 


Leather, made of the Skin of a Sardinian Beaſt, 
near unto which City is a Wood 30 Miles 


and particularly Genoa, is well ſtored with 


J Vines, made of the Juice of Mulberries. At 
daa, in the Dukedom of Florence, are many 
Quatries of White Marble. From Denmark 
are ſent Fo000 Oxen yearly into Germany, and 
Holland makes 1ooooo J. yearly of the Butter 
and Cheeſe ſold to their Neighbours. Na- 
nue in the Netherlands, hath many Mines of 
#9 Jaſper, and all ſorts of Marble. At Danzick, 
in Poland, are daily fold 1000 Meaſures of 
Wheat. Hungary ſendeth yearly into Germany 
and Sclavonia Boooo Oxen, and that Country 
alone is thought able to feed all Europe with 
Fleſh. At Monomotapa in Africa are 5000 Ele- 
phants yearly killed for their Teeth. In Flo- 
aida in America are found ſtore of Emeralds, 
J 7urcozx Stones and Pearls. 


For a more particular, but brief Narration 
of the Commodities of each Country, ſee the 
Geographical Table of the World, Printed in 
a ſingle Sheet. ns 


4 For 


The beſt Metheglin is made at Marxo in Metheglin. 
poland, and the beſt Mum comes from Brunſ- Mum. 

wick in Germany. The Cheeſes called Parma- parmaſans. 
{ans conte from Parma in Italy. From Cordova, Cordovan 
City in Spain, comes our true Cordovan Leather. 


ong, full of nothing but Olive-Trees ; Italy, Olives. 


Olives ; but Flemiſh Oyl is eſteemed the beſt. ol. 
From Alicant in Spain comes our true Alicant Alicant Wine- 


White Marble 
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| For a brief 8 of the Kings of 
each Country in Europe, ſee the CHR ONO. 

| IO in this Bock. 3 
Stiles and Epi- The King of England is ſtiled Defender of 
.  thets given to the Faith ; The King ok S pain, Moſt Catho- 
ſome Kings of lick King; The King of France, Moſt Chri- 
Europe. ſtian King; The King of Bulgaria is ſtiled Ba. 
fileus. The Switzers have the Title of Defender; 
of the Church. Why theſe Titles were given, 


ſee in Heylin's Geography and others. 


The King of England is ſaid alſo to be Rex 
Diabolorum, becauſe of his Subjects often Inſur- 
rections againſt him, and the Depoſing of their 
Princes. See the Mutability of Fortune in 


ſeveral great Perſonages in our Treatiſe of | 


ASTROLOG TJ, BE f 
The Emperor of Germany is called Rex Re- 
gum, becauſe there is ſuch a number of Free 
Princes under his, or rather their own Com- 


mand. The King of France is called Rex {ſs | 
norum, becauſe of their Taxes and infinite Im- 


poſitions, which they patiently endure. The 


King of Spain, Rex Hominum, becauſe of his 


Subjects reaſonable Obedience. 


Stile of he The Eldeſt Son of the King of England ll c 


Uldeſt Sons of ſtiled The Prince of Wales ; The Eldeſt Son 


Kings in Eu- 
rope. 


Piedmont, &C. 


| The chief | The chief Order of Knighthood in England, 


Orders of is, The Honourable Order of the Garter, 
Knighthood 


in the feve. Called, The Order of St. George, Inſtituted by 


ral Countries King, Edward the Third, Anno 1350. and is 
I Europe. eſteemed the moſt Honourable Order of 


Knights 


of the King of France, The Dauphin; The 
Eldeſt Son of the Emperor of Germany, Arch- i 
duke of Auſtria; The Eldeſt Son of the King 
of Spain, Prince of Aſturia; The Eldeſt Son of 
the King of Portugal, Prince of Algarve; The 
Eldeſt Son of the Duke of Savoy, Prince of | 


Of Geography. 
Knights of any now in Chriſtendom: Of which 
Order, fince the Inſtitution, have been at leaſt 
$ Emperors, 28 Foreign Kings, beſides many 
Sovereign Princes, &c. The Number of theſe 
Knights are not to exceed 26, (of which the 
King of England is always Sovereign Guar- 
dian, and one of the Number ) but there is 
uſually left one or more Vacancies for the 
Gratitying of a Foreign Prince or Ally. The 
Habit of the Order are Robes of Crimſon, 
and Purple Velvet Caſſocks, with Collars to 
be worn over them on Feaſts and Solemn 
Days, and a Star of Silver to be embroidered 
on the Left ſide of their Cloaks or Coats. 
They are alſo to wear the Image of St. George 
on Horſeback, encountring with a Dragon, to 
be made of Diamonds ſet in Gold, which is 
ee to hang on a Blue Ribband, and always worn 
croſs their Body, or Shoulders; as alſo a Gar- 
44 der on the Left Leg, enamelled with Gold Pearl 
and Precious Stones, with this Motto, Honi Soit 
Qui Mal Y Penſe; or inſtead thereof a Blue 
J Ribband, without which they are not to be 
7; ben abroad upon pain of Forfeiting two 
Crowns. To this Order belong certain Offi- 
cers, viz. The Prelate of the Garter; A 
h. 1 Chancellor and a Regiſter; The Principal 
r } King at Arms called Garter, of whom ſee more 
: | in the Treatiſe of HERALDRY; and laſtly, 
LP The Uſher of the Garter. The Colledge is 
of Leated in the Caſtle of Windſor, with the Chap- 
Ipel of St. George, (he being the Patron of this 
„ Onder.) This Order is not Hereditary. For 
the Solemnities at their Inſtallation, read 


by Mr. Aſhmole and others. 
of | : I. 1 Fo The 
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Nature and 
Diſpoſition 
of the Com 


mon People habitants of Countries in Europe, meaning the 


in ſeveral 
Countries. 


©" by chief Order of Ka bod! in St : 
'The chief Order of Knighthood i in Spain 1 


The chief Order of Knighthood in Dome 


The chief Order of Knighthood i in Tuſcany is | 
The chief Order of- Knighthood i in Santas is 1 
The chief Order of Knighthood i in Sora i ; 


iT be chief Orders of Knighthood | in Scotland, | 


The chief Order of Knighthood in Venice 15 | 
The chief Order of Knighthood i in Finger is | 
The chief Orders of Knighthood in Swede- ij 


come to ſpeak of the Nature of the ſeveral In- 


Common People, not doubting but their Gen- 
try partake of the like Affections and Manners, 
did not the Schools, &. render them a hie 


more polite. 


Of G werd. 


of the Holy Ghoſt. 


Germany is of the Golden Fleece. 
The chief Order of Knighthood i in Portugal 
is of the Santa Cruſada. 


is of St. Mary, or of the Elephant. 
The. chief Order of Knighthood i in Poland is 
of the White Eagle. | 
of St. Stephen. 
of the Blood of Chriſt. ' 
of the Anunciada., : 
The chief Orders of Knighthood i in Lal are 0 
of St. Mary, Peter, Paul. i 


is of St. Andrew, or the Thiſtle. 


The chief Order of Knighthood 1 in Holland i ls ; We 


of St. James. 
of St. Mark. 
of the Dragon. 
land are Brician, Seraphin, &c. 


And n now In the Method of Deleending we 


Of 


' hats: For ſome other of their Diſpoſitions, 


Mild ſpeaks the French, the Spaniard Proud and 


Dutch Lowers proud, th Italian envious; 
Frolick the French, the Spaniard furious. 


Songs and merry Diſcourſe ; and if he grow 
Jealous, complains: of his hard Fortune; and in Love. 


his Lady with a diſſembled Heat, praiſing her 
n Yer 


Of Geography. N 
of the Natives of Europe. The Northern 
Men are accounted more Strong, the Southern 
more Politick; the Northern more Able, but 
the Southern more Covetous of Venerial Com- 


take the following Lines from Du Bartas in his 


oa. 


We fnd the Alman in bu Fight couragious, 
But ſalable : The Italian too outragious; 

Sudden the French, impatient of delay; 

The Spaniard ſlow, but ſubtle to betray : 1 

T# Alman ix Council cold, th Italian quick, _ _ 

The French Inconſtant, Spaniards Politick : ith 
Fine feeds th Italian, and the Spaniard ſpares ; 
Prince-like the French, Pig-like the Alman fares : 
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Rudely th Alman, and th Italian Grave. (Brave; | 
Th Italian proud in Tire; French changing much; 
Fit-clad the Spaniard, and unfit the Dutch. (him; 
De Frenchman braves his Foe, th' Italian cheers 
The Alman ſpoils, the Spaniard never bears him, ; 
The Frenchman Sings, the Italian ſeems to Bleat; 
The Spaniard whines, the Alman howleth Great. 
Spaniards l;ke FugglersFer, th Almans liłe Cocks; 
The French goes quick, th Italian like an Ox. 
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In Love the Frenchman Feigns, is Laſcivious, Behaviour of 
and ſtrives to win his Ladies Favour with the Frenchman, 
Spaniard, Ger- 


man and Irali- 


through vehement Deſire, of a Wiſe Man, be- 
comes a Fool. The Ingenious Italian courts 


; if he deſpair of Enjoying, then he 


J 


Confounds her with a Thouſand Curſes ; 15 | 
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His Love is never without Jealouſy, tho för 
the Enjoyment of his Lady he contemns all 
thought of Danger. The Spaniard hath a good 


1 . N r V 
7 * 
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Opinion of himſelf, and believes himſelf to be : 
beloved, is rafh, impatient of his Heat, Mad ſhoul 
and Reſtleſs, bemoaning the Torments of his M © 
Flames, with miſerable Lamentations; Worſhips WM Nd 
and Adores his Miſtriſs : If he be croſſed in 10 
Love, he pines to Death ; if he grow Jealow, I bon 
he kills her, or, being ſatiated, leaves her to MW that 
proſtitute herſelf. The German diſſembles his W Kin 
Heat, and is but ſlowly moved to Love; but N 
once inflamed, makes uſe of Art and Libera- and 
* lity ; and if he growsJealous, he ſhuts his Purſe. free 
The Frenchman loves a Witty, tho unhand- the 
ſome Woman; The Spaniards prefer a fair the 
Woman before a witty ; The Italian loves a l i) 
fearful, baſhful Woman ; The German one that iN L 

is bold. ee Spur ire ho” 


| Their Chara. 
Eter in War. 


quickly skipping into a Country, and as ſoon Þ 


be expelled but by extreme Violence. The | 
 Germa like a Louſe, ſlowly maſtering, and as 74 


In War the French are ſaid to be like a Flea, 


leaping out. The Spaniard, like a Crab, creep- | 
ing ell place almoſt unaware, and not to 


ſlowly driven t. 
The Italian is ſaid to be Wiſe before- hand; 


it is done. Spaniards ſeem Wiſe, and are Fools; 


a 
the German in the Action, and the French after C 
A 
V 


| French ſeem Fools, and are Wiſe ; Italians ſeem, 
and be Wiſe; Portugueze neither ſeem Wile, 
nor be ſo. Alſo of the Frenchman it is more- 


Pope ꝓulio's 
Compariſon. 


= 
over ſaid, That he Pronounceth not as he Wri- i 
teth, Pricketh not as he Singeth, nor Speak- I 
eh as ne eie Het £07 | 
The Germans are of a ſtrong Conftitution, 


and much inclined to Fatneſs; wherefore Pope 


Julio the 2d Stiling the Spaniards Birds of the 


that Nation which as ſaid to have never any 


lers, is, To take heed of the Pride of Spain, the vellers. 


Traveller ſhould have a Falcon's Eye, an Afs's 


Country to look upon with the Eye; Spain 


Country where the Earth is better than the ing of pp 
Air, and Profit more in Requeſt than Honour; Ian. 


good Nature than good Humour, and more 
Wealth than Pleaſure; Where a Man would 
chuſe rather to Travel than to Live, and ſhall 
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Air, becauſe of their Ambition; The Veneti- 

ans and Genoueſe Fiſhes of the Sea, called the 

Gomans Beaſts of the Field. 1 
There is a Saying in Spain, that as a Man Saying in 
ould deſire to Live in Italy, becauſe of the Sn. 
Civility and Ingenious Nature of the People: 

And to Dye in Spain, becauſe Religion is there 

ſincerely profeſſed ; ſo he would wiſh to be 
born in France, becauſe of the Nobleneſs of — 


King but of their own Country. 
Men may learn from the Falians Gravity 
and Sobriety, from the Frenchman an open and 
free Carriage and Civility to Strangers, from 
the Germans Chaſtity and free Hoſpitality, from 
the * * Parſimony and Indefatigable Indu- 
1 ER Ss 1 
7 he Advice which Jobnſon gives to Travel- A LO | 


Poyſon of Italy, the Treaſon of France, an 
the Drink of Flanders. And the Italians ſay, A 


Ears, a Monkey's Face, Merchant's Words, a 
Camel's Back, a Hog's Mouth, and Deer's 
Pk; 5; „50 

Sir Benjamin Rudderd uſed to ſay, France was . 
a good Country to ride through; Tah a good . 


a good Country to underſtand: But England 
was the Country to Live in. 


Sir William Temple ſaith of Holland; It is a Si en 
Temple's Say- 


"| 


Where there is more Senſe than Wit, more 


find 


*% 


find more things to Obſerve than Deſire, ang | 
more Perſons to Eſteem than Love. 


of their own Neighbours ( a Native Spaniard) | 
and ſtrip him of all his good Qualities (which 


maining will make a compleat Portugueze. And | 


That they are Pocos y Locos, Few and Fooliſh. 


Cenſure of 


the Diet of 
Germany, Italy 
and France. 


| Of cities in a 
| Flanders, ſels à City of Courteſans, Antwerp à City of 


alſo Niville the Remarkable, having a Con- 


2. Legitimate; And, 3. By Father and Mother 


little, but cleanly handled ; The lralians ad. 4 


erp was called the Holy-Day City by Charles 
the Firſt. Liege is the Paradiſe of Eccleſiaſticks, 
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Of Holland, or the Seven United Provinces, 
it is faid, They have, 1. More Ships and Veſ. 
ſels of all ſorts than all Europe beſides. 2. More 
Sects than Cities. 3. Almoſt as many Creeds 
JJ „ 

The Grecians were once a Nation of Govern. | 
ment famous, in Arms glorious, in Arts admi- 
rable, addicted to the Love of Vertue, &c. But 
now under the Turkiſh Yoke, Low- ſpirited; 
their Knowledge 1s now but Ignorance ; their | 
Liberty contented Slavery ; their Vertues, Vi- | 
ces; and their Induſtry, Idleneſs. RE. 

Of the Portuguexe it is ſaid, That take one 


may be quickly done) that Berſon then re- 
the Spaniards charge them with this Proverb, | 

The Diet of Germany, Italy and France, is by : 
2 Traveller thus Cenſured; The Germans have 
much Meat, but Sluttiſhly dreſſed ; The French 


ther the one nor the other. 3 
Lovain is ſaid to be a City of Scholars, Bruſ- 


Merchants, and Malines a City of Advocates ; 
vent of 42 Nuns, who muſt be, 1. Virgins. 


of Noble Extraction for Four Deſcents. Ant- 


* N 8 * » 
2 4 7 A 4 8 8 LY R 
Nr de . . ˙¹π⁰ MN Re 5 
— 1 C 4 by 2 Y 7 : 


-and Anno 1131, were therein among the Ca- 
nons of the Cathedral Church, 9 Sons of 


Kings, 


hath 16 Archbiſhopricks, 106 Biſhopricks, 
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Kings, 14 Sons of Dukes, 29 Sons of Earls, 

and 7 Sons of Barons. 1 "i 5 
In France are about 4000 Good Towns and Saying of Ci- 

Cities; her Cities are equal to Provinces, and ties andRivers 

her Provinces moſt of em equal to Kingdoms, in Fance. 


17 


ſoooo Curatſhips, 11 Parliaments, 8 Cham- ogy" N 
bers of Accounts, 22 Generalties. Of the Ri- Howl 1 
vers it is ſaid, The Sein is the Richeſt, the but 9196. 
Lore the Sweeteſt, the Rhoſne the Swifteſt, and 
Garonne the Greateſt, _ * 3 
The Cities of Spain are thus characterized: Saying of Ci- 
devil the Merchandizing ; Granada the Great; ties in Spain, 
Valencia the Fair; Barcelona the Rich; Saragoſa 
the Contented ; Valadolid the Gentile ; Toledo 
the Ancient, and Madrid the Royal. Biſcay 
is called the Armory of Spain for its Iron Mines; 
Oviedo the City of Kings and Biſhops, Of the 
Churches, that of Toledo is Magnified for its 
Wealth; That of Sevil for its Bigneſs ; That 
of Salamanca for its Strength 3 
La Nove paſſeth this Cenſure upon the Pro- Cenſure on 


* 


vinces of France; viz. That the Men of Berry the Provinces 


| of France, 


are Leachers ; They of Tourein, Thieves; They 
of Languedoc, Traitors; They of Provence, A- 
theiſts; They of Rheims (in Champaign) Super- 


ſtitious; They of Nor mandy, Inſolent; They 


of Piccardy, Proud, &c. 


Aubanus, in his Cenſure of the People of Cenſure on 


Provinces in Germany, ſaich, They of Suevia the Provinces 


are Whores; They ut Franconia, Raviſhers and * 


Beggars; They of Bobemia, Hereticks; They 
of Bavaria, Thieves; They of Helvetia, Bawds ; 
They of Saxony, Fudlers; They of Friſca and 
Weſtphalia, Swearers ; and They of the Rhene 
are Gluttons. Drs + 8 
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158 f Geography. | 
Cenſure of There is paſſed this Cenſure of the Capital 


the Capital tes; ; F 
Cities „Cities in the Six Parts of Traly, 1. Rome, fo 


Italy, Religion. 2. Naples, for Nobility. 3. Milan, 


for Beauty. 4. Genoa, for Statelineſs. - 5, H- 
rence, for Policy. 6. Venice, for Riches. And 
Cenſure of of the Italian Women, goeth this Proverb : 
| the nalin They are Magpies at the Door; Saints in the 
Women. Church; Goats in the Garden; Devils in the 
Houſe ; Angels in the Streets, and Syrens in 

me Windows: EEE 8 
Tralian's Satyr The Italians Satyr on Nobility, is, The Dukes 
upon Nobili- and Earls of Germany (every Son of a Duke 
. being a Duke, and every Daughter a Dutcheſs 


there) the Dons of Spain, the Monſieurs of 


France, the Biſhops of Italy, (every City ha- 
ving its peculiar Biſhop,) the Nobility of Hun- 


gary, the Lairds of Scotland, the Knights of | 
Naples, and the Younger Brethren of England, 


make all together a poor Company. 


In Italy it is an Affront to call a Man Cale- | 


brian; In Germany, Switzer ; In Spain, Galli- 
cian; In Poland, Coſſack; In Swedeland, Fin- 

lander; In France, Norman; In England, Welſh- 
man ; In Turky, No Armenian. 55 


There is a ſort of Natural Antipathy be- 4 


tween French and Spaniards, Italians and Greeks, 
Germans and Polanders, Danes and Swedes, Muſ- 
covites and Tartars, Dutch and Engliſh, Turks 
and Perſians, Chineſes and Fapanners, Armenians 
and Neſtorians, Arabians and Abaſſines. 


* 


A TABLE 


— 2 


— n County 5 
Towns in =. 
of Matket- Towns, 


hief Cities and 


TABLE, 


Fi- Counties r 1s Com. Mea. Mar. Par. Pari-“ 5 W 175 
tie.] Shires. Cities, Tonne. Bil. Diſt. an 4 ſhes.\ Old Names. M 
Bedford. 40 | 94 - 9. 44 116 "Bedfordia. 410 WHY 
Reading. | 32 1}. 604. 12 4 140 Readingum. _ nth bh 
2 44 40 15114 185 Buckinghamia. 10 ih! i 
ire Cambridge. 44 521 7 6 | 163 Camborltum. N 
Ely. 57 | 68 Elia. iT Oe 
| |Cheſter. 140 182 12] 41 68 Deva. e 
D. Cornwall. Launceſton. 175 210 26 44 161 Lanſtaphadonia. | 1 
7 Truro. 1212 263 | my | KN 5 
p. |Cumberland. Carliſle. 1228 301 166 58 Luguvallum. 1 
E. Derbyſhire. Derby. 98 1221 1214 ros Derbi. N 
p. Devonſnire. Exeter. 140 1724 | | Ifea Danmonio- Ne 
plymouth. 184 25 42 26 | 324 | Plimuta. (rum. e 
E. Dorſetſhire. Dorcheſter. | 700 | 123 |. 75 12 | 248 | Dunium. Y . 
Durham. Durham. 2 262 91 41 52 Dunellum. | 
E. Eſſex. Colcheſter. {| 44 50 26 81415 Colonia. 3 
Cbelmsford. 252814 | Canonium. - 
D. |Glonceſterſh. [O louceſter. | 83 | 205] 28] 8 280 Clerum. | 
Hertfordſhire. Flertford. 2 21 16 6 120 Hertfordia. 
85 SF .. Albans. ke att) | Verulamium. 
-| Hawpſhire. Wincheſter. | 54 67 2026 248 Venta Belgarum. 
— 8 Southampton. 62 78 1 Clauſentum. 
8 E. [Herefordſhire,|Hereford. 102 [130 8] 876 Herefordia. 
— E. Huntingdonſh, 2 ab tr g8-\ $71 6] 4] 77 Huntingdonia. 
3 D. Kent. Canterbury. 46 57 28] 20] 398 Durovernum. 
8 e ſer. 29 | 304 | Roff2. 2 
D. Lancaſhire. ſter. 1387 232 281141 61 Longovicus. 
7 e Mancheſter, 137 8 Mancunium. 
© R. Leiceſterſhire. Leiceſter. 78 13812 42 Nhagæ. 
SE. Tincelnſhire. Lincoln. 102 128] 3112631 Lindum. 
ME, iddleſex. London. 0 0 s| 8] 73 Londinum. 5 
Ba | - 83 eftminſter, } 14 | Weſtmonaſteriun 
iD. Monmouthſh. Monmouth. 100 | 127 71 3 106 Monumetia. 
2D. Norfolk. Norwich. 99 108 34112625 Nor vicum. 
Self Yarmouth. woe 1128s 1: +14 Garrianorum. 
5 SIE. Northampton. |Percrburgh. 62 | 7613; 91.326 Perroburgum. | 
S 1 V rthampron. 54 | 66 | | Antona Borealis. 
2D. Northumberla.|Newcaftle. 212 276 | 11] 8 47 Gabroſentum. + 
E. ottin hamſh Nottingham. 96 112 91 8 168 | Nottinghamia. 
& 2 E. Oxfordſhire. Oxford. 47 591 1211011 58 Oxonium. 
| 2 E 1D, Rutland ſhire. r 47 | Uxocona. 
| =| Phropſhire. Shrewsbury. 124 | £57 Salopia. 
1 ESE Ludior. 106 36 170 | Eudloa. 
ſ ö D. merſetſhire. Briſtol. 94 115 By Briſtolium. 
„„ 9 Batb. 87 6 3418 385 Aquæ Calide. | 
þ mg E. Paffordſbire.. Litchfield. 94 | 118] 19] 9] 330 Lichfeldia. 
"RS 8 I E \ Stafford. 104 | 333 Staffordia. 
ans {= IE. uffolk. Ipſwich. 60 1.68 | 30 [151 575 Gippevicum- 
| *Q | _ Bury. 60 | 66 1 Villa Fauſtini. 
S EE. Purrey. Guilford. | 25 | 32 | 11 | 14 | 140 | Nromagus. 
© 8 DL Kingſton. "26 $ 13 NED Regiopolis. 
"2 JE. Suſſex. Chicheſter. | 50 53 77 26312 Ciceſtria. 
We IE Warwickſhire. Warwick. 67 | 90 | x5] © 158 Præſidium. 
1 | Coventry. m4 | 52 1 TM Conventria. 
9 IE. Weſtmorland. i\Kendal. 283 258 8] 3] 26 Concangium. 
<5 B. [Wilſhire, Salisbur). 70 | 83] 21] 34 $04 | Sorbiodunum. 
; BE RS Wilton. |} 73 86 | | 5 
E N Worceſterſh. Worceſter. 85 ia 152 | Bannogenium. 4 
< bp. e Nör k. 150 192 | 58 a 563 | Eboracum. 
| | Richmond. | 185 240 | . | | Richmondia. 
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Cauſe of the 
Greatneſs of 
Cities. 


A Navigable 


River. 


A Court. 


the States-General, is grown the principal Vil- f 


Reſidence of 


Tribunal of 
_ Jullice.. -- - 


A Mart. 


nual Concourſe of all kinds of Merchants, as | 
Leghorn, Lisbon, Stockholm, &c. 2. A Court or | 
tinual Aſſemblies of the Nobles and their Re- 
tinues, to buy Commodities which Tradeſmen | 
| fell, to the great Increaſe of Trade in the Ci- 


poor Village to a populous City by the King's | 
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Having ſet forth this Table, wherein 1 
contained the Cities and Towns of England. 
it may not be improper to 27 ſomewhat of 
the Cauſes of» the Greatneſs of Cities, which 
owe their Riches, Popularity and Magnif- 
cence to, 1. A Navigable River, or Eaſy Paſ. 
ſage by Sea, by which there may be a conti- 


now at Londen, Amſterdam, Conſtantinople, V enice, 


Reſidence of the Prince, thereby cauſing con- 


ty; as now Madrid in Spain, grown from a 
Court: Alſo the Hague, by the Aſſemblies of 


lage in the World, containing above 4000 Hou- | 


ſes. 3. Reſidence of the Nobility raiſeth a f 
City with ſtately and beautiful Buildings; Ie 
hence the Cities of Italy, &c. excel Ours. t 
4. The Seat, or Tribunal of Juſtice, which! 
inviteth Lawyers and their Clients to come m 
there, to the great Enriching of a City, as I « 
the Eleven Parliamentary Cities of France do . 
evidently teſtify, and Spiers in Germany. 5. KA 
Mart or Market for Proviſion and other Com- 1 
modities, being of great Eaſe and Convenience 1 
to the Inhabitants, occaſions great Increaſe | 


Univerſities. 


Regular For- 
tifications, 


thereof, as moſt Towns in Europe experience. 
6. Publick Schools, or Univerſities of good 
Literature, which ſummons the Vouth of ad- 
joyning Countries to make Perſonal Appear- 
ance, to the great Benefit of the Town, as Pa- 
ri well knoweth, 7. Regular Forriicanons 

ode RE ah . 
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ſor Preſervation and Defence in Time of War, 

which draweth no ſmall Aſſembly of the 

Richer ſort to cohabit there, for Safety of their 

perſons, Families, and Wealth. 8. Immuni- Immunities 
ties from Taxes, and the like Oppreflions, from Taxes. 
which draw Men from all Quarters to inhabit 

there ; their Incomes being in- ſuch places 

greateſt; their Privileges moſt, and Disbur- 
ings leaſt ;' as, in Naples, Florence and Venice; The like now 
which being almoſt deſolate by a Plague, in Prufia. 


* 


were again ſuddenly peopled by granting 
Immunities to all Comers. 9. Opinion of Saints 
Sinctity for Saints Shrines, or for the Reſi- Shrines, c. 
denee of ſome famous Men, or for the Seat 
of Religion, which is not the leaſt Benefit for 

enriching and enlarging a City. 10. A clear 

and wholfome Air, pleaſant Gardens, &c. are 5 J 84 
not of the leaſt Conſideration. As for Exam- 
ple; Worceſter, here in England, hath a pleaſant 
dite; Briſtol a commodious Haven; Oxford 2 
| famous Univerſity; York is a Seat of Juſtice, 
&c. but London excelleth all, having all requ⸗- 
JJ d mode, 
Alexander the Great is ſaid to have built In chiaa are 
more than 7o Cities; One whereof was built ee 
* epha- e 247 Beat: 
to the Honour of his Horſe, named Bucepha- Cities, 1299 
TC“ %% ing, FE, 22-10 Towels 
Seleucus built 16 Cities to the Memory of 1152 little, 
his Father Antioch; 6 to the Honour of his 3 ed 
Mother, called Laudicea; 3 called Apamea, to 25 x alu | 
the Remembrance of his Wife; and 9 called ordinary City 
"oat 5 10 the Commemoration of him- in Europe. 
TW ))CFCC pn 

For the Religions and Sects of Europe, and 

vwhence they had their Name, fee the Treatiſe 
ah tf EN br: 
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The Iſlands of Europe may be ſeen: before in 
the Diviſion of the Land of the Terraqueous 
Globe into Continents, Iſlands, & c. | 


For the Arms of many Countries of Europe, 
ſee the Arms of the Emperors, Kings, Elegors 
and Republicks of Eurqpe in the Treatiſe of | 

HERALDRY: f on rode; 


4158 7 4 


Alo, it: Name. Is fo called from Aſia, Daughter to Oceaum 
. and eta, Wife to Japeta, and Mother to 
See the begin- Promerbems. It was once called Semia, and has | 
ning of our D gag 25 
Treatiſe of On the Eaſt and South the Oriental Ocean; 
Cookery. On the North, as ſuppoſed, the Frozen Ocean; 
on the Weſt, Europe and the Mediterranean Sea; | 
Its Extent. and on the South, Weſt-Africa ; from which it 

is ſeparated by the Red Sea, and an. Iſthmus 
„ t e OE 
x Ate, The It is ſituated between the 55 and 182 De- | 
: pI Africa Bree of Longitude, and between the 1 and 
and America, 72 Degree of Latitude, being in Length from 
is taken from the Dardanels in Natolia, to the Eaſt Parts of 
8388 Cbina, about 5 300 Miles; and in Breadth from 
1 the place the South Parts of India, to the North Part of 
2 Tartary, 4200 Miles. VVV 
in Rufe. A ſia is ſufficiently famous, 1. For the Crea- © in 
Its Praiſe, tion bf Man. 2. For the Seat of Paradiſe. dk 

323. For the Confuſion of Tongues at Babel. t 
4᷑. For being the Scene of the chief Actions t 
p frecorded in the Holy Scriptures. 5. For be- v 

ing the Birth-place vf our Saviour Chrift. + 
6. For the City of Feruſalem, the Holy Sepul- | 

chre, Mount Oliver, &c. 7. For the Great : 
Monarchies of the AHrians, Babylonians, Medes 

and Perſians ; but now it wants much of its 
ancient Greatneſs. „ BR 
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The Religions may be reduced to Four prin- Its Religions. 
cipal Heads; vis, x. Mabemetan. 2. Pagan, 
Cbriſtian; And, 4. Fewiſh Religion. 5 
The Languages are chiefly Four; viz. Its Languages, 
1. Perſian; 2. Arabick. 3. Turkiſh, divide inte 
7 urkiſh and Tartarian 3 And, 4. Chinean. Here 
are alſo many others of leſs Note, as the Scl. 
vonian, Armenian, Syrian, and Indian Tongues; 
wich others, little known or intelligible to us. 5 
It is chiefly under the Government of Four Its Govern- 
great Monarchs; viz. I. The Grand Seignior ment. 
of Iurky. 2. The Sophy or Sultan of Perſia. Sce in the 
3. The Great Cham of Tartary, who 1s alſo ee of. 
Emperor of China, and now of the Romiſ Re- Cann. 
ligion 3 And, 4 The Great Mogul of India. 
Here are beſides ſeveral conſiderable Princes 
in Georgia, Arabia, India, Tartary, Japan, and the 
Orngaliflands.:. rn oo hou 
It is divided into Ten great Parts; for which, 
2 the Table of Aſie, Africa and America here- 
The Mountains may be ſeen in the Diviſion 
of the Land into Continents, at the beginning 
of this brief Geography. S TE PH 
More of the Religions may be ſeen in the 
Treatiſe of Religion; thè like of Governments, 
in the Treatiſe of Government ; of Languages, in 
the Treatiſe of Grammar; and the Rivers in 
the Treatiſe-of Hydrography, &c. Underſtand 1 5 
the. like of the other Two Parts of the Worfdʒ 
viz. Africa. and Americas. | 
Note, As the Roman Emperors were. called 
Cæſars, the Egyptian Kings Pbaraoh's or Prole. 
mey s; fo the Kings of Pugh in Aſia are called 
 Arſacide; The Emperor of the Abyſſins in Africa, 
Preſter John; The Emperor of Monomotapa, 
Mo Monomotaps. „ 
Ie Iſlands of Aa, ſee, as before. Alſo, The 
Mountains, e - AFRICA 
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Is much leſs than Aſn, and far bigger thay 
Europe, and has on the North the Mediterraneay 
ede Sea, on'theWeſ the Alantick or | 

TC 

| and as often neglected, leaſt eAErhiopian” or Sout) "O 1 
the Mediterranean (obſerved the Eaſt the Or iental Ocean, and 1 

to lye higher) ſhould over- on the North-Eaſt the Red Sea; 
ors which, with an Iſthmus-of 110 | 
. was by Seſoftris, 2. Darius. Miles, parts 2 from Aſca. ; It 54 | 
3. One of the Prolomeys, Peninſula',' and the greateſt in 

4. By an Eminent Portugal, the World, ſituated between the 
| II and 87 Deg. yand 30 Min. of 
” Longitude; and between' the 35 and 3o Min. | 
| of North, and the 35 and 10 Min. of South 


ba | 
5 18 


ö Latitude; being in length from Cape Verd in 
Negroland, to Cape Guadafu in Ajan, about 4800 | 
| Mwiles; and in breadth: from Cape de Boni in 


| Barbary, to the Cape de Bon Eſperance, about 

Africa is but little known to us, and was 
much leſs to the Ancients, who thought it not ; 
1 habitable ; and is not ſo conſiderable as either 
, Europe or Aſia, being iti'moſt places full of vaſt 
þ - Diieſarts, and uninhabitable Places. i 


þ 
See among It is famous for nothing but, 1. The Egyptian | 
| 


Ne a 
— x —„-—34qũ 8 
. 


the Famous Labyrinth, and the Pyramids, Two of the an- 
/ e 6 in cient Celebrated Wonders. 2. The great Va- 
revenue riety of remarkable Beaſts and Birds, not com- 
mon in other Parts, which are cauſed by ex- 
4 © orbitant commixtuxes-of Creatures, meeting 
b with one another at the River's ſides when 
. they go to quench their Thirſt. 3. For the 
| famous Nile, that by its moderate Flux of Wa- 
[ ters fattens Egypr, and is full of -Crocodiles, 
that being hatched in an Egg, are ſaid to wow 


* 
f Geography. 1 


15 long as they live, and will live roo Years ; See in the 
nor is it leſs famous for being the only Crea- 2 of 
ture (of the Creation) without a Tongue, 1 „Vol. 
and having its under- jaw fixed, and its upper 
moveable. 4. Its great ſtore of Elephants, 
very ſerviceable to the Africans; And, "2 '- WM 
ſtore of Gold Mines, the Oar whereof is 
known by the Name of Barbary Gold. 6. The 
Two famous Governments of Egypt and Car- 

f he Religions may be reduced to Five Ge- 
neral Heads; viz. 1. Mahometans, 2. Pagans 
or Gentiles, 3. Fews.” 4. Chriſtians; And, F. Li- 
bertines: The Two firſt are moſt predomi- 
_—_— VF 8 
The Languages of Africa are chiefly Six; 
viz. 1. Arabick. 2. Abaſſine. 3. Egyptian. 4. A- 
quelamerig, or the Old Punick. 5. That called 
Sungai ; And, 6. That called Gubio; with ſome 
others of leſs Note. The Fews ſpeak the Chal- 
tran or Syriack. © oooh 5 
It is under the Government of Three Em- 
perors; viz. Abiſſinia, Morocco and Monomota pa; 
many Kings, as Nubia, Congo, Tombute, Man. 
8 4ingo, Gago, &c. The Turks, who have con- See in the 
ſderable Parts governed by Beglerbegs, Baſſa's, Treatiſe of 
Viceroys , &c. Several of the Europeans, as * 
Sdaniſh, Portugueſe, Dutch, Engliſh, Danes, and 
| French, who have ſevenal Places and Colonies 
upon the Coaſts. 15 5 


The Diviſion of Africa is into Twelve 
Parts, as in the Table of Aſa, Africa and 
America. e = 
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Turky in Aſia. 

Perſia. 
Tartary. 
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Georgi a. 


| LArabia. 


bifliniz ox Erhio 
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Monomotapae. 
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America. N. America. 


E . 
Billedulgerid. 


Me Zaara. 


Nubia. 
Negroland. 
Guinea. 
Congo. © 
Zanguebar. 


CCatreria. - 


Canada, 
Florida, 


New Spain. 
Terra 
Peru. 
Brafil.. 
Paraguay. 
Chil, 


8 of Amazons in 


South-America. 


or OY in S. America. 3. 


CA ME RI c OP * 
New England. 
New Mexico. 


irma. 


{tak intra Gangem. 
India extra Gadgem. 


AFRICA. 8 


ia. 
0 


4 


Country of Magellanica, 


; 4 ® 2 l * 


34816 N. 55S4700 
well ſdiſcovere 
310130 


but hath 4 Parts. 
3600 7 Provinces. 
600] 4 Provinces. 


ath 


4 Parts. 
15 Provinces, - 


1 5 Oreat — 


115 Provinces. , 2 
3 10 


' 12 Great C 


28 Provinces. 
10 Parts. 


r Parts. 


5 Provinces. . . 


3 Parts or 22 Pers 
700[11 — — | 


17 Provinces. 
4 3 Great Parts. 1 


I ene 


150 ſeveral Nations 


little known to us. | 
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Africa and America. 
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y | chief Rivers. 8 | To what Prince ſubject. Revenues. 


see in each Country. 

Its Emperor Muſtapha II. | 
Its Emperor Cha. Solyman.|15000000 Crowns. 
anda, Its Cham, named Tunchsi, 2] What the Cham's pleaſe. 
who ĩs alſo Emp.ofChina.Y| 15000000 Crowns, | | 
Its Great Mogul, named More than Turk and Per- 
Mando- Aurenge Zebe, b. | fan put together. 

1 (Natives. 

ubj. to Tur x, Perſian, and 
Subj. co Turk & its own Ks. 


| See in each Country. | | | 
Its Emperor Preſter John. Products of Countries. 


7 Guadabar, Sc. Its Emperor — Muly. What the Emperors pleaſe. 
| Its 0 3 a. p 

; Irs Beglerbeg, ſubj. ro Turk, a | | 
1 etti Princ. Ara Chiefs, &c. 
Chir. Cavollos. [Arabian Chiefs, if any Go- 3 | 
Nile & Nubia. Its own Kings. (vernment. Duty on a Poyſon. 
Niver. Native r ee . 

jriada. IIts King, and Europeans, | - | 

Cate. Perbelz. [Nar.Kings,Congo the Chief. ſrheir Money-Shells. 
| [Mapodoxa, Ingo. [Native K. Turks & Porter. ; 


ap ac ia The European Princes 
Quebeck. _—_— 9 Subj to the French King. 
[Boſton, London. Hudſon's, De la bj. to the Q. job Engl and. 
St. Auſtin. H. Ghoſt. Chucag- Subj. co 0 K. — 2 
. Fe or Foy. Norch River, (Va. Sur. 10 he K. Or 85. 
Mexico. Panuco, &c. Subj. to the K. of Sparn. 


| : a Subj. to K. of Fra. Spain, &c. 
Ceragens: gn. e o e. pt 
St. Salvador. Maragnan, zope. Chieffy 1 ort. 
JAſumprion. = Rio de Ia Plata, Sup. de he K e 
St. Jago. Bioheo, Maipa. Sub). to che King of Spain. 
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AMERICA 


Has on the Eaſt the Main Atlantick, or deri 

Meſteru Ocean; on the Weſt, the Pacifick Oce. M this 

an, or Mare del Zur; on the South, where it MY the 

ends in a Cone, the Magellanick Streights, The MY Ho 
Northern Bounds are not yet diſcovered ſo WM like 

' | fully as to be delineated. The known Parts 1 
| 8 its of this New World are ſituated between the 2 
. 240 and the 348 Deg. of Longitude, and be- 
tween the 63 of North and the 55 Deg. of 
South Latitude; being in length from Hun | 
Streights, to thoſe of Magellan, about 7000 | 

Miles; and the breadth, from the Weſt Parts 

of Peru, to the Eaſt Parts of Braſil, about 3360 | 

Miles; but in the Middle nat above 6 
eee or nn 

Its Name. It was found out by Chriftopher Columbus, a2 
Genoueſe, Anno 1492. and ſoon after diſcovered 

by Americus Veſputius (from whom it takes the I. 

Name of America) and others, as Sebaſtian Ca- 


bot, &c. See at the end of our Treatiſe of ö 0 
NAVIGATION. 5 { 1 
Its Praiſe, It is famous only for, x. Its Gold Mines, 10 
from which the Spaniards have drawn moſt 2 
immenſe Sums, finding therein more Gold }F | 

than Earth; The Mines of Potoſi alone hass 
3 furniſhed the Spaniard with many Millions, | 
ER even the Houſes were Slated with Gold. 


2. For that it loſt by the Spaniard's Cruelty, | 
not only its Stores of Gold and Silver, but 15 | 
Millions of Natives in leſs than 50 Years. 
3. Its plentiful Store of Spices and Fruits, not 
common to the reſt of the World. 4. Its ma- 
ny Creatures of ſtrange Shapes ind Natures, 
Which, with the various ſorts of Plants found 
here, would be ſufficient to fill up won Vo- | 
e 80 58 umes. | 


Jumes. of Geogrography. 
umes. F. Its T. ; | 
6 FOR 3 wo vaſt Empires of Mexico and 
eerin were extream Ignorant, 
9 4 ſeeming gr eatly 3 d won- 
hey firſt di 105 opeans brought with them every 
Horſe T Ma "es the Country; Pac hen 
like. £7 | n for one Creature, * 
are moſt! i Fangnages here 3 
govern OP, lame with the 3 wer phy F oo. omg 
Natives, wh arts, except the unconver a Bes — 
tack Notions of all Gentiles, yet have oo | 
the Rewar * the Soul's Immortality 14 
They have al nd Punifhments after this Lf 
ges; er 4 . many T ongues 10 UC. 
Rood in al pd of Mexico and Cuſco ang 1 . illa- 
It is * Parts of America. — 
ans, and th 5 of the Europe- Its . 
_ niards, who po of» The Europeans are Spa- me Govern: | 
a the richeſt IT 1 largeſt, but more in Ge- 
* h wunde Parts in * 8 8 
Danes. 'The N Portugueſe, Dutch, 833 
Governme atives have a great man 2 
3s well N oft maintain their Ib _ 
Places. nown as the leſs Bſeoreres 
8 into Two great Pa 
on ſub-divided into Tn Bom. Parts, and 
The 8 before. „ as may be 
Moriſon, pal ger eng Travellers have been The moſt 
-M alles, Tavernier Th erbert, Wheeler, Madeſlo de la = u. a 
D. of Holfei * evenot, Chardin, Brown, Struys 8 
Eg baſſies in Ambailadorg, and man) "ij n 
— Bidulph, M. Ie are allo the Travels of Ti ” 
0 Cori — de Monfort's : The P 4 0. 
5 e Lithgow's, Pinto's, Bend 
88 „Blanb's, 
and 
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_ Sharp, Magallans, &c. 


Was ß times Shipwrack d, 16 times Sold, and 
13 times made a Slave. 


many, 6 into Spain, 7 into italy, 4 into France, 
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and others Printed ; As the leſſer one's of Ray, 
Laſſells, Blunt, Burnet, Vanſhall, Baritti,  Glaniu, 


Charles the Fifth made 9 Voyages into Ger. 


10 into the Low-Countries, 2 into Exgland, 2 in- 


to Africa, and paſſed the Ocean an 1 Mediters. l 
nean 11 times. 


Ferdinand Mendez, Pinto Travelled 20 Years, | 


Mandeville 'Travelled 33 ä x 
Blant Travelled 50 Years. " 
| Dampier hath made no ſmall Travels, wks 


| been round the Globe, and is now 992 _ 


Map-makers. 


ther Diſcoveries. 


tedious to relate ; but the moſt conſiderable 


The principal n have vom, md ae, | 


Sanſon, Du Val, Bleau, and Fallot, Frenchmen. 
Ortelius, Fobnſoon, and Van Loon, Dutchmen. 
Berry; Speed, Overton, Seller, Lee, Moll, An- 

den, &c. Engliſhmen. Rog 4 


There have been many particular Deſcripti- ! 
ons of Countries publiſhed, which are too | 


Writers of Geography have been theſe 


AUTHORS. 


Of the Ancients ; Ptolomey, Pliny, Strabo, 
Diony ſius, Mela, Aledrif 75 the Nubian N 1 
grapher, G. A 

Of the Modern; Ni er, A r, Mercator, - 

1 Ortelius, Boteras, Agi, Bertius, Cluve- 
rim, Avity, Brietius, Fobnſou, Bleau, R Mei- 
oli, and 1 in Latin. 8 


E751 


of Hydrography. | I 7 1 je 109 

of N, Engliſh Geographers are chiefly Grimſtone, 1 
rlaning, | Heylin, Speed, Ogilly, Bloome, Author of h if 15 
the Engliſh Atlas; Morden, Meritan, Seller, Wet” 

0 Ger. Moor, Chamberlain, Clark, Eacbard, G 8 10 
Fronce, Geographical Grammar. 1 
5 2 in- See Bochartus his Geographia wen Mea. 
9 Alſo | a Geographical Table of the World, 1 þ 
i in one fingle Sheet. 9 1 
and Likewiſe the Gazeteer's, or N- s Ber- I! | 
— ie in Two * Fj: 1 
far 07 Ha D RO RAP f r 70 
| XD RO GR AP HY i is a Deſcrip ption of Ns 1 
ins the Waters, eſpecially the Seas ; "which, K 5 
8 Waſhing and Surrounding the Land, makes in i 
en, ſome Parts vaſt Oceans, in others, Seas, Straits, _ ns 
n. I Creeks, Lakes and Rivers: Of all Which in 4 3 
for. their . „and Firſt wa 
33 NY 
= 6 of Oceans. W | | 
oo | THE OCEAN is accounted a general Ocean, what. 1 
le Collection of Waters, giving Terminaries to 1 
; the Four Regions of the Earth, and extending Hy 
it ſelf round them all; wherefore all the ſe- 88 

veral Oceans here under-named, may come 438 
ander the denomination of one continued Lo 

% Ocean. 1 


. The Oceans of Europe are, 1. The Hyperbo- Oceans of = 
dean; and, 2. The vaſt Meſtern Ocean. Europe. 
CG: The Oceans of Aſia are, 1. The Tartarian Oceans of 
_- Ovean. 2. China Ocean. 3. The Indian. 4 Per- Aſia. 
G an; and, F. Arabick Ons - 8 

The Oceans of Africa are, I. The Oriental. Oceans of 


2. Oe; and, 3. Atlamick Ocean, Africa. 
The 


172 


Oceans of 
| America. 


Sea, what, 


World, are different Parts of the Ocean, (ex- 
_ cept Mare Caſpium, the Hircanian Sea, or Mare | 


Ala, ) and are variouſly. named according as 
they le adjacent to different Countries. 


| i and, - The Euxine Sea. 


Of Hydrography. 
The Oceans of America are, 1. The ig | 
Eaſfern Ocean; and 2. A ROM. Ocean, 1} 


or More del Zur. 3h 

of Seas. A - 
THE 5 EA is a part of the Seti; and af 8. 
is either-exterior, lyin open to the Shore, 73 

the Britiſh or Arabian Seas; or interior, lying | 
within the Land, to which you mult paſs thro' Y 
| young Streight, as the Mediterranean and Bal «Y ; 
"T he Seas of regt are; I. The Bakick Sa, Ml J 


2. German Sea. 3. lriſh Sea. 4. Mediterranean 


The 3 in the other Three parts of the 


de Bacchu, by which three Names it goeth, in 


. | 0 Straits. 
FRE: T UM, or a Streight, is a narrow part { 


* Wade 5 I x * . . n * 


or Arm of the Ocean, lying betwixt two 


Straits of Eu- 


| 4 Of Caffa, joining Palas Metis to Pati: 7 


Shores, being reſtrained into cloſer Bounds, 


and opening a Way i into another Sea. 


The Straits of Europe, are theſe following: 6 


1. Of Dover, joinin the German Ocean to 
the Engliſh Channel. 1 
2. Of the Sound, joining the Daniſh to the 
ni Sea. - 
3. Of Gibraker, joining the Mediterrancon to 
"= Weſtern Ocean. 


Euxiuus. 


5. Tue. 


alick | 


Sex, | 
mean | 


2881 
2 


5 1 Straits of the · Sund, Joining the n e 


Of Hydrography. 

, Thracian Boſp horus, j Jong Pontus Enxinus 

to the Proports. ', - 

6. The Helleſßont, joining Propontis to the 

Archipela . | 

= Veer of Meſſina, . joining one part of the 
Mediterranean to another. 

g. Boke of Corſica, joining allo « one part of 

the Mediterranean to another. od 


173 


. S. 


The Straits, of Aſa are, The Straits of 


nd Aſia. 
Eaſt Ocean. 


. 2 Straits of Ormus, joining the rege, Gulph 


to the South Ocean. 
by Strait of Avian, c. 


The Strait of Afica i is, 


; | Africa. 
 Babelmandell, joining ehe Red Sea to the mn 
TT Ocean. mol = 
The Straits of, . x = 2d | The Straits 
of America. 


I, Hors Straits, joining Burton 8 Bay to 

the Eaſt Ocean. 

1. Fretum Davis, joining Boſſi 5 Bay to —_— 
:- Faff Obean. 2 © e 
z. Magellanicłk Straits, joining che vaſt Eaſt „ 

and Weſt Ocean together. 


. of "Gulphs- 
5 i N U 8, 2 2 U L. P H. bl Sen called 


TER 


2 Creek or Bay, is a part of the Sea, inſinua- 
ting and emboſoming it ſelf within the Land; 


ſometimes there is à crooked Shore, which 
thruſts forth two Arms, as it were to receive 


| or 222 it; and ſometimes it is a part of 
the 8 


which lies between two ſeveral Lands, 
and then ir is $ mon properly called a Gulph. 1 
The 


15 The Strait of 
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The 2 The Gulphs of Europe are, ? a 

I. Sinus Botnicus, N up Northwar ln 

e e 1 un fo s N 

2. Sinus innicus en g up Ea ard int 9 

Swedeland.. l 94 4 0 

3. Sinus Adriatic 15 or the Gulph ge! Venice, | = -- 

_ Bending up tween Traly and Turky i in ; 
Fur, E 

4. Gulph of FPS Bending up North i into p 4 

the South of France. Bendl = 
F. Gulph of Turentum, Ben ing North. | 

Miet, into the South of Italy. . = 

6. Gulph of Lepanto, Bending up Ef, N WW :. 

Eaft, between Greece and Morea,” N 

. The Gulphs in Afi are, 5 1 | 

15 Perſian Gulph, Bending up North-IWe , A 

between Perſia and Arabia, © = 

2. Gulph of Bengala, Bending up North, be- = 


tween the Two bndia's . intra i extra 


9 Tx 
— 4 The Gulph of Ace is, . ; ; 
5 The Arabick Gulph, Bending up Nb, vel, | 
1 between At and Africa. i 
| Gulpoof 4 The Gulphs of America. | 


8 1. Gulph of Mexico, Bending up We, be- 
| tween Florida and Terra Firma. 
2. Button's Bay, Bending up South-We f, be- 
tween Canada and Terra Arctica. 
3. Baffn's Bay, Bending up es in- 
to Terra Arctica. e ; 
20f "1 
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9770 of Lakes. 


AL AKE i is a lacge (and moſtly Aanding) . lh 
Yo of Water, wholly environed with Lan; 
[ which are many, as follow. 
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ice, The Lakes of — Labs of Ea⸗ 1 

in 1. ads: i end, Ula, and Peipus, in the Ea- Tf | 
{ern Part of "Swedeland.” * 

into 2. Wenter, Veter, and Meler, in the Weſtern 

| Part of Swededond, a MN; 

ori oY z. Onega, ment, and Con ones in the We ſtern 
= " a of Maſcoby. 

N. Y 4. Geneva, or Lemans, in the Dutchy of 

„ Sa v 5 | 288 f tg Fe: 

5. Lucerne, in the Southern Part of Ger Germany. 
I. Vinandor- mere indſeſtmorland, nag 
„et, 7. Wittles-mere in Hunts gdonſbire, in England. 
I. Lough Neß, and Lougb Lomond, in Scotland. 
be- BY 9. Lough Foyl, Laugh Neagh, Lobgb Earne, 
tra Lougb Der if L Mask, TO Horrib, 
BH in Trelan 


'T he . of Uſa arg}! 1 Lakes of Hie. 
15 e Kithack, and Kithay, i in Ti fartary. „„ 
2;:Pigx: and Tai, in China. 
3 Chiamy, in the Northern Part of India, 

4. Aſtamar, Babaconbar, and Burgian, in the 
„ * North Part of Perſia. 
F. Apthaltites (whoſe n 12 Birds) in 
de- BY PaldaÞine. 


4 4 


ef The Lakes of Africa are, lIla«ankes of 4fri- 
3 i. Elbuciara, in Egypt. / 8 
2. Lybia, in Zaara. 
G and Borno, in Negroland, | 
057 1 ö | 4. Niger, 
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Lakes of Ame- 


Rivers of Eu- 


rope. 


Duwina. 
Don. 

Volga. 
Seine. 
Loir. 


Rhone. 
Garonne. 


Of Hydrography, 
er, Aquilunda, Sachaf, Zaire, Zambre and 
+ fe zan; all Six in Ætbiopia or Abyſſni,, i 


The Lakes of America. 
$f Nicaragua and Mexico, in New Spain. 


2. Parrime, in the Eaft Part of Terra Fi 2 | | 


3 Titicaca, i in the South Part of Peru. 


4. Eupana, or NMuraias, 1 in the North Part of f 


7 T K+, 
F A rag in the South Part of cui. 


07 Rivers. 


+ RIV ER is a Branch of 5 Sea; hw: 
155 ing i into the Land; divers whereof have Heads 
in the Land from great riſing Springs; and 
theſe are ſome great, ſome ſmall, having ſome 
of them many Meandring Windings about and 
within the Land, to the great refreſhment and 
relief of the Earth's Inhabitants, both in their 
ſtore of : Fiſh for Food, and (thoſe which are 
Navigable) Shipping for Trade. 


The Rivers of Europe are, 
I. In SWEDELAND ;- N Kimi, Torno 
and Elf, 1 
II. In MUSCOVY; 8 Duin, wins 
Branches ate Weyma and Fuga. 2. Don. 


3. Volga, whoſe Branches are ede and 


Occareca. 


III. In FRA NC E 3:25 Skin: eld Bran- 


ches are LOyſe, Marn, Tonne. S 2. Loir, 
whoſe Branches are the Mayenne, Le Sarte, 


25 Loir, Vienne, Indre, Le Cbere, Allier, &c. 
. Rhone, having for Branches Durance, 


tre Saone. 4. Garonne, whoſe Branches 


Are Dardonne, Lot, and Tarne, 


IV. In 


IV 


5 111 6 _— in 1 
8 E * 1 Nr 
a e ET 


f Hydrograpby. 7 
IV. In GERMANY ; 1. Danube, whoſe Danube; 
chief Branches are Pruth, Miſono, Alauta, Fama 
Moraws, Teyſſa, Drave, Save, Inn, Jſer, Lech, 
Ver, &c. 2. Scheid, whoſe Branches are Scheld, 
Dender, Ls, Scarpe, Haiſne and Ruppell, which 
laſt is augmented by Senne, Dyle and Demer, 
three ſmaller Branches thereof. 3. Maeſe, Maeſe. 
whoſe chief Branches are Dommell, Nierr, = 
— Roer, Ourt, Sambre, Semoy, Chiers. 4. Rhine, Rhine. 
J. _ whoſe chief Branches are Moſelle, Lippe, Roer, 
labne, Maine, Neckar. F. Elme, whole chief Elme. 
Branches are Soft, and Haiſe. 6. Weſer, di- Weſers 
viding it ſelf into Fuid, and Aller; which 
laſt Branches again into the Leine, and Oc- _ 
ker, 7. Elbe, whoſe chief Branches are 288 3 
 Itmenow, Havel, Saaldre, and Muldaw; And,. 
8. Oder, dividing its Streams into Marta, Odtr. 
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BY. , w! RR 1 
part of its Stream into Dixna, and Pereptus. Nieſter Bog 
2. Nieſter. 3. Bogge. 4. Viſtule. 5. Niemen, Viſta! Ne 
which divides its Stream into the Vilna. men. 
Yo”, = i Os ks 5 . Duna. | 
VI. In SPAIN; 1. Ebro, dividing it ſelf Ebro. 
into Segre, Cinca, Gallega and Xalo. 2. Xu- Xucar, Gua- 
car. 3. Guadalquivir, whoſe chief Branches dalquivir. 
are Xenil, and Guardamena. 4.*Guadizna, Guidiana. 
having fome ſmall Branches, but none re- 
markable. 5. Tagas, dividing, it ſelf into Tagus. 
the Branches of Zatu, Zezer, Guadaran, 
an- Karuma; And, 6. Douro, whoſe Chief Di- Douro. 
, N are the Tonroes, Tormes, and Ar-. 
! 12a. ä i oe Woo a, 
x. VI. In ITALY :'r. Poe, whoſe thief Bran- Po 
e, ches are the Ogi, Adda, Tefino, Sefia, Dora 
S8 | Baltea, and Tanero ; Which laſt divideth it 125 | 
ſelf into two Streams, called Bofmido and wlll 6 
Stura, 2. Adige, whoſe chief Branch is Adige. 
| 1 Bachig- 
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Arno. 
Tiber. 


Volturno. N 


A = Rivers 


ans. dit 26 at ae Ee ns. EE et 


in England. 


Chief Rivers 


| Chief Rivers 


in Tartary. 


Chief Rivers 
jn China, 


in Perſia, 


: In Aten Tur iy. 


In Egypt. 1 
In Barbary. 


|  Biledulgerid. 


In Zaars. 


Noegrolani. 


In Guines. 


In Nubis, 


* Bachiglione. 3. Arno, dividing f its Rs 
into Elſa and Sieve. 4. Tiber, whoſe chief 


. 


0 H rydrog ly 


Branches are Duartitio, Nera, and Chiane: 


And, 5. Volturno, whoſe chief Branch is 


S ho . 


3. Spey. 4. Dee. 5, Don. 


IX. In ENGLAND ; 1. Thames. 2. Severn. 


3. Humber, whoſe chief Branches are Ouſe, 
Trent, "ia 4. Tine. Fe 7 wede. 6. ; Medway 


Tc Cam. 


X. IRELAND; I. "Shanna, 2. Lee. 


3. Blackwater. 4. Barrow. 5. Os 6. Boyne, 
The Rivers of Hf a are, 


I. In TARTARY ; r. Oh). 2. Ocherds, 


3. Tartar. 4. Paliſanga. $. Cheſel. 
II. In CHINA ; I. Croceus. 2. Kiang, &c. 


| III. In INDIA; 1. Ganges. 2. * 3. n- 


dus, &c. 


IV. Jn PERSIA ; 1. ae, 2. Polimales, 


3. Iment. 4. Bendimur. 5. Triti. 6. Sri. 


V. In ASIAN Turky; 1. Tegil, or Tigri. 


2; "Nh. or Euphrates. 


The Rivers of Africa are, 


7. EGYPT : Famous Nlus. 
II. In BARBARY ; 1. Guadilbarbara, 2. Mas 


qor, 


HII. In BILEDULGERID ; The Origin of 


Guadilbarbara and Major aforeſaid. 


TV. In ZAARA is the Body of Gira or 


ir. 


v. In NEGROLAND, the M ger. 
VI. In GUINEA; r. Sweria de Caſta. 2. Ri. 


Dier de Volta. 


VII. In NUBIA; the River Nubia. 


VIII. In 


VIII. In SCOTLAND; 1. Tay. 2. chi | 


. > . e . Sh 2 r chi 
took . r 
Dae e 


rea 
chief 


ane s 


Ch is 


ct 


Very, 


"Ls 
ne. 
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Of Hydrography. 


2. Rivier di Infantos. 4 Zambre. 5. Rivier 
de Spiritu Sancto; and the Nile in its main : 


Body. 
The Rivers of America are; 
L In N. GRANADA ; Rio del Nort. 


III. In CANADA; y 1. Canada. 2. Connecticut. In Canads. 
EY Hudſon's River. 4. Rivier de la Ware. 5 
Seſqquabana. 6. Patomec k. 


IW. In TERRA FIRMA; i. Oronoque, or rurs Firms: 


R. de Paria. 2. Rivier de Madeline, Branch- 
ing into another called St. Martha, 
V. In BRASILE; 1. Miary. 2. Siope. 3 z. St. In Brofle 
Francs. 4. Parama. = 
VI. In AMAZONIA ; the River Amnzone, 
Mch its Branches. 


VI. In PARAGUAY : g de 10 Plata, ac- 


counted the largeſt River in the World. 


a m the other Colntrics of Anerita, there 


are no Rivers, or at leaſt none known to us. 


And this is ſufficient for this Treatiſe of 
HY DROGRAPHY ; which he that deſires 
to ſee what Books have been Publiſhed of 
my wy may have Recourſe to the Works 
of theſe 


AUTHORS. 


| TFoachim} 
 Vadiam; 
Nn 


Herigone, 


Ortelius, 
Pormponim Mela; | 


1 


of 
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vin. In ETHIOPIA ; 1. Zaire. 2. Coanes. In rb pia. 


In an 
II. In FLORIDA; R. del Spiritu Sandto. In Florida. 


1 l N 
Dini 


Rarities by Travelling. Alexander boaſted he 


Emperor Adrian Travelled over 2 great part 


\TOTHING can more befit, or better 


Apoſtles, the moſt eminent an the wileſt 
Men of the World, have been Searchers of its 


htul ſeen more with his Eyes, than other Kings 
were able to comprehend in Thought. The 


of the World, and with his Head bare; where- 
upon he fell into a deadly Diſeaſe; whence 


Poet. 


Ego nolo Cælar eſe, I will in no wiſe Cæſar be, 
Ambulare per Britannos, To walk along in Britanic, 


Scythicas pati prinas, The Scythick Frofts to feel and ſee. | 


To which the Emperor Anſwered : | 


Ego nolo Florus "iſe, And Lwill never Horus be, 


 Ambulare per Tabernas, To walk from Shop to Shop as he, | 


Latitare per Popinas, To lurk in Taverns ſecretly, 


Culices pati rotundos, And there to feel the Rome Wine fly. | 


See at the end 
of the Geogra- 
phy. | 


Nations with promoting their Converſions to 
Chriſtianity ; others benefiting their own in 


% 81 Chronology, 8&c. What Profit Travel 


brings to an Architect, Vetruvius ſhews ; What 
to à Soldier, Vegetius, Alexander, and many o- 


thers 


become a Gentleman than Travel; 
One Journey will ſhew a Man more than any 
Deſcription can. To omit the i iarchs and 


were occaſioned theſe Verſes of Flory the 


Oſyri, King of Egypt, Plato, Pythagoras, Ariſtotle, | 
Theophraſtus, Cambyſes, Menelaus, Pauſanias, Ar- 
" rianus, Cluverius, Facobuss Golius, and infinite 
others were Travellers; ſome benefiting other 


ward we „ ©) 


of Travel. 


hers declare; What to a Limner or Statuary, 
the Horfes of Phidias and Praxiteles witneſs. 
Merchandize 1s maintained by Travel, and by 
that, Kingdoms themſelves are often enriched. 


better To fay how much Coſmography, Topo- 
Tavel: phy, Aſtronomy, Navigation, are improved 
An any and furthered by Travel, is needleſs; let Morh 
hs and Vaire be judge, who faith, Travelling is the 


wiſeſt MW bet School for Life; and if for Life, it is 
s of its i much more for Science. All the Rarities of 
ted he che World almoſt, are to be found in Europe, 
Kings and all the Knowledge therein chiefly acqui- 
The red by Nations Travelling to one another 
t part Y therein. Geographers, who write of the Four 
there- Parts of the Earth, in their Deſcription of 
hence Europe, make that one Part, to take up three 
& the MY Parts of Four in their Books: and ſo the other 
Three greater Parts of the World, make up 
but one leaſt Fourth Part thereof. The fa- 
mous Robert Boyle is thought to acquire the 
greater part of his Knowledge and Philoſo- 
phy, by Learning, Travel, and Obſervation. 
It is proper for a Perſon deſigning to Travel, 
that he begin at a competent Age, above 18 
or 20; tho' younger years are fitter for Learn- 
ing the Languages abroad, yet theſe Years give 
more diſcretion for Obſervation. 2. Thar he 
fly. Y hath ſome Skill in the Liberal Sciences and 
latin Tongue. 3. That he have ſome In- 
otle, F ſpection into Architecture, rhervby to be able 


Ar- Y to take the Situation of a City, Cc. or Plat- 
nite form of a Fortification, either in proper De- 
her F ſcription, or better in Paint: Therefore it is 
to F neceſfary,. 4. That he be acquainted with the 
in F Art of Sculpture, thereby to take down Pro- 
vel F peas, Herbs, Creatures, Oc. 5. That he be 
nat well grounded in Religion, not to be pervert- 
o. ed. 6. That he be not Ignorant of his own 
ers 1 JJ 


Of Travel. © 
Country, which will ſhame him amongſt po- 
reigners. 7. That the Perſon inform himſel 
before he goes, of the Situation, Soil, Cc. of 
the Country he goes to, and tg take with hin 
a Map of the Countries he ſhall Viſit. 8. King 
_ Charles the Firſt's Advice to his-Nobles when! 
going to Travel, My Lords, keep always 
ee the beſt Company, and be ſure never to be 
HOY 3 arg 33 
Upon his Arrival to any place, r. That he 
take care of ill Diet, or any Diſtemperature 
may be cauſed by over-eating. 2. That he 
get acquainted with the Cuſtoms of the Place, 
that he bring himſelf into no Jeopardy, as in 
Italy no Perſon is ſuffered to go with a Knife 
or Piftol about_ him without leave. 3. To 


get their Language, to be fit for Conference; | 
and therefore to make choice of the beſt place 
(for Reſidence) in order to attain the beſt | 

Language ; as, Valladolid for the Spaniſh ; Or- | 

Jeans or Blows for the French ; Florence or Sienna 
for the Talian; Lipſick or Heidelberg for the 
German Tongue, or . High Dutch. 4. To be 
known with the Learned Men, and enquire } 
after the beſt of their Modern Writers. 5. 10 | 
take Remarks of the Country, Town or Place; 


The Name and Derivation, Latitude and Lon- 


gitude, Temperature, Sterility or Fertility, 


Product, Limits, Government, Commodities, 


Rarities, Politicks, nay, and all its Imperfecti- 


ons or Wants in Manners, Shapes, &c. To 


be more perfect wherein, it is proper, 6. Io 


viſit the Courts of Princes, eſpecially at Pub- 
lick Audiences. The Courts of Juſtice, Chur- 
ches, Monaſteries, Regiſters, Libraries, Col- 
leges, Magazines, Structures, Market - places, 


Ware-houſes, Repoſitories, &c. taking good 


Account of cach, and obſerving well before 
„ 1 e you 


Of Travel. Is 


ou commit it under Black and White. 7. To 
Reſort to Gardens, Graneries, &c. to obſerve 
the Nature and Property of Herbs, Plants, A- 
nimals, Inſects, Minerals, Meta, Stones, 
Farths. 8. Get acquainted with their Arts, as 
of Phyſick, &. and the Proper Names of Sim- 
ples in their Language: 9g. Their Common 
Proverbs, Paſtimes, Sports, Feaſts, and Diet, &c. 
Still remembring the Advice Alberto Scipioni 
gave to Sir Henry Wotton, demanding how 
he might carry himſelf ſecurely at Rome. 
« Signior, (ſays he in Italian) your Thoughts 
«cloſe, and your Countenance looſe , will 
* go ſafely over the whole World. See John 
ſon s Advice to Travellers in our GEOGRA- 
PHY, and the Italian Proverb, &c. | 


Ihe beſt Circuit a Traveller can take, is, to 


go through Holland towards Germany, thereby 


to ſatisfy his Curioſity by Degrees; for Ger- 
many will afford more Satisfaction than the 


Low-Countries, France more than Germany, Italy 

more than France. Gerbier's ſubſidium Peregri- 

6 V 
Thoſe who have a deſire to Travel to JFeru- 


ſalem, muſt take heed that they make no Ship- 
wrack of Conſcience ; for if they come not 


well Money'd, or well Commended, or both, 
there is no Being for them, except they par- 
take with them in their Idolatrous Services. 
Purchas's Pilgrimage, Part 2. 1.8. ch. 9. 


Travellers and Travels, ſee at the End of out 


OECONOMY and GEOGRAPHY. | 
Voyages, ſee in our NAVIGATION. 
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Of Travel. 


A U T H O R 5 that have Wrote 
about Travel. 


Erpenius, De Farin bene Gallica. | 
Dr. Hall's Quo uad. 
Sir Balthaſer Gerbier s$ ubidiurs Peregrinas- 
8 
Mr. Howell's E frudtions for Foreign 155 
WE 7158 

Mr. Palmer's Eſſay Dedicated to Prijics Henry. 
e s Inſtructions. 


eugebavarus and Loyzius have Written in 


Latin De Peregrinatione. 

Alſted in hs Syſtema Mnemonicum, L 4 De 
_ Geographia. 
Zeilerus before. bis Einerary of Spain and Por- 

_ tugal. 
Monfieur de Sorbierre i in his Lettres & Diſ. 

cours. Lettre 85. 

'Mr. Palmer's Traveller, 24 Part. 

Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 4 
Peacham in hs Compleat Gentleman, Chap. S 
We i 
Lipfius de Peregrinatione Italia. * 
The Marchioneſs of N ewcaſtle' s Or ations | 
„ 1 
Gaſper Ens Delicia Apodemice. 
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Ote 


of GOVERNMENT. 


S God is the Author of Government, ſo 

HA be is obliged (as it were) to be the Aſ- 

rina. ſerter and Preſerver of it. Many have exer- 

5 ciſed their Waits in paralleling the Inconve- 

Tra. Wl niencies of Regular and Popular Govern- 
| ment ; but if we may truſt Experience before 

nry. Philoſophical Speculations, it cannot be le.. 

nied BY the one Miſchief of Sedition, e mn . 

” j neceflarily waits upon all Popularity, weighs 77 e 

5 down all” the eee oc can be + and 

found in Monarchy. The way to examine 

what proportion the Miſchiefs of Sedition and 

Tyranny have one to another, is to enquire 

in what kind of Government moſt Subjects 

have loſt their Lives. Let Rome, which is 

magnified for her Popularity, and vilified for 

thole Tyrannical Monſters the Emperors, fur- 

niſh us with Examples. Conſider whether the 

Cruelty of all the Tyrannical Emperors, that Miſchiefs of 

ever Ruled in that City, did ever ſpill a quar- . Se- 

ter of the Blood that was poured out in the 1197 * 

laſt Hundred Years of her glorious Common- 2 5 

wealth. The Murthers by Tiberius, Caligula, the other. 


De 
or- 
iſ- 
ap. 


ö 
45 


Nero, Domitian, and Commodus, put all together, 
cannot match that Civil Tragedy which was 
Acted in that one Sedition Y . 
between Marius and Sylla, nay The late unhappy Diviſi- 
| 4 6 ons in England deſtroyed. 
even by Sylla's Part alone (to more than all Miſcarriages 
omit the Acts of Marius) were of Monarchs from be fore 
90 Senators put to Death, 14 the Conqueſt: And as it 
0 Conſuls, 2600 Gentlemen, and 9 4 * 2 4 
100000 others. The Miſeries seen benen a 


| : : 5 fo was committed ſuch Acti - 
of thoſe Licentious Times are ons as England never before 


briefly touched by Plutarch in nor ſince could parallel- 
FE 50 15 theſe 


are Hifſtoriz'd for great Obſervers of Juſtice. 
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theſe Words: © Sylla (faith he) fell to ſhes. 
ding of Blood, and filled all Rome with in. 
© finite and unſpeakable Murthers. Now let 
Suetonius and Tacitus be ſearched, and ſee if all 
their cruel Emperors can match this Popular 
Villany in ſuch an Univerſal Slaughter of Cj. | 
tizens, or Civil Butchery. King Fames the | 
Firſt of England faid, A King can never be 
ſo notorioufly Vicious, but he will generally 
favour Juſtice, and maintain ſome Order, ex- | 
cept in the Particulars, wherein his inordinate |} 
Luſt carries him away. Even Domitian, Dio- 
nyſius the Renowned Tyrant, and many others, 


No Tyrant is ſo barbarouſly Wicked, but his 
own Reaſon will tell him, that tho he Live 
like a God, he muſt Dye like a Man; and | 
that the meaneſt of his Subjects may find a 
means to revenge himſelf of an Injuſtice of- 
fered him; of which many Examples have not 
been wanting; and hence it was Dionyſius tage 
Elder, Tiberius, Nero, Caligula, &c. are noted 
by Suetonius to Live in Panick Fears; and Do- 
mitian had his Glaſs Reflective Galleries to diſ- 
cern all things paſſed in his Room, being in 
continual Apprehenſions and Fears; which 
continual Temerities muſt very much reſtrain 
the Actions of a Tyrant; but if not, there is 
no Tyranny to be compared to the Tyranny | 
of a Multitude. . No | 
If we will liſten to the Judgment of thoſe | 
who ſhould beſt know the Nature of Popular 
Government, we ſhall find no Reaſon for 
ood Men to deſire or chuſe it. Xenophon, that 
rave Scholar and Soldier, diſallowed the 4- 
thenian Commonweal, for that they followed 
that Form of Government, wherein the Wick- x- 
ed are always in great Credit, and Virtuous 


Mea 
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Men kept under. They expelled Ariſtides the | | 
Juſt ; * emiſtocles died in Baniſhment ; Milti- 
ales in Priſon : Phocion, the moſt Virtuous and 
Juſt Man of his Age, tho: they had choſe him 
45 times to be their General, yet he was put to 
Death, with all his Friends, Kindred and Ser- 
yants, by the Fury of the People, without 
Centence, without Accuſation, and indeed 
without any Cauſe at all. Nor were the Peo- 
ple of Rome much more favourable to their 
Worthies. They Baniſhed Rutilius, Metellus, 
Coriolanus, the Two _ and Tully, The 
worſt Men ſped beſt ; for as Xenophon ſaith of 
Athens, ſo Rome was à Sanctuary for all Tur- 
bulent, Diſcontented and Seditious Spirits; . 
and the Corruption of Rome was ſuch, that 
Marius and Pompey durſt carry Buſhels of Sil- 
ver into the Aſſemblies to purchaſe the Voices 
of the People. And often the Citizens, under 
their grave Gowns, came often Armed into 
the Publick Meetings as if they were to War; 
ſo Factious, Diſtracted and Unſetled were their 
Temper and Government in thoſe Times. 
None can give a better Character of the Peo- 
ple than thoſe Authors, who lived amongſt or 
near to Popular States; ſuch were Thucyaides, 
Livy, Tacitus, Cicero, Xenophon, Saluſt, who have 
ſet them out in their Colours, as may be ſeen 
in the Writings of thoſe Worthy Men. It 
being not my preſent purpoſe to recite any of 
them, nor to ſpeak further hereof ; but now to 

proceed to a Scheme or Diviſion of Govern- 
ment. P | 

GOVERNMENT is of Two ſorts ; 1. Pri- 
vate, of a Man's ſelf, called Sobrzety ; or elſe of 

his Family, called OEconomy. 2. Publick, of 

State or SOVereignty.. =» 1 5 
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Monarchy. 


Ariſtocracy. 


Democracy. 


Parts of a 


1 
1 
i} 
11 
F 
[1 
11 
i] 
1 
= 
# {| 
1 
i] 


kind, as by Deſcent, . yet not Tied to the 


for Virtue, as the Roman Senators, who were 
ſome of them fetched from the Plough ; Or | 
for Virtue, Riches, and the Common Good, as 


State. 


and the other into Oligarchy and Rebellion. | 


. Civil; and, 2. Eccleſiaſtical. 


State, or Conſuls for a Year, and not Perpetual 


Cenſors, that overſee Manners and Orders of 
the People. 2. For a Kingdom, Lieutenants 
of Shires, or Deputies of Counties; Mar- 


Of Government. 


MONARCH is a Government conſiſting 
of One alone, and is of Three ſorts : 1. He. 
reditary by Deſcent, as England, France, Spain 

Portugal, Denmark now (tho formerly Electiye 
Muſcovy, &c. 2. Elective as Germany, Poland; 
The Papacy in ah, &c. Or, 3. Mixt of boch 


Sth of Blood. Such was the ancient Fewj | 
WC: ed La, 

 ARISTOCRACY is a Government of fome 
Few Men of the better fort ; and are choſen 


the Venetian, 7 
DEMOCRACY is a General Aſſembly of 
all the People, and is called a Free or Popular | 


Theſe three degenerate into three other 
Governments ; viz. Monarchy into Tyranny, * 


The Parts of a State are, 1. A Council or 
Senate. 2. Magiſtrates and Officers; and, 
== ak Hook 
In Magiſtrates are to be obſerved thoſe, 


PPP e 


CIVIL MAGISTRATES are, 1. Superi- 
ors, which are to be ſuch as agree with the 


Dictators in a Senatory State; Prætors and 


ſhals; Maſters of Horſe, as Generals, Admi- 


rals, c. 3. Inferiors, as Conſervators of the 


Peace, Conftables, c. 4. Overſeers of the 
Youth. F. Clerks of the Marker, that provide 


for 


Of Government. 

for the . 19 and Price of Victuals. 6. E- 
diles for Building of Streets, &c. 7. Queſtors 
or Treaſurers to keep and diſpenſe the Pub- 
lick Treaſure. 8. Actuaries or Recorders, 
which keep the Publick Records. 9. Gaolers 
to keep Priſons and Priſoners. ro. Surveyors 
of Woods and Fields, Gr. 

ECCLESIASTICAL ; As, 1. Biſhops or 
Paſtors, Elders or Wardens. 2. Time of Ma- 
giſtrates, whereof ſome Perperual ; ſome for 


atime, not Hereditary in a Kingdom, yearly 
inan Ariſtoctacy, Half yearly in a Free State. 
z. Manner of Choice, whom and how to be 


J 


ſen by Suffrage, and not by Lot. et 
Hereditary Kingdoms, how to be preſerved; 
as alſo Kingdoms gained by Force; Rules Po- 
litick of Tyrants; The Preſervation of an A- 


riſtocracy, and Cauſes of Converſion of States, 


ſee in Sir Walter Rawleigh's Maxims of State. 


ENGLAND is A famous ancient Heredi- Governmeng 
tary Monarchy, Governed by a Monarch, of England. 
whoſe Stile is King, or (as now) Queen of Title of the 


hoſen, where eſpecially they are to be cho- 


1 89 


Great Britain, France and Ireland, Defender of K. of England 


the Faith, c. To whom belong 9 Great See Canutw ih 
Officers of the Crown. 1. The Lord High 


Steward of. England, whoſe Power is ſo unli- 
mited, that it hath been diſcontinued ſince the 


Days of Jobn of Gaunt, only at the Corona- 


tion, ox, the Arraignment of a Peer of the 
Realm for Treaſon, Sc. It is conferred upon 


one of. the Nobles, who immediately after the 
Tryalended, breaks his Staff or Wand as a 
. concluſion of his High Office. 2. The Lord 


4 


High Chancellor. 3: The Lord Treaſurer ; 


but when others Act in Conjunction with him, 
they are called Lords of the Treaſury. 4. The 


Lord 


the Chronolo- ig 7 
gy of England. | 
Nine Great 


Officers of 


the Crown, 
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. Sen Gerard, 


Lord Preſident of the Council. 5. The Lord 
Government Privy Seal. 6. 'The Lord Great Chamberlain 
of Scotland. 7. The Lord High Conſtable of England, Dif. 
1 Ls for the ſame Reaſon as the Lord Hi gh 
our Treatiſe Steward fince 1521; Except at Coronation: 
of Low, or Solemn Tryals by Combat. 8. The Earl. 
M)arſhal of England. 9. The Lord High Ad. 
miral of England. The High Court of Par- 
| lament, and other Courts of Judicature ; as 
alſo the Subordinate Courts; are a Subject much 
too large to Treat of here. See Treatiſe of 
LAW for the Government of Counties i in 
England, 1 
| Government. ITALY is under the Government of the 
of aß. Pope, King of Spain, Dukes of Savoy and Tuſ- 
cany, Commonwealths of Venice, 8 beſides \ 
Seile given to the Dukes of Mantua, Modena, &c. The Stile C0 
the Pope. of the Pope is, Pontifex Maximus, or, The chief 
Eecleſtaſtick of all Chriſtendom, Patriarch d | 40 
Rome, and the Veſt; The Primate and Su 3 4 
| Governor of Italy; The Metropolitan of thoſe } 
Biſhops Suffragans to the See of Rome, and 
Biſhop of St. Jobn Lateran. qo 
Savoy, SAV OY is under, the Covernment of its | 
Duke, whoſe Stile is N. N. Duke of Savoy and | 
Piedmont, King * C Yprus 3 Eart of yp Soup 
3 r 0 
D. Modens's MODENA is under the Government of 1 
Title. its Duke, whoſe Stile is N. N. Duke of Modena 
and Regio, Prince of Carpi and Corregio, Mar- 
a... Auiſs D'Efe and Rovigny, &c. A 
Naples. NAPLES is under the Government of 4 
ER Viceroy for the King of Spain. 
Venice, VENICE is under an Ariſtocratical Go- 
vernment, and hath a Duke or Dogue. The 
Pregadi, or Senate, conſiſts * above a Hot 


dred Perſons. 
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GENOA is under an Ariſtocratical Go- Genoa, 
ernment, hath a Duke ( whoſe Office is Tri- 
nal ) who Governs, affiſted with 8 Sena- 
ors ; but in Matters of great Weight they are 
ubordinate to the General Council, conſiſt- 
ing of 400 Senators. FF 
RAG Us A in Dalmatia belongeth to the Raguſi. 
int ians, and is Governed by a Dogue, who 
r 
LUCA is Governed by a Magiſtrate, called Luca. 
The Gonfalenore, who is aſſiſted by a certain 
Number of Citizens. The former being chan- 
ped «al Month, and the latter every Six 
onths. | 1 | 
GENEVA is Governed by 25 Senators, Geneva, 
ov 1 -Behae sss 
Council of 25, they have One of 60, and 
another of 200; the Four Chief called Syn- 
diques. FFF 2 Fe 
| WITZERLAND 15 under a Democrati- Switzerland, 
// ee 
SICILY Iſland is under the Government J. Sicily. 
of Six Jurors, Four of the Gentry, and Two _ 
of the Citizens. JJC eres 
GERMANY comprehends above zoo dif- 
ferent Sovereignties, but moſt of them are 
Homagers to the Emperor. The EleRors are 
9in Number; viz. 1. A. of Mentz, or May- 
ence, 2. A. of Treves Or Triers. 3. A. of Co- 
logne, 4. King of Bohemia. 5. Duke of Ba- 
varia; 6, Duke of Saxony. 7. Marquis of 
Brandenburgh, now King of Pruſſia. 8. The 
Elector Palatine. 9. Duke of Brunſwick, Lu- 


nenburg, Hanover,. added to the other Eight, 


Anno 1692, 


Of their Stile or Title preſently. 
But firſt 1 8 e 


The 
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- hemia as his Right, and Hungary by Ele&ion, 
His Stile: HONG 


Pruſſia. 


Roman Emperor, ever Auguſt, Promoter of thelf Re. 
Empire in Germany, King of Hungary, Bobemia, 


Of Government. 
The Emperor claims three ſorts of Dom; 
nion; viz. That of Auſtria as Hereditary, py. 


FOSEPH, by the Grace of God, Elected 


Dalmatia, Croatia, R. ef rigs  Arch- 15 
duke of Auſtria, Duke of „q Brabant. , 
Stiria, Carinthia, and Crain; Me of Me- wi 
ravia, Count of Hapsburg, Tirol and Gortz, &c. l 
\ F-- by the Grace of God, King of fe * 
Markgrave and Elector of Brandenburgb, Sove- wh 
_ reign Prince of Orange, Duke of Magdeburgh, Ml 
Clewes, Fuliers, Bergh, Stetin, Pomerania; of : 
the Caſſubs and Vandals in Sileſia and Croſſen, | , 
Prince of Halbetſtadt, Minden, Camin and Meurs, 35 
Count of Hobenxollern, Ruppin; of Marck, k- 0 
 vensbergh, Hohenſtein, Tecklenburgh, Lingue, Bu- 1 
ren, and Leerdam ; Marquis of Terveere and 1 1 


Stiles of the 
Electors of 


Germany. 


Chancellor of the Gault, and of the Kingdom 


Bifnop of Ratisbon and Triezing, Prince and 
Elector of the Empire, Great Chancellor fot 


Fluſhingen, Lord of Rawenſtein, Lavenbtrgh, Bu- | 
tou, AY ley and Breda. eee e ONS 1 


N. N. Archbiſhop of Memz, Prince and 
Elector of the Empire, Great Chancellor off] 
Germany, and Legate of Courſe to the See of 
ER GCE IE 
N. N. Archbiſhop of Treves, and Biſhop of | 
Spire, Prince and Elector of the Empire, Go- 
vernor of Prumb, Provoſt of Wesfenberg, Great 


of Arles, & .. 


N. N. Archbiſhop and Elector of Collogne, 


the Empire throughout Taly, and Legate to 


the See of Rome, &c. 
8 N. N. 


9 
9 


— 
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N. N. Count Palatine of the Upper Palati: 
Rik nate, Duke of Bavaria, Prince and Elector of 
101. the Empire, Steward to the Imperial Houſe, 
21, and Firft of the Secular EleQors, &. 
N. N. Duke of Saxony, Landgrave of Tu- 
ringia,” Marquis of Miſuia, Grand Marſhal of 
the Empire, Prince and Ele&or. 
N. N. King of Praſſia, Marquis of Branden- 
burgh, Great Chambemain of the Empire and 
N. N. Elector Palatine; Duke of Newburg, 
Grand Treafurer of the Imperial Houſe, G c. 
N. N. Duke of Brunſwick, Lunenburg, Hano. 
ve; Prince and Hector. 
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RUSSIA, or Muſcovy, is under the Go- Ruſſia; 
vernment of its Czar, or Great Duke, who Stile. 
is King of Caſſan, Aſtracan, &c. See at the end 
of eh Rn. nn wt Nl 
FRANCE is under its own Monarch, ſtiled France. 

King of France and Navarre, Moſt Chriſtian Stile. 

King, and Eldeſt Son of the Church. . 5 
SPAIN is under the Government of one Spain. 

Monarch, ſtiled King of Spain, Caſtile, Leon, Stile. 
Arragon, Sicily, Naples, Faellen, Portugal, Nas 
varre, Granada, Toledo, Valencia, Gallitia, Majorca, 

Sevill, Sardinia, Cordova, Corſica, Murcia, Faen, 

Algarve, Algezire, Gibralter, the Canaries, Eaſt 
and Weſt-Indies, and Moſt Catholick King; 

Archduke of Auſtria, Duke of Burgundy, Bra- 

bant and Milan, Count of Flanders, Tyrol and 

Barcelona, Lord of Biſcay and Mechlyn, &c. 

TO PORTUGAL is now under the Govern- Portugal. 

nd ment of 4 King, ſtiled King of Portugal and Stile. 

of Algarve, Duke of Braganza, Prince of Bra. | 

to fle, &c. Lord of both the Coaſts of Africa, of 
Guinea, and of the Conqueſts, Navigations and 

N. Trade of Ethiopia, Barbary, Perſia, and the Indies. 
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DENMARK is under the Serenade of 
its own Prince, ſtiled King of Denmark, Nor. 
way, Sweden, Gothland, Twitland, Sebonen, Sli. 
wick, Leland; Dithminſhy. Duke of Holſtein, Stora 
marſh, Delmenhorſ, Oldenburg, & c. / 

Swedeland. SWEDELAND is ande the Government } 

Stile. of its Monarch, ſtiled King of the Swedes, | 

Goths, Vandals, Grand Prince * Finland, Duke 

of. Eſtonia, Livonia, Camelia, Bremæ, Verde, Ste⸗ 

tini, Pomerania, Caſſubia and Vandalia, Prince 

of Rugia, Duke of Igria and Viſmarie, &. 

Poland: POLAND is under the Government of 2 

Stile. King, Elective, and ſo limited in his Power, 

. that it may be called an Ariſtocratical Monar- 

chy. His Stile is King of Poland (and for- 

merly of Sweden) Great Duke of Lithuania, &c. 

Ruſſia, Pruſſia, Maſſovia, Samogitia, Kiowvia, Vols 

binia, Podolia, Polachia, Livonia, S molensks, Se- 

| veria, and Chernicovia, | 

1323 PRUSSIA, of a Dukedom, is become 2 | 

5 5 KB dom under the Government of a King; 

| for e ſee his Stile next after the Emperor 

| of Germany, © 1 
| Turk). TURKY, in Europe and Alia, are ſubject | 

| to; and under the Government of the Ottoman 

Emperor, Grand Sultan, or Grand Seignior, 

Who hath his chief Miniſters, or Beglerbegs, 

for ſo many General Governments, upon 
4 which depend ſeveral Sangiacks or Prqvinces. 

l Sil of the The Stile of the Sultan is, God on Earth ; | 

— Sultan. The Shadow of God; Brother to the Sun 1 

and Moon; The Giver of all Earthly 

2 Crowns, e. — 

Prime vate His chief Miniſter i 1s the Vizler Axem, or 
Prime Vizier, who is the Sultan's Repreſenta- 
tive, under whom are about 30 Beglerbegs, 
22 whereof are Ha's; that is, ſuch as have 
chew 8 allotted them in x this Places hey 
che 
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they Govern, collected by their own Officers 


Mi 


ee Commiltion. They are thoſe of, — 


1. Kiotai, of Anatolia, hath under its J urif- Beglerbegs, 10 
dirxtion 14 Sangiacks.. 0 Has yl 
/ 2 2 1 in C ae contains Sangiacks 


29. Caſtles. 
Dierbele, cont. 19 Langlacks, che Reve- The Value of 


nue 1200660 Aſpers. Wy ttheſe Aſpers 
4. Domas, or Sobam, hath 7 Sangiicks ſce in Coyns, 
| 1000099. 77 Aſpers. 


1200668 2 Alpen. A 
7. berg „ in Media, e 
1222755 Aſpers Revenue. 
3. Tebilder, on Confines of Georgia, hath 
9 Sangiacks, 925000 Aſper s. 
9. Scheherexul, in Ahria, cont. 20 Sangiacks, 
hath xro00000 Aſpers. 
10. Aleppo, or Halep, commands « 9 Sangiacks, 
hath 877772 Aber. PR 
11. Maraſch, near Euphrates, commands 4 San- 
giacks, hath 628450 Aſperös. 
12. Cyprus, commands 7 Sangiacks, x4 Ca- 
titles, 500650 7 Revenue. 
13. Tripoli, of Syria, 4 Sangiacks, 800000 Af. 
= 1 pers Revenue. 
14. Trabezund, hath only Ft Caſtles, and 2 
nl Revenue of 734850 Aſpers. 
Y IF rx. Kars, commands 6 3 hath 2 Re- 
venue of 820650 Aﬀpers. 
* 16. Moſul, or Niniveh, commands 5 _ 3 
I hath 681056 Aſpers. 
17. Ria, bak 7 "7 1 OM $0000 A 
Tele e are all . M 


E 
— ; 


_ = 25 
— © ITE. 734 
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Arabia. 


19. Kupudan 


mn 


* 


— 
* 


— 
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_ Thoſe in Europe, are theſe following 


18. Romuli, at Sophia, comman 
 acks, 1100000 Aſpers. 


ds 24 Sang. 


„or General of the White Sex" 
Admiral of the Tirkiſh Fleet, 


Galipoli, commands 13 Sangiacks, 885000 


Aſpers. 


acks. | 5 
21. Tameſwaer hath 7 Sangiacks. 


22. Boſna, called Sclavenia, commands 8 Sid. 


giacks. 


” Thoſe that are with Salary paid out of the | 


Grand Seignior's Treaſury, are, | 
1. That of Grand Cairo, or Miffr, commands | 


16 Sangiacks, who hath a 


Revenue of 


.* 600000 Scheriffs, or Zechins, a year. 


2. Government of Bagdat, 
Sangiacks, 1700000 Aſper 


commands 22 
5 


3. Temen, in Arabia Felix, under the Power 


of the Arabians now. 
4. Habelch, upon the Conſines of 


F. Buſra, or Belſera, a City in the Sinus Per- 
lficus, where were reckoned 26 Sangiacks; 


* 


r 


there. 


6. Government of Labſe, on the Confines | 


the Abaſ- © 
; . ; * . 
7 4 


vs 
bt 
F 4 


of Ormus; where are 6 Sangiacks, but 


poor and inconfiderable. 


- ARABIA is under the Government of ſe- | 


veral Sovereign Powers 5 
riffs or chief Governors, 
of it 
dlecti 


ion to any, Thoſe Arabians tha 


as Beglerbegs, Re- 
Cc. and ſome Patts 


the Natives hold to be free, denying Sub- 
: t live 1n | 
Cities, 


Refides at 
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Cities, go by the Name of Moors; Thoſe that 
92 abide in the Deſarts, are ſeparated i into Tribes, 
Sanof: and every Tribe into Families, which have 
WM cyery one a particular Cheik, who acknow- 
WI led e the Su creme Cheik. 
ARTARY the Leſs and Greater, the firſt Tartary: | 
in Europe; - the other a prodigious large Coun- , 
ty in Ala, are ſubject to ſeveral Princes, but 
wholly accountable to the Great Cham, 
who is alſo Emperor of China, and tiled by China: | 
his Subjects, Tbe Sun, and Shadow of the Immor- Stile. 
tal God; Lamp * the World, and Son fo the ſoining Tg 
Sun, c. „ 
INDIA, intra & extra Gangem, are under the Indiz. 
Government of ſeveral who ſtile themſelves 
Kings, as Calicyt, Cochin, Cananor, Cranganor, 
Travancor, and Tanor, in the Peninſula within 
the Ganges, Pegu, Tunquin, Cochinchin, Siam, 
(which laſt Riles himſelf King, of Heaven and Stile of King 
Earth) in the Peninſula wir the Ganges ; of Slow. 
yet are molt of theſe Tributary to the ar 
Monarch of India, „ Called The Great Mogul, 
whoſe Stile is 9 large, carrying many 
exorbitant Titles, ike the reſt of the Aſian 
Princes... 
8 PERSIA is under the 8 of one Peri Ta. 
ks: J Great Monarch, called The Sophi of Perſia— 
rer ſiled— King of Perſia, Parthia, Media, Bactria, Stile. 
Chorazon, Candabor and Heri of the Oux- beg 
Tartar; of the Kingdoms of Hyrcania, Draco- 
nia, Evergeta, Parmenia, Hydaſpia, and Sogdiana ; 
of Aria, Paropaniza, Drangiana, Arachoſia, Ner- 
Liana, and Carmania, as far as Stately Indus ; 
fe. Y Sultan of Ormus, Larr, Arabia, Suſiana, Chaldea, "Li 


e- Y Meſopotamia, Georgia, "Armenia, Sarcaſhia, and 
ts Van; Lord of the Imperial Mountains of Ara- 
b- dat, Taurus, Caucaſus and Periardo; Commander 
in of all Creatures, from the Sea of Chorazan, to 


85 | 8 „ 26 


* 


Of CRY, 


che Gulph, of Perſta; Of true Deſcent from 
At- Al ; Prince of the Four Rivers, Es. 
-phrates, Dru, Ar axis, and Indi; Governor of 
21 the Si eans:; Emperor of Muſſulmen, (te 
True Believers : :) Butt Bad of Honour ; Mirror of 
W Vertne ; Roſe of Deli tec | 
Japan Iles. * THE JAPAN TIS AN DS are EW the 
| Government of ſeveral Tanes, (Petty Kings 
or Princes,) fubject to the Emperor of 12 
Gel. whom the People adore, and tile 2s 2 


ky.” "BARBARY is chiefly under the Open 
= ment of the Sultan, nr the Emperor of Mo: 
Stile. Tocco, who aſſumeth the Title of — Emper 
of Aßica, King of Morocco, Fez,, Sus and Tiff 
tet, Lord of Gags, Dura, and Guinea, and Great 
Xeriffe of Ale, Kc. There are other pro- 
Uuinces governed by Rulers; ſuch as Tuns by 
te Bey; Algiers by A Baſſa; Tripoli by a | 
. : 
Billedulgerid. BULEDULGERID i is under the Geo, 1 
5 ment of ſeveral little Kings, for the moſt part 
Tributary to the Great Turk, and | Emperor of i 
5 Morocco. e 5 
Zaara. ZAARA is 9 che Government of ſeve- 
» a Xe ues. : i 
Negroland. NEGROLAND is ſubje& to many Kings, f 
the moſt Powerful and Supreme being the 
King of Tombute; next to him are Mandingo, 
5 Gage, Cano, &c. | 
Guinea, GUINEA is under the Rule of ſeveral 
| Sovereigns, the chief ſtiled The Emperor of 
Guinea; next him the King of Benin, c. 
NN UBIA i is under the Government of one 
Independent Monarch. | 
 Mebjopia, or XTHIOPIA, or Abyſ#nia, is divided into 
Abyſſinia. Two; the One named ethiopia Interior; the 


Other Exterior: T he Firſt being properly 
name 


798 


N ubia. 


6 Tt 

Of Government. "El 

ramed Abyſſmia, is ufiller tlie Government of fl 

One only Emperor, whoſe Stile is:? 1 

N. N. Supreme of his Kingdoms, and the Emperor's 5M 

Beloved of-God: The Pillar of Faith ſprung Stile. 191 

from the Stock of Judah; The Son of Bavid; [i 

The Son of Solomon; T he Son of the Column ©: bt 

of Sen; The Son Gf the Seed of Face; The | 

Son of the Hand of Mary ; The Son of Nabu 20 

after the Fleſh ; The Sen bf. St. Pete? and Paul — 

after che Spirit; Empersd of the Ane 11. + MN 

Higher and Lower“? 1h1opia," and of the moſt 1 

Mighty Kingdoms; Dominions and Countries . 

of Goa, Caffares, Fatigur, Angola, Bank," Balig- 1 

nazo, Adeg , angne, Gogami, wher S are theFoun- | x | 

- rains of Nile, Amara, Bun amedron, Ambed, Lan. 7 WU, 

gucum, "Tigfemaon, Jab the Birth place of +1 

the Queen of Sheba, Barnog um, and Lord 1 bi 

all the Regions unto che Enfnes of Egypt. * 

The Other, viz, Ethiopia Exterior, is . 1 

the Government of varigus Sorerkigns; = if 

the Empetors of 3 And Nong ungi, Monomotapa | 1 

who 58 > ſeveral R Fribura to them. _— 

: 2. The Kings. of e nd C under 21:5T * 

i hör are ſeveral Princes.“ 3 The W Ag of 1 

1 Zanguebar, &c. Some Parts belon 175 the Por- : 18 

| ruguexe, others to the inks; and" th we Chfer; W * 

„ | we undet no Government 25 , n 4 

5 : SOV © O3RT 01 11 

0, | | MADAGASCAR; an Iland of Abita, i is Madagaſcar If: 

under the Government of ſeveral Lords; called 4 

1 Robandriant. The other Iflands belong se thoſe 1 

f European Princes, who were at the Charge and "if 

Care of their firſt Diſcovery : Thè dike may 4 

J be underſtood of. moſt Countries and Iſlands | 
Ca in America; vi. Ak 25 
CANADA is under the Government of che Canada: 

French — 69% Nat 


O 4 NEW 
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New England?! 


Florida. 


"dow Mexico. | 


New Spain. A 


King of Spain. Ine * 


Terra firma. 
| P cru. 


„ Brafils: 


N _ 
: YT Jo PIR 7 
n Re ih A 
” * 


of G ee 


NEW EN , e hath many Bodies of 
the Natives, who are ſubject unto. their 54. 
chams and Sagamores ;: Tho! the r Part 
of the ny 1s ſubject to the Queen of 
Great-Britain. t 
FLORIDA, hath ſeveral . termed pa. 
s or Caciques; ; bub the, Coaſts are under | 
the Government of the King of Spain, Who 
hath his Governors here. 
NEW MEXICO pad formerly i ies own | 
Emperors; or Kings, till-it, was brought under 
the Goyernment of the King of Spain, who 
hath. a Neerror here reßtding at tlie City of 
Aecite,*. SR 
NEW. SPAIN fa Governed by certain 
Captains of their own, called Caciques ; but 
the Civiliz d Natives, and Spaniardt here, are 
under 925 Ian ö pf. a Scene * the 


: Theſe Five beore-mer zoned Cav trie are 

known Jomerimes 8 77 of! North- Ame- 

rica; Thoſe in San America Are, I 
TERRA FIRMA, under the meh 


of the; Vige-roy « of Ae, for the King of 
| Spain. 


PERU. had its own. = 2 or | Heredirary 


| Kings, till brought under Sybjecti n to Spain 
who hath a 5 here. 1 ; 


BRASILE' is Under the Government of ſe- 


vers Captains among the People, and a Vice- 


Paraguay. 


roy appointed by the King of. Portugal. 


PARAGUAY is. chiefly under the Juriſ- 


diction of two Governors, Tub; ect to the Vice- 


Chile. 


Pero, accountable to the King of Spain. 


roy of Peru, anſwerable ta the King of Spain. 
- CHILE is under the Rule of a 3 | 
Governor, in Subordination to the Vice-roy of 


In 


5 
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ie of Ina the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, one of her Philoſopherg ' 
r Sz. Wl Majeſty's Ambaſſadors being diſpatched to the have Govern- 


Pare WM Court of the Czar of Muſcovy, : ing States; Zo. 
7 rt ON the ( Muſcovy, and hearin 
FN of WF at his Audience the Titles of that Prince * wry ry rope] 
| # S peated 5 which were very many, he open'd the Locrians ; 

Pa. his Embaſſy with the Title of Her Majefty Charondas that 
under Queen of England, .France and Ireland, Man, re and 
ö Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmorland, Dur- when be was 


ham, Nt ork, Lancaſhire 3 and ſo naming all the Baniſhed Ca. 
Counties in England, | by which that Prince ta- tans. Archytas 
king Her Majeſty for ſome moſt Potent and 22 beneſit- 
more Renowned Princeſs, than Europe uſually 37,05 Tore 
tried : Granted free Libe; N ' tines; Solo the 
antordeda , TTanted free Liberty and Licenſe Athenians; Bj. 
for her Subjects to Tr ade in his Dominions, as and Thales 
which continued till the Martyrdom of King 272 1 
Charles the Firſt. — BIT, 5 lun the Latede= 
171... TRE SLE. 
f = at the End 6 the gy: of LAW for rac the Muyti- 
tne Government of particular Counties, &c, h,; Cle 


For Treatiſes concerning GOVERNMENT, e 
you: may per uſe : theſe AUTHORS. 5 e : 


* 


Warwick, upon : Gopernment. 


| 1 Hill, of Government. : * 
3 Lock, of Government, = 7 
1 Sidney Diſcourſe upon Government. 
2 Bacon's Government of EnglancC. 
I  Curſon's Law and Government of England. 


Parker of Church-Government, 
Cabala, five Scrinia Sacra. 
.- Who pleaſes may alſo ſee 
e Stephens's Government of a Wife, 
Government of the Tongue. 
Eovernment of the Thoughts, 


Of 


ain Account. Sixtus of Siena puts it in Anno Mundi 3062; 
ahb e at Torniel in 4051; The Greeks differ from the 
N kde Thebas or Latint 1500 Years. © 
che Dian Talents fays, Chriſt died A. M. 4679, of the 


Io a = at by t the wonderful Eclipſe of on Soo men- 


of any Matter tion'd 1 11 St. Luke. | 
of Fat, be- Clements and 7. tullian conceive. our Saviour 
ſuffer'd ar 3o Years of Age ; the common re- | 
ceiv'd Opinion i is, that he was then 33 Years | | 
nothing me- of Age; yet Heuæu, a Father nearer. our Sa- 


morable rela- viour's Time, faith, he was then berween 40 
ted in Hiſtory and 5 


there being 


8 Fs CHRONO A 0 ber 


Fo 9163: 569 vn. General. 


N 


'A s to ho Ade; ancngt Chili 
in their Chronology. 


CEN Vote, That concerning 'the Time of our 
x) bail | Bleſſed Saviour Jefus Chriſt's appearance in 
the World, ſome will have it he was Born in 
8 0 the Conſulſhip of C. Cornelius r A 
50 5 Keomæ yx; or, as others, 752 
OPNNEOTE  Owuphyine, Pererius, Sc. place his Birth 2 at the 
"Ns 1e latter end of December 7025 under the 1 zth 
Zives any cer- 7 Conſulſhip of Auguſt us, with M. P lauti us. 


1 Julien Period, on the 25th of December ; yet 
The Greek Hi- others ſay it was on April the zd, and prove 


yond theſ pace 
of 2000 Years, 


before Ninus, 


5 Now 3 it cannot ſeem firange theſe ſhould be 

Semirams, ſo great a diverſity amongſt Authors concern- 
„„ 2 Chronology of Times, when we egg ö 
ider the different Era's or Computatiꝗ | 


Time, have been kept among Cbriſfiant, _ 
Mahometans, Romans, Samaritans, and m 


ther Nations ; nor is there a leſs diſagregment 


therein among themſelves. To Inſtance ſome 


few; * the Corifians we find Joſepbus 
Scaliger 
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33 Ra” Pe” 3 a | Jo. * 
4 gealiger accounts the Creation in 565, of tlie 
"T i * lian Period ; and from thence, to the Nati- 
5 vity of our Saviour, alloweth 4947 Years ; 

but Dionyſius Petavius, a learned Chronologer, N 


laces the Creation in the 730 of the Julian 
Period, and from thence to the Incarnation 
accounteth 3983 Years, which is 36 Years 
differente. Now among the moſt Learned 
Jews, Philo and Foſephus differ very much: For 
Philo, from the Departure out of Egypt, to the 
Building of the Temple, accounts 920 ; but 
Joſepbas ſets down 1062. Philo, from the Build- 

ing of the Temple, to its Deſtruction, ſays 440, 
Joſephus 470. Philo, from the Creation, to the 
Deſtruction of the Temple, 3373 ut Foſe- 1 
bus, 3513. Philo, from the Beide, n 
Deſtruction of the Temple, 1718; but Faſe- 

thus 1913; which manifeſt Diſparities are not 

to be reconciled. However, for attaining the 
neareſt we can poſſible to the Epoch from 

which every reckoning of Time takes its be- 
ginning, take the following Account, as 
ſtated by Freigins, out of the ſoundeſt Au. 
I he Cbriſtians make their Epoch the Birth Chriſtians 
of Chriſt, which was A. M. 3962; but did EPoch. 
not uſe this reckoning till the Year 660, uſing 
in the mean time the Civil Account of the 
Empire, TONE i 


* 


ſo they term their Computation) from the esta. 


licht of their Prophet from Meccha, when he 
2 Neven thenes by the Phylarche, A. C. 
he Grecians reckoned by Olym ads; the * Oh me 
irſt of which is placed in the Year of the P95 
World 3187; but this Account periſhing un- 
der the Conſtantinopolitan Emperors, they did 

.. reckon 
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The Mabometans begin their Hegira ( for Mahometan's 
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Indition® reckon by Indictions, every Indiction ton: 


taining 15 Years ; and the Firſt begi Rag 
| 2 5 C. 313, Which among Chronologers is ſtil Inder 
"* ns 
Roman E- The Romans reckoned Firſt from the Build. 1 
poch. ing of the City, which was A. A. 3113; and 5 
afterwards from the 16th Year of the Emperor FF 
©» Auguſtus A. M. 3936, which reckoning ws W 2 
uſed among the Spaniards till the Reign 9 of Fer. 95 
dinand the Catholick. | S 
J ens Epochas, The Fews had divers Epochas ; f As, the 8 | 
Creation of the World in the beginning 1 


of T ume. 


| The Muſce- 2. From the Univerſal Deluge, Anno 46 56, 


wites begin 


cheirYear the From the Confuſion of Tongues 
zel beer + From oa „ Ane 


September, al- 


i _—_— i 4. From Abraham's Journey out of Challe in⸗ 


than from the 0 Canaan, An. 2021. 


„ 6 Fram the Departure of the Children of 

They reckon Iſrael out of Egypt, An. 145r. 4 
8 

From the Gre. 6. From the Year of Jubilee, An. 2499 

ation to t . 

Incarnation, 7. From che Building of Solomon 8 Temple, 

whereas molt ©* | Anno 2932. 

Chronologers 


599 but 8, From the Capri of Babylos , Anno 
_ A 


E © os a ond RT - 8 5 . 


But in Hiſtorical Computation of Time, 
Ep are uſed only the Two omp ordinary E pochag 
ot the World's Creation, : and Chriſt s appear 
Aàuce in the Fleſh, M4 


For 


4 4 


A brief Cbronolog y, &c: 
For the better underſtanding the Chrono- 


logy, as well as Hiſtories of all the chief and 
Independent Kingdoms of Europe, I ſhall Inſert 


The Kings of England.] FA. M. 3895. 
The Ks. & Emperors of | A. M. 3213. 
The Popes. (Rome. 14. C 
The Emper. of Germany. | ,, | A. 


- —— — 


A Catalogue of 
— , 


The Emper. of Ruſſia. > 
The Kings of France. | 
| The Kings of Spain. 


* 
— 


The Ks. & Dukes of Pol. 
_ | The Kings of Sweden. 
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The Egyptiani 
begin their 


Era from the 
Diocleſian Maſe 


facre, and rec- 
kon the Year 


1755 to be the 


Year 1432. 


The Emper. of Tt — 1.8 | 4. C. 1300. | 


The Kings of Portugal. | A. C.1139, Lg 


Of all which, take them in the Order here 


fer down. 


ent Authors, was called Samothea, ſoon 
after Albion, ab Alps Rupibus, from the White 
Rocks, tho' others think the Name deſcended 
from the Greek Olbion, ſignifying Happy. The 
Name of Britain is received from Brute, the 
Son of Sylvius; yet Sir Thomas Eliot will have 
it to be Pritania, and not Britania. Humphre 
Lloyd would rather have it to be Pridcain, whic 


Bf HRO NO LOr 
| Y ENGLAND. | 
1 S Country, according to ſome anci- 


BRITAIN, 


whence the 
Name. 


* 


in Britiſh ſignifieth Beauty. Mr. Cambden, whoſe 
Etymology is moſt probable, deriveth it from 
Brit, ſignifying Painted, and Tayne a Nation, 

which agrees With the Records of moſt Hiſto- 
5 riographers; 
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20 A brief Chrono j ology 


Wen * AT riographers „ all conſenting 5 the Natives of 


this Land Painted themſelves, to feem more 

terrible ro the Enemy. Tho' Stow and ſeve- 
lal others have (with ſeeming Certainty) de. 
Story of Bruce Tĩved it from Brute aforeſaid; 2 chat there 
futed. was no ſuch Man, is evident, faith Mr. Cam}. 
dien, z. By the Newnels of his Birth; Geoßy 
: of 4 l, 242 8 in n 
Vet Herodes, days, being his firſt Father. 2. By the Silence 
ot Hogs x of {A Ras Hiſtories, « which had been an 
thing of Rome, unpardonable Negligence, to omit the Killing 
| 1 of a Father by his Son, and Erecting a new 
a. 4 Trojan Empire in Britain. 3. By Arguments, 
mous Over. which Cæſar uſeth to prove the Britains der * 
throw in Italy, ved from the Gauls by Speech, Laws, Cuſtoms, 
which made Gee. which alſo agrees with Verfegan. 4. By 
ders of 24. All the Roman Writers, affirming the Brjzainr30 
vers, Aqui. be in many Petty Royalties, and not under 
 tejs, Ferrara, the Command of any one Prince. F. By the 
; _ * Ign among all the Writers of. old of 
4 Pon? ro their firſt Original. Of the Name of England, 


fee in the Treatiſe of GEOGRAPHY. 


| To omit then the Story of Brute, and the 
Catalogue of 68 Kings, before the coming of 
the Romans hither” ; Certain it is, Czſa? found 


the People very uncivil, and illiterate , all 
Learning being locked up in the Breafts of 
their Druides or Prieſts : The Country conti- 


nued a. Reman Province till after the Year 400, 
when Proconſul «#tivs taking away with him 
the Legionary Soldiers to defend Gallia from 

the Franks and Burgundians, left South-Britain 4 


ving denied to repreſs the Fury of theſe Inva- 


ders, the Britains ſued to Aldroenus, King of 


Armorica (now Bretaigne) in France for Aid; 
whoſe Brother Conſtantine having beaten * | 
e mane os. 


- 


Prey to the Scots and Pitts. The Romans ha- 
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F ENGLAND. 

he Scots andl Pict, was Crowned King, and 
bon after Stabbed by a Pi; his Son Conſtan- 
in Murdered by the means of Vortiger Earl of 
cenwall, afterwards King; who finding him- 
{elf unable to reſiſt the Pic, ſent for the 
daxons, 2 2 Potent Peop le of Germany. Thoſe Saxons invited | 
People then — hither under the Con- in. 

duct of Hengiſt and Horſus, finally drove the 

Britains into the Mountainous Parts, now called 

Wakes , which ever ſince they have Inhabited. 

But to begin with the Kings of South- Britain, 


icording e. to the Bro Story, Wien ſtares 
thus the 


CHRONO LO G * fran Julius 
Cæſar unto Conſtantine. 
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4. M. 389 6. "£7 Caſſ belas, Brother to tak - 
M. 


A.M. 3921. 2. Theomantius or Tenantius. = 
A. M. 3944+ 3. Cymbeline or Cunobeline. 1 1 


n 


A. M. 5180. 4. Guiderius. 
A. 45. 5. Arviragus.. . x 
7% 6. Marius. N 8 0 q 
: 125. 7. Coilas. 5 — 
1579. 8. St. Lucius, firſt Chriſtened = 
King i Britaine and the World : He Founded I 
St. - 253 in Cornhill, the firſt Cathedral Church 
in London; and Dying without Children, left 
as Heirs 


2 — > 8 * py > : — 
E 


* 
3 


1 The 3 Ho Emperors, 


4, C. 20% 9. Severus, Emperor of Rome, 
e S ITN died at Tork. 85 
211. II. Baſſianus. 
22218. 12. Carauſius, a Noble Britain. 
225. 13. Alectus, lent from Rom? by 


the Senate. a 
232. 


7 


A brief Chronology 

A. c. 242: 14. Aſtlepiaderas, D. of Cornyul, 
CT | 

2289. 15. St. Helena (Daughter of cy. 
3 us,) and Conſtantius, Empero 

W 2110. 16. Conſtantine firft Chriſtian Em. 
* peror, who added or united 

his Eſtate in Britain unto thei 
| Monarchy of Rome. 


| KIN GS from the Departure of the Romans 
| 


unto the Setling of the Saxons, 


it C. 329. 17. O#avius, D. of Cornwall, 
ZEA 383. 18. Maximinianus, Kinſman of 


1 Conſtantine the Great. 
28 3091. 19. Gratian, a Britain. 

E py 431. 20. Conſtantine of Armorica, 

; RY 443. 21. Conſtantius his Son. 
446. 22. Vortiger, Earl of the Geviſſe, 


who called in the Saxon, 
464. 23. Vortimer his Son. | 
471. 24. . — 
481. 25. Aurelius Ambroſius, 2d Son of | 
. fea; in whote Reign 
Portſmouth , | 2 Saxon, named Porth, Landed 
om the at a Haven in Southampton- 
5 Moire, ſince called Portſmoutb. 
500. 26. Uther Pendragon, 2d Son of 
/ (( 
506. 27. Arthur his Son; This Arthur 2 
began the Solemnization of ui 


Chriflmas, by 


whom firſt the 12 Days of Cbriſtmas, and | at 
Solemnized. vanquiſhed the Saxons in 12 la 


ſeveral Battels; yet was he I. 
| Aunfortunate in having his At- S. 
1 Fat _ chievements overſtrained by BY 2 
the Writers of his Age, my 


8 


of ENGLAND. 


by giving us occaſion to ſuſpe& 


that Virtue they thought to a- 


dorn. This was alſo Charle- 
maignes Cale, and Alexander the 
Great's, whom Curtius magni- 
: | fied to Impoſlibilitites 
A. C. 542. 28. Conſtantine II. next Couſin to 
3 7 
546. 29. Cohan. 
576. 36. Vorti por. 
580. 31. Malgo. . 
586. 32. Careticus or Caradoc. 
5613. 33. Cadwan. 


635. 34. Cadwallan. 


678. 35. Cadwallader, the laſt King ol 


the Britains. After whoſe Death 
the Saxons having totally ſub- 


dued all the Country on this 


ſide the Severne, the Britiſh Prin- 
ces were no longer called Kings 


of Britain, but Kings of Wales; 
and the Victorious Saxons, in 


the Decay of the Britiſh Rule, 
had Erected here their 


29. 


HE PT ARCH, or Government Heptarchy. 


of Seven Kings. 


1. KINGD OM of Kent. The People 
whereof were the moſt Civil and Ingenious of 


all the Britains, ſaith Julius Ceſar. It began 
under Hengiſt the Saxon Captain, A. C. 457. 
and ended after a Succeſſion of 17 Kings, the 
laſt being Baldred, who, Anno 827, loſt both 


Life and Kingdom to Egbert, King of the Weſt- 


Saxons, Note, St. Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
and the firſt Chriſtened King, who was alſo 
N Founder 
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210 5 4 brief Chronology 


St. Pauls in Founder of St. Paul's Cathedral in London, 
| London firſt, began his Reign A. C. 561, being the 5th 


Founded , The tm Co . | 
here good Ning in Succeſſion from Hengiſt above. 


© Dime 4 2. KINGDOM of the South-Saxons be. 
gan under a Saxon, named Ella, A. C. 491, the 
4̃t1h in Succeflion, being Berthun and Athun, 
Note, The Sax. two Brothers jointly Reigning, and jointly 
ens, tho they Vanquiſhed by Ina, King bf the Weſt-Saxons. 


were divided : 


into thee ? z. KINGDOM of Eaft- Angles began un- 
3 * 

Vat, fer che der UG, A. C. 555, Aid ended with che Sauph- 
moſt part, ter of St. Edmund by the Danes, about An. 890, 
ſubject unto being the 1yth King in Succeſſion from Ufz. 
one wen. Then this Kingdom was united alſo to the 
titled Rex Weſt -Saxons, | 
Cent Anglo 5 Fo 
rum ; Thoſe 4. KINGDOM of the Northumbers begun 
which were by Ela and Ida, A. C. 547. Ethelred II. A. C. 
che reit, Aut 794, being the 25th and laſt King thereof; 
the reſt, ſtil} 794, being the 25th and laſt King thereof; 
giving the After whoſe Death this Kingdom, much mo- 
Law to them leſted by the Danes, became likewiſe a Pro- 


in their ſeve- gol ny e 8 
ral terms, till vince of the Weſt | Sax0ms, 


| 3 F. KINGDOM of the Eaſt-Saxons began 
porated in the by Erchenwyn, A. C. 527, after a Succeſſion of 
mpire of the 14 Kings, the laſt being Suthered, A. C. 747, 
Halt. sarenn. was ſubdued by Egbert, King of the Weſt.-Saxons, 
and his Kingdom made a Member of that ri - 


ſing Empire. Note, that St. Sebert, A. C. 596, 


Was the 3d King of the Eaft-Saxons, and was 
—_ *rers their firſt Chriſtned King, and firſt Founded 
— the Famous Church of St. Peter's Meſtminſter. 
where once WY . = ts OY 
ſtood the 6. KINGDOM of Merrcia began under 
——ô le of Cridda, A. C. 512, and ended after a Succeſſion 
" ol 20 Kings, the laſt being Murdred A. C. 852. 
This Kingdom not long after became a Pro- 
05 7/)//%%%ꝙͤͤ%%% — = 
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vince of the IWeſt-Saxons. Note, that Peada, Church at * 
A. C. 656, being the 5th King of Mercia, was ene 


the Founder of the Church of Peterburgh. 


7. KINGD OM of the Weſt-Saxons began 
A. c 519, „ e. the 12th; from him was 
ha, who firſt gave Peter-Pence to the Church 


| of Rome. The laſt of the Kings of the Weſt- 


Saxons was Egbert, who began his Reign A. C. 
800. The firſt and abſolute Monarch of the 
whole Heptarchy, who having Vanquiſhed | 
all or moſt of the Saxon Kings „ and added 
their Eſtates to his own, commanded the 
Country to be called ENGLAND; in 


whom began 


The KINGS of ENGLAND of the 
Saxon Race. 


A. C. 800. EGBERT, the 18th King of the a. The fa 


| Saxons, 19th Monarch of the Eng- Monarchs. 
liſh, and Firſt King of — 
Reigned 37 Lears. 


837. 2. Ethelwolf 20. 
857. 3. Ethelbald, Eldeſt Son of Bie 


"me 4. Ethelbert, 2d Son of Erhehwolf, 5. 


$63. F. It Ethelred, zd Son of Ethelwolf, 9. 
873. 6. St. Alfred, who totally reduced Dae came 
the Saxons under one Monarchy, 2 
leaving the Danes (who came in- 
to England about this time) Poſ- 
ſeſſion, but not Sovereignty in 


To Northomberlend; He divided Eng- England firſt : 


land into Shires, and Founded divided into 
the Univerſity of Oxford. He Sbires. 


Reigned 23 Years. Oxford Univ. 
900. 7. Edward, the Elder Son to A Founded. 
Fed, © NN 
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Thames. 
Guy E.of War- 
Wick, 


Firſt King of 


Great Britain: 


Englend got 
rid of its 
Wolves. 


A briff Chronolog * 


i A.. 25. 8. Arbelſtane, Son to Edward. He 
; King fon upon 


was Crowned at Kingſton upon 
Thames; and in his Reign lived 
Guy Earl of Warwick, that flew 
Colebrand, the Daniſh Giant in High 
Mead, nigh unto Wincheſter,(as ſaith 
Stow.) He Reigned 16 Years. 


940. 9. Edmund, Brother to Athelſtane, 45 


946. 10. Eldred, who compelled the Dane; 
to be Chriſtened, and ſtiled him- 
ſelf King of Great Britain, 9. 
955. 11. Edwyn, Eldeſt Son of King Ed. 


mund, 4. 


8 959. 12. St. Edgar. He impoſed the Tri- 


bute of 300 Wolves yearly on the 
Welſh, and in his time the Danes 
uſed to Drink much (called Quaf- 
fing then ; ) wherefore he. would 
ſuffer but one Ale-houſe in a Vil- 
lage or Town. This King was 
Rowed by Eight Kings up the Ri- 
r „ 


978. 13. St. Edward the Martyr , Son to 


Edgar, 3. 


578. 14. Ethelred, who Reigned 38 Years; } 


but being of Evil Carriage, gave 
hopes to the Danes once more to 
recover their Sovereignty ; who ſo 
_ prevailed, that Ethelred was con- 
tent to pay the yearly Tribute of 
1 oOOO J. which was after increa- 
fed to 48000 l. yearly. This Ty- 
ranny made Ethelred write privily 
unto his Subjects, to kill all the 
Danes as they ſlept, on St. Brice's 
Night ( 12th Novemb.) on which 
Night, An. 10125 it was according- 
ly put in Execution, Thereupon 
Swank, 


of ENGLAND. 


Saine, King of Denmark, came with 


a Navy of 350 Sail to England; and 


Ethelred flying into Normandy, left his 


Subjects to the Daniſh Mercy; who 
ſhortly after Poſſeſſed themſelves of 


the Kingdom. In this King Ethelred's 
time, a great Part of the City of Lon- 


don was burnt; which City had not its 


Name from King Lud, as Stow con- 


jectureth, and Verſtegan plainly pro- 
veth; but, as the laſt Author believes, 


whence the 
Name. 


it had its Name anciently, in regard 


and memory of the Ancient, Famous 
and Metropolitan City of Lunden, in 


Sconia, ſometime of greateſt Traffick 


of all the Eaſt Parts of Germany, from 


whence our Saxon Anceſtors came, 
tho' Mr. Heylin thinketh it had its 


Name from Llongdini, or Town of 
Ships. This City, in King Ethelred's 


time , had moſt Buildings between 
Ludgate and Weſtminſter, and only 


_ Houſes ſcattered here and there with- 


out Order, where the City is now in 


its chiefeſt Pride. But, to return to 


1016. 
whom Canutus the Dane prevailed to 


King Ethelred, who having been a 


JJ i Ton 
IF. Edmund Tronfide his Son, with 


be ſharer in the one half of his King- 


dom, during his Life, and after Death 


of Edmund, thruſt by Edmund and Ed- 
ward, Two Sons of Edmund Ironſide, 


while in Normandy, came over and 


and took poſſeſſion of the whole him-_ 


ſelf, in whom began 
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Daniſh Kings. 


greateſt King 
England ever 
—_- 


Church of St. 


Clement Danes, 


why ſo nam'd. 


= Lurdane ; 
whence the 


word. 


Canto, the 1018. 16. Canutws, who aſſumed the Title 


1037. 


A brief Chronology 
The Daniſh Race. 


of King of all England, (the Danes now 
poſſeſſing it wholly:) He was alſo (by 
Conqueſt of it) King of Scotland, ad 
moreover 'of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, 20. PE 
17. Harold, Sirnamed Harefoot, 4th 
Son to Canutus, who having Reigned 


4 Years, Died at Oxford, and was Bu- 


- by a Fiſherman it was taken up and 


1041. 


Note, 


a. Church they had without Temple- 
Bar, called St. Clements, where the Danes | 


ried at Weſtminſter : But for his Baniſh- 


ing of Emma, his Mother-in-Law, Foy 
Murthering of her Son , his next Suc- 


ceſſor commanded his Corps to be dug 
up, and thrown into the Thames, where 


brought to the Danes, who buried it in 


uſed to bury their Dead ; and there- 
fore retains the Name of St. Clements 
mr EE x , 
18. Hardicnute, elder Brother to Ha- 
rold, who Reigned 4 Years; after whoſe 


Death the Danes (having Reigned here 


26 Years, and*Tyranniz'd 255,) were 
expelled by the Engliſh, who Crowned 


Edward the Confeſſor, youngeſt Son 


of Ethelred. . 
Three Cuſtoms yet in uſe among us 


ſprung up, during the Danes Abode 


here. 1. Each Houſe maintained an 
idle Dane, called then Lord-Dane ; who 
living at great Eaſe, we uſe now the 


Name of Lordane for an idle Fellow. 


2. The 


of ENGLAND. 215 
2. The Danes uſed to Stab the Engliſh Pledging one 
whilſt they drank ; who therefore, to another , 
fave their Throats, would requeſt ſome —_— it 
Sitter-by to be their Pledge or Safety © 
for em whilſt they drank. Hence | 
have we the Cuſtom of Pledging one 
another. 3. As the Old Romans had 
their Fugalia at Expulſion of their 
Kings; ſo the Engliſh at Expelling the 
Danes, Inſtituted the Annual Sports of 8 
Hoc k- tide or Shrowe-tide. For which, ſee Heck · ride, why 
more in our Treatiſe of GAMES. Inſtituted. 


Saxons Re-poſſeſſed: 


104 f. 19 EDIWARD the Confeſſor. He 


Collected out of the Daniſh, Saxon, and 
Mercian Laws, one Univerſal and Ge- common Law. 
neral Law, whence our Common Law its Original. 
is thought to have its Original. He 

Releaſed the Tribute of 400001. called 
Dane- gelt, which the Engliſh were com- Dane. gelt. 

pelled to pay the Daniſh Kings yearly. 

He nominated Edgar Adeling his Heir, 
( ( Adeling ſignifying Prince or Lord, was Aaeling, what. 
2 Name given to King's Children,) 
who being under Age, he ſwore Ha- 

rold, the Son of Godwyn, whom he 
made Regent. This Edward was the : 

firſt ever cured the King's Evil, (a King's Evil 

Diſeaſe ſo called) a Prerogative that firſt cured. 

continues Hereditary to all his Succe . 
ſors. He new Founded and Endow- Weftminfler 

ed the Church of Weſtminſter. He newFourded. 

Reigned 21 Years. pf 
1066. 20. HAROLD, Forgetting his Oath 
only to Reign as Prince-Regent, aſſu- 
med the Crown himſelf, againſt whom 
PT P 4 _ William 


— 


16 


Battel of Ha- 
flings in Suffex. 


Tentiſb L1ber- 


ties, how pre- 
ſerved. 


So Antiochus, 


once being en- 


circled within a 
Tine by a Man, 


ro gi an An- 
ſwer e're he 

paſſed further, 
yielded to it. 


ſtard born of Arlet, a Skinner's Daugh. 
ter, was of Kin to Edward the Con. 
feſſor in the 3d Degree;) pretending 
a Donation from Edward, Invaded 
England with a Navy of 896 Ships, 


A brief Chronology 
William Duke of Normandy (tho' a Ba. 


| Slaying Harold, and with him 67974 | 


4 


Engliſh at Haſtings in Suſſex; who there- 


1066. 


upon aſſumed the Title of King of 
England, by the Name of William the 
Conqueror. 3 ny ts 


The Norman Kings. 


21. WILLIAM the Conqueror, who, 
after paſſing thro' Kent, towards Dover, 
was ſuddenly ſurrounded by the Ken- 
tiſh-Men, each bearing a Bough in his 
Hand; but ſoon throwing down their 
Branches, they diſcovered their Arms, 
proffering to give him Battel, if he 


would not let them enjoy their anci- 


ent Liberties and Cuſtoms of Gavel- 
kind, &c. which he then, compelled 


by his IIl Circumſtances, ſwore to do; 4 


and they only of all England enjoy the | 


ancient Engliſb Liberties. This King 


cauſed enquiry to be made, how man 
Acres of Land were ſufficient for one 


oO Plough by the Year; how many Beaſts 


to the Tilling of one Hide; how ma- 
ny Cities, Caſtles, Farms, Granges, 
Towers, Rivers, Marſhes and Woods 


were in England, and what Rent they 
were by the Year ; and how man 
Knights or Soldiers were in every) 

Shire, which was put down in Wri- 
ting, and remaineth at — 
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He made a New Forreſt, where for New Forreſt 


_ 30 Miles ſpace good profitable Corn- made. 


ground was turned into a Chaſe for 
Wild Beaſts. He gave Privileges to 


St. Martins Le-grand, which was Foun- St. Martin: Le- 


ded by Ingelricus in the Time of Ed. grand in Lon- 
ward the Confeſſor. In the Lear 1072, pd — 
N. altheof, Earl of Huntington, was Be- 0 
headed, being the firſt Nobleman Be- Firſt — wor 
headed in England. All the Hiſtorio- e in Eagland 
graphers for ſome time before, and af- Higorio — 
ter his Days, began the Year at Cbriſt- phers began 
mas, and not on the 25th of March, their Year at 


as hath been uſed ſince. He Reigned Chriſtmas. 


20 Years, 1x Months, and Died Sept. 
9. 1087, being ſucceeded by his Son, 


mn, 
1087. 


22. WILLIAM RUFUS, who, a. 
ter his coming out of Normandy, took 


advantage of his elder Brother Robert's 


Abſence, and was Crowned Kin 


and kept his Court at Weſtminſter bo Weſtminfter- 


the New Hall ; which being faid to OF 
be too big, the King ſaid it was but a 


Chamber in compariſon of what he 


was about to make, laying the Foun- 
dation of a Hall from the Thames Side 
to the Common Street,-but was never 


finiſhed. He was ſhot (whether acci- 


dentally or deſigned, is not known) 
by Sir Walter Tyrrell levelling an Arrow 


at a Deer, having Reigned 12 Years, 


Io. 


II Months. . 3 e 
23. HENRY, for his Learning, Sir- 
named Beau-Cjerk, excluded his Bro- 
ther Robert (then in the Holy-Land ) 
from the Crown, took alſo from him 
the Dutchy of Normandy, and put gut 
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St. Bart holꝛ- 
mew's Hoſpi- 


tal Founded. 


Smithfield the 


place of Exe- 


Caution. 


Pariſh Church 


of St. Giles's in 
the Fields. 
Firſt Parlia- 
ment of No- 
bility, Clergy 
& Commons. 


London. Stone. 


St. Catherine's 


Built. 


Tower of Lon - 
don, by whom 


Built 


Belineſgate, by 


whom Built. 


1135. 


A brief Chronology 


his Eyes. In this King's time St. obus 
by Smithfield was Founded by Jordan 
Briſet, Baron, and St. Bartholomey'; | 


Hoſpital in Smithfield by a Minſtrel 


(or Jeſter) of the King's, named Rejor. | 


Before this, Smithfield was a place of 


Ordure and Filth, and the place where 
all Malefactors were Executed. Maud, | 
Queen of England, Builded an Hoſpi- 
tal in his Reign without Holborn, 
which is now the Pariſh-Church of 
St. Giles's in the Fields. In this King's 
Reign, viz. 1116, was the Firſt Par- 
liament of Nobility, Clergy,and Com- 


mons, as now it is. He Died the Firſt 
of December of a Surfeit of Lampreys, 
after he hadReigned zy Vears, 4 Months. 
His Body ſtunk ſo, none durſt approach; 


and the Phyſician which was hired to 
open his Head to take out the Brains, 
Died of the Stench, and enjoyed not 


the great Reward was promiſed him. 


24. King STEPHEN, Son to, Alice, } 
Daughter to the Conqueror, ſucceeded, ? 
who ſpent moſt of his Reign in Wars 
againſt Maud the Empreſs. In his Reign 
London was Burnt, beginning at London- 
Stone, conſuming Eaſtward to Aldgate, 
and Weſtward to Pauls Church. The 
Queen Built the Hoſpital of St. Cathe- | 


rine, by the Tower of London; which 


Tower of London was Built by One 
Helinus a King, Anno 401, before Chriſt; | 
| Which Belinus alſo Built the Haven | 


of New Troy, called Beline's Gate. ] This 


Belinws was Succeſſor to Mulmetius 441 
Years before Chriſt, which Mulmetins | 
was the firſt King ever wore a Crow . a 


r 


11 
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of Gold, and Built the Hall called 
Blackwell-Hall in New Troy or London.] Blackwel-Eoll, 
King Stephen Died of the Iliack Paſſi- gui em 
on, or Running of the Hemorrhoids, 


25 Ockob. 1154, having Reigned 18 


1154. 


Years and 10 Months. 
The Saxon Line Reſtored. 


25. HENRY II. Son to Maud the 
Empreſs, Daughter to Henry I. and to 


Maud, Daughter to Malcolme, King of 
Scots; and Margaret, Siſter to Edgar 


Atheling, Reſtored the Saxon Blood to 
the Crown of England. His Father was 
Geofrey Earl of Anjou, Touraine and 
Maine; which Provinces he added to 


the Engliſh Crown, as allo Acquitaine, 


with the Earldoms of Guyen and Poictou 


by Eleanor his Wife, and a great part ED 
of Ireland by Conqueſt. He added the Three Lions, 
Lion of Acquitaine in Right of his Mo- the Arms of 


ther, tothe Two Leopards , born by — 4 


England firſt 
the Kings of England ſince the Norman . 


Conqueſt. This King was happy in 


all things, except the Unnatural Re- 


bellion of his Sons; the Eldeſt of 


which, named Henry, he cauſed to be 
Crowned in his Life-time, Anno 1170, 


(vhich was before he Rebelled, ) and 


ſwore the People's Allegiance to him; 


and this King waited at his Son's Ta- 


ble at his Coronation- Dinner. In 
this King Henry the Second's Reign, the 


more in the Reign of King Jobn a- 


See of Canterbury was void 14 Months 


together 5 and London-Bridge was Built 
of Timber by one Peter a Prieſt. See 


bout 
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Robin Hood & 
Little a 


Firſt Lord 
Mayor. 


London, how 


Governed an- 


The Outer- 


Wall & Ditch 


about the 


Der, by 


whom made. 


i perillus, | 


the Author of 
Phalaris“ Bui, 


22. hanſ eled 


A brief Chronology of 
bout this Bridge. Alſo in his Reign 
the Rich Londoners would go out in 


great Companies, Robbing Noble. 
men's Houſes, and Murdering all they 


met, fo that none durſt walk 


the 


Streets in the Night. His Son Hem 
Died before him, and himſelf Died 
Fuly 6. 1189, having Reigned 14 
Years and 9 Months. He was ſucceed. 

ed by his ſecond Son, named 
1189. 26, RICHARD]. for his Valour, Sit- 
named Cur de Lyon. He Warred in 
the Holy Land, overcame the Turks, 
whom he oo drove out of Syria, 

d 


took Cyprus, 


and in returning home 


to defend Normandy and Acquitaine a- 
gainſt the French, was by Tempeſt caſt 


upon Auſtria, where he was taken Pri- 
ſoner, and put to a grievous Ranſom. 
This King was twice Crowned. In 


his time lived the Out-laws, Robin 


and Little Fobn; and, Anno 1189, was 
the Firſt Lord Mayos choſen, named 


Hood 


Henry Fitx-Alunn, who was Mayor 24 


Years together ; London having been | 
always, Time out of Mind, Governed | 


by a Chief Magiſtrate, called the Port- 
ſpreve or Provoſt. This King Richard 
left William Biſhop of Ely Governor of 


England, while he Journeyed to Feru- | 


ſalem; which Biſhop built the Outer- 
Wall about the Tower of London, and 
cauſed a deep Ditch to be made about 
the ſame, thinking to make the Thames 
run round it. He went to Beſiege the 
Caſtle of Chaluz, and was there Slain 
by a, Venomed Dart thrown by an Ar- 


baliſt, (the uſe of which Warlike 


En- 
gine 


1196 
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in | gine he firſt ſnewed unto the French) it himſelf: Ana 
8 April 6. 1199, having Reigned 9 Years ae a ior Ig 

; and 9 Months. | t, who cauſe, 
* e r a Baſtile or Pri- 


e 1199. 27. JOHN, Brother to Richard, ſuc- ſox to be Buils, 
* ceeded an unhappy Prince; was an was the frſt 
10 unnatural Son to his Father, and an % were in- 
undutiful Subject to his Brother. He 2 %, Hug 
bad like to have loſt his Kingdom to gheren. 
the French, who on the Pope's Curſe 
came to ſubdue it. He ſubmitted him- 
ſelf and Kingdom to the Pope's Le- 
gate. The Barons Wars was in his 
time. He granted the Sheriffdom of 
London and of Middleſex to the Citizens 
of London for 300 1. Yearly to be paid, 
"as had been in the precedent King's 
Reigns. Anno 1208, He granted his 
Letters Patent to the Citizens, that 
| they might Yearly chuſe a Mayor, Mayor firſt 
which was often the ſame Mayor du- Choſen Vearly 
ring his Life. Anno 1209, London- 1,044 Bridge 
Bridge was Built of Stone by three firſt Built of 
Worthy Merchants of London, viz. Stone. 
Mercer, Alman, and Botewright, It was 
Built of Wood before, viz. in the Reign 
of Henry the Second : Before which 
time there was no Bridge at all, but a 
Ferry ſupply'd the place. The Fer- 
Tier and his Wife dying, left the Ferry 
. to their Daughter Mary, who with the 
Wealth of her Parents, and the Profits 
of the Ferry, built a Houſe of Siſters 
at the upper end of St. Mary's, to whom 
ſhe gave the Profits of her Ferry after 5 
her Death: Which Houſe being after 5 
converted into a College of Prieſts, + 
One Peter, a Prieſt, with help of ſome 
others therein, built the Timber- 
1 = Bridge ; 


N 


A brief Chronology) 
Bridge; which now, in King Yu; 
Reign, by the great Aid of Wealthy 


London Citizens, was built of Stone, 


and had Houſes built thereon. But, 
Anno 1212, the Bridge Firing at both 


Ends, there periſhed with it above 


3000 Perſons. In 1215, the Walls of 
London were repaired with the Stones 


of the Fews Houſes, which the Barons 


then ſpoiled. King Fobn, ſome write, 


was poyſoned at Swinſtead-Abbey ; O- 


thers ſay he died of a Surfeit and 1 
Lask, 19th of Octob. 1 216, having Reign- 


ed about 17 Years. He was ſucceeded 


1216. 


Barons firſt 
Called by 
= .. 


Firſt Prince 
of Wales. 


by his Son, named - 
28. HENRY III. who expelled the 
French out of England ; but being vexed 
with the Barons Wars, could not do 
the like in France, where, in his Fa- 


 ther's Life, they had ſeized on all the 


Engliſh Provinces. This King con- 
firmed the Statutes of Magna Charta: 
Firſt called Barons by Writ, and made 


his Eldeſt Son (as ever ſince the Kings 
Eldeſt Son is) Prince of Wales. Anno 
1225, He granted to the Commonalt7 


of London to have a Common Seal and 
Free Warren; that is, to Hunt a cer- 


tain Circuit about the City. He For- 


tified the Tower with a Bulwark, which 
was built twice, and twice overthrown 
by Earthquakes in one Year's time, or 


little more, after it had coſt 12000 


Marks, (each Mark of Silver being 


8 Ounces.) He Lett to Farm Queen- 


hith in London for 50 J. a Year to obs 
Gyſors, Mayor; and commanded a Mart 


at Weſtminſter to laſt (and all Marts to 
No is ceals 
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ceaſe elſewhere during the ſpace of) 
15 Days, which the Londoners redeem- 
ed with 2000/7. Anno 1251, Hegrant- 
ed that the Citizens ſhould preſent The L. Mayor 
their Lord Mayor to be ſworn before to be Sworn 
the Barons of the Exchequer ; where- before the Ba- 
as before that time, they always did ror nd * 
preſent him to the King, whereſoever Mer. 
he was. In this King's Reign Nine 
Fryers Minors, or Grey Fryers, Landed 3 — 
at Dover, the Firſt was ever in England, England. FE 
Five whereof remained at Canterbury, 
the other Four came to London, and 
built a Church there. In his Reign 
Malter Brune, a Citizen of London, Foun- 
ded an Hoſpital of our Lady, without : 
Biſbopſgate, London, called St. Mary Spit- St. Mary Spit- 
tle. He died Nov. 16. 1272, Having die. 
Reigned 56 Years, and was Buried in 
Weſtminſter, which he had new built 
tlie gresteſt part Fo 
1272. 29. EDWARD I. He Awed France, 
 _ Subdued Wales, brought Scotland into 
Subjection; of whoſe King and No- 
bility he received Homage. In his 
Reign, viz. Anno 1275, A Rich Man 
of France brought into Northumberland 
a Spaniſh Ewe, which was Totten, and 
infected ſo the Cattle, that it ſpread The firſt Rot 
all over England, and was the firſt Rot or Murrain 
or Murrain ever was in this Land. here, how oc- 
In 1276, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury Calioned. 
built the Fryers Preachers, or Black- Fryers Black- Fryers 
at London. This King firſt ordained Built. 
Farthings and Half-pence to be made Round Half. 
round, viz. Anno 1280 ; whereas be- PF2<* 4 
fore that time, the Penny had a double mad 
Croſs with a Creſt; in ſuch — the 
 1a1ne 
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ſame might with eaſe be broke in the 
middle, or into four Quarters, and ſo 


Corn firſt ſold 


dy Weight. 


Stock- Marker 


Built. 5 50 


Coventry-Croſs, 


and others, 


why Built. 
The Mzinories TI 


Founded, 


_ Firſt Alder- 
man, who. 


made into Half-pence or Farthing,, 
In Anno 1282, Corn was firſt ſold by 


Weight. Hemy Wales, Mayor, built 


a Houſe called the Stocks, to be 2 Mar. 
ket for Fleſh and Fiſh, in the midſt of 


the City ; the Profits whereof to be, | 
for the conſtant Repair of London. 
Bridge. Anno 1285, Cheapſide-Conduit 


Was built. This King's Conſort, Queen 


Eleanor, died near Lincoln, and was 
brought up to be Buried at Weſtminſter ; 
and at every place where her Corps 
reſted by the way, he built a magnih- 
cent Croſs with her Image on it. Co- 
ventry-Croß, Cheapſide- Croß, and Charing- 


Croß, were three of them. The Mi- 
nories, a Nunnery without Aldgate, was 


Founded by Edmund Earl of Leiceſter, 


Brother to King Edward. Anno 1293, 
and next Year after, was the Firſt Al- 


derman, being one Nicholas Farringdon. 


King Edward died of the Bloody-Flux, | 
Fu the 7th, 1307, having Reigned 


34 Years, 7 Months. 


1307. 


30. EDWARD II. A Diſſolute 
Prince, hated of his Nobles, and con- 


temned by the Vulgar, for his immea- 

ſurable Love to Pierce Gaveſton and the 
Spencers. He was twice ſhamefully bea- 
ten by the Scots, and requeſting Aid 


of the Londoners againſt Mortimer Earl 


of March, and his Queen Iſabel, who 


Sided with Mortimer; They anſwered, | 


They would not go out of the City to 
Fight, except they might (according 


to their Liberties ) return home again 


the 


FO OOO ᷣ ͤßꝓꝶMA $6 0” 
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the ſame Day before Sun- ſet. He was 


— 


 degyſed, after having Reigned 19 


Years and 6 Months, ,and was kept in 


Killingworth-Caftle whilft they ſet up 
his Son for King; and being after re- 


moved to Berkley-Caſtle, he was there 
Murdered, by means of a Sophiſtical ; 


Verſe ſent by the Biſhop of Hereford 


Y 1 : F * *Y "2 & ; | wy 5 2 e- 
Edu ardum occidere nolite limere bonum eſt. So in the Em- 


peror Ferdi- 


VE 1 * 1 2222. | nand'sC , 
Making no Comma, it was interpre- 75 i e 
ted to the worſt Senſe. e ence, (who en- 


| _ aged for the 
Return of the Duke of Saxony, then taken Priſoner ) was this Fal. 


dacy, That the Landtgrave ſhould be kept Nicht in einig ge- 


fengkneſs (not in any Priſon) ; the word einig the Emperor's Se- 


cretary, by a ſmall daſh of his Pen, changed into ewi g. which mau 


1326. | 
tuous and Valorous Prince: He brought 


it ſignify, Not in Everlaſting Priſon, 


21. EDWARD III. was 2 moſt Vir- 


the Scits to a formal Obedience, over- 


threw the French, took the Town of - _ 
Calice, and many fair Poſſeflions in C won: 


that Kingdom, and appointed himſelf Arms of Eng- 


to be called King of Exxland and France, aui and free 


Quartering the Arnis of the Iwo King- 4 Quarter- 


doms together. He Inſtituted the moſt Grder of the 


made in Engliſh, and not in French, as 


Honourable Order of the Garter, Anno Garter Inſti- 


261. Comm all Pl to be tuted. 
1361. Commanded all Pleas to __ 


made in Eng: 


had been uſed from the Conqueſt. He 2h. 


built the Caſtle of Windſor. Anno 1338, Caſtle ofivind. 
Sir Fohn Poultney, Mayor, built the Col- ſor built. 


lege called St. Lawrence Poultney and St., Lawrence 


Little Alballows, -a Pariſh- Church in O_ 9.208 
Thanes- ſtreetr. In 1 348, Sir 12 e low; built. 


A brief Chronology 
Manny bought a piece of. Groun 
| (which he incloſed) of 13 Acres, at. 
Chartruf;, ed Spittle-Croft (now Ofrter - Hur 
 _.__ Yard) to bury the Multitude in time 
of Peſtilence, which juſt then raged, 
and Founded a Chappel, afterwards a 
Houſe of Chartreux . N Sir John 
Stody gave the Vintners of London All 
that Quadrant of Ground whereon 
Vintners-Hall ſtandeth. King Edward 
died at Shene (now called Richmond) 
Fune 21. Anno 1377, having Reigned 
. PJ ang Sonny - 
VB 5 1377. 32. RICHARD II. An ungoverned 
_ and diſſolute King, loſt what his Fa- 
| ther The Black Prince, and his Grand- 
father Edward the Third, had gained. 
In his Reign, Anno 13 80, Powder, and 
the Uſe of Guns was firſt found out. 
See in INVENTIONS. Anno 1381, 
Join Ball, a Seditious Prieſt, uſed in 


2 26 


_ When Adam his Sermons this Theme: When Adam 

| Dag, Cc. by Dag, and Eve Span; who was then 4 

| whom firſt Gentleman? After which enfued the 

f od. Inſurrection of Wat Tyler, ſo fatal to 
„ Wat Tyler. 


the Lawyers and Learned, as well as 

=. the Flemings; who, if they could not 

| 8 pronounce Bread and Cheeſe other- 
wiſe than Brot and Cauſe, immediately 

Toft ther Heads. They burnt the Tem- 
ple and the Savoy. King Richard mar- 


3 fried Anne, Daughter to Venceſſaus, King 
| Women here, of Bohemia ; which Anne brought in 
ficſt wore high = the Faſhion of our Women wearing 
1 1 ran] 1 High Attires on their Heads, with 
' rode Side · long trained Gowns; as alſo Riding 
On upon Side-Saddles on Horſeback ; for 


—_—_— — — 


fas 


1 
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before, the Women here rode aſtride 
as the Men did. This King Repaired 


Meſtminſter- Hall with coſtly Work. He 


lived at Sbene in Surrey, where Queen 
Anne dying, he took it ſo heavily, he 
cCurſed the place, and overthrew the 
Buildings; unto which Palace former 
Kings uſed to reſort, as very conſiſtent 


with their Health and Pleaſure. He 
was for his many Enormities Depoſed, 


Anno 1399, after he had Reigned 22 
Years and 3 Months, and Murdered 


at P omffet-Caſtle. 


1395. 


The Line of Lancaſter. 


33. HENRY IV. Son to John of 


Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, Third Son 


to Edward III. was, by the Conſent of 
the People, choſen King, and ſpent 


: Tonn upon Cornhill 


his whole Reign in Suppreſſing home- 
bred Rebellions. In this King's Reign 
died Chancer and Gower, two famous 


Poets. And the Conduit in Cornbill 


was mide, which before had been a 
Priſon ( called by the Name of the 
5 for Night-walkers, 


His Deſcent? 


Chaucer and 
Gower, Vide 
Poets in the 
Treatiſe of 
Poetry, 


Oc. Anno 1403, A great Tax was 
granted, exceeding all ever was, upon 
Condition it ſhould not be Recorded 


for a Preſident. In 1406, Sir Richard 


Mbittington was Mayor, who built Mit- 


tington- College, part of the Hoſpital 


of St. Bartholomew in Smithfield; The 


Library of the Grey-Fryers; The Eaſt- 
end of Guild- Hall; Several ſmall Con- 
duits, called Boſſes; and the Weſt-Gate 


of London, called Neugate. In 1408, 


Q 2 roſe 


NeweateBaile, 


Great Play ; 
laſted 7 Days. 


A brief Chronology | 


roſe 2 great Schiſm about diſcuſſing 


whether Gregory or Bennet were the 


true Pope, thro' which above 200000 


Chriſtians were lain, at laſt Alexander 
was choſen. In 1409, at Skinners Vell, 
near Clerkenwell, was a great Play, laſt- 
ing above 7 Days, being of Matter 


from the Creation of the World, at 
which were almoſt all the Engliſh No- 


bility and Gentry. After it, began a 


Royal Juſting in Smithfield, King 
Henry died the 20th of March, 1412, 


having Reigned 13 Years and 6 


Months. 
1412. 


34. HENRY V. (Of Monmouth, ſo 


named from the place of his Birth, a 


Sir Tohn Olds 


cafe, 


Went in any Payment of Money. He 


Cuſtom uſed in thoſe Days); The 
Mirror of Magnificence, and Pattern 
of true Virtue; tho', during his Fa- 
ther's Reign, he lived Diſſolutely, 


Robbing upon the High-way, as ſome 
Authors alledge, and Aſſociating him- 
ſelf with Lewd Villains, being incli- 

ned to all Follies his Youth and Wan- 
tonneſs did prompt him to; but being 
8 of the Crown at His Fathers 


eath, he purſued the Title of Fance, 


and won it, being ordained Heir-ap- 
parent to the French Crown, ina Par- 

liament of their Nobility, Clergy and 

Commons, but lived not to poſſeſs it. 


In his Days lived Sir John Oldcoftle, 


Lord Cobham, who, for divers Points 
touching the Sacrament, was Hanged 


and Burnt. This King, Am 1421 
in Parliament ordained Ballances an 
Weights, to weigh Gold Coin that 


RS- 


8 x O c 29 2 


n r 


of ENGLAND. 


| Re-edified his Royal Mannor at Sbene, 


and Founded a Religious Houſe near 


thereunto, called Syon-Houſe; and 


Months. 
1422. 
MWindſor, was Crowned King of France 


Founded Garter, Principal King at 
Arms. To this King the Pars Balls 
were ſent. He died Aug. 31. 1422, 


having Reigned 9 Years and 5 


39. HENRY VI. called Henry of 


in Pars, which Kingdom he held du- 
ring the Life of his Uncles, Fohn of 


22g 


$y0n-Houſe 5 


„„ 
Garter .King, 
at Arms. 


Bedford, and Humphrey of Glouceſter. Af- 


ter whoſe Deaths he not only loſt - 


France to the French, but England and 


his Life to the Yorkiſh Faction. In 
1425, Was paid the firſt Cu 


tom of 


12 Pence in the Pound for all Mer- 


cChandizes Imported or Exported out 
of the Realm, ſettled by Parliament 
but for 3 Years; wherein was a Pro- 
viſo, that the King ſhould not make 


a Grant to any Perſon ; nor that it 


ſhould be any Preſident for the like to 
be done : But yet all the Kings after 
him have had it for Life, ſo forcible is 


CUSTOM. 
firſt paid. % 


a Preſident once fixed in the Crown. 


In a Parliament 1426, the Duke of 3 


Bedford Knighted King Henry. In the 
fame Year, Sir John Rainwell, Mayor 
of London, began to Build the Tower 


on London-Bridge. In 1430, before 


_ Champaign in France, foan de Pucille was 


_ afterwards by them Burnt for a Witch. 


taken in Armour by the Engliſh, and 


. 


Tawer on 


London-Bridge 
Built. . 
Joan d ePucille, 


In 1441, Dame Elianor Cobham, Dut- 


cheſs of Glouceſter, was apprehended, and 


_ certain Articles objected againſt her 
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Witchcraft = 


proved. See 


the Treatiſe 


of Magick. 


Manner of a 
Publick Pe- 


mance. 


King of gb: 


| Leaden-Holl 


ain. 
Jack Cade. 


; Mayor firſt 


Rowed to 


| Meſtmi nſter. . 


PRINTING 
found out, & 
Tullii Offici a 


the firſt Book 


was Printed. 


See INVEN. | 


TIONS. 


' 


6 brief Chronology 


— 


for Sorcery and Witchcraft, which She 


uſed with one Roger Bolingbroke, a Ne- 
cromancer, prejudicial to the King's 
Perſon, and by which means She, had 
attracted the Love of the Duke to her; 
and being convicted thereof by Wit- 
neſſes, and her own Confeſſions, She 
was forced to do Publick Penance, 
Walking through many Parts of Lon- 


don, with 2 Candle or Taper of Wax, 


weighing two Pounds, within her 
Hand, and nothing but a Handker- 
chief upon her Head. In the ſame 
Year the Earl of Warwick was Crown- 
ed King of Wight by the King's own 


Hand. Anno 1445, Symon Eyre, Mayor, 


built Leaden- Hall to be a Store-houſe of 


Grain and Fewel for the Poor of the 
City. In x450, was Fack Cade's Re- 


bellion, who; famed himſelf Mortimer. 


Anno 1453, was the firſt Year, and Jobn 
Norman the, firſt Mayor, was Rowed 
by Water to Weſtminſter to take his 


Charge; fer which there was a Song 


made, Row tbe Boat, Norman, G. 
Before that time they always did uſe 
to Ride to Weſtminſter. In 1459, 
PRINTING was found out at A- 


gunce in Germany; and William Caxton, 


Mercer of London, brought it into Eng- 


land about 1471, and firſt practiſed and 
made uſe of the ſame in the Abbey of 


St. Peter's Weſtminſter, This King, af- 


ter a Reign of 38 Years and 6 Months, 
was Depoſed by Edward Earl of March, 
tiled Edward the 4th ; and in 1471; 


was Murdered.- - 


of ENGLAND. z 
pe Line of York. = 


1460. 36. EDWARD IV. Son to Richard His Defcent. 
Duke of Vrk, Son to Richard Earl of 
Cambridge, Son to Edmund of Langley, 
Fourth Son to King Edward the zd. 
This Edward's ſecond Son Lyonell, Duke 
of Clarence, Married his Daughter and 
Heir to Roger Mortimer Earl of March, 
whoſe Son Roger had'Tfſue Anne, Mar- 
ried to Richard Duke of York, and Mo- 
thef to Edward the 4th. This King, 
after 9 bloody Battels, eſpecially that 
of Towton, in which were ſlain 26000 
Engliſh, was quietly ſeated in his Do- 
minions of England and Ireland, This 
King fate in Perſon 3 Days together, 
to ſee how his Laws were Executed. 
In 1464, King Edward Married the 
Lady Elizabeth Grey, Widow to Sir ohn 
Grey, being the firſt King ever Mar- pirſt King 
ried his own Subject; which Marriage ever Married 
was kept concealed for above half a his own Sub- 
Year. In 1466, She had a Daughter jedt. 
named Elizabeth, long after Married 
to King Henry the 7th. In 1473, Wil- 
liam Hampton, Mayor, cauſed a Pair 
of Stocks to be ſet up in every Ward. Stocks ſer up 
Anno 1476, The Fiſhmongers built in every 
Mforegate, and Biſhopſgate was built by Ward. 
the Merchants Almains of the Still- MeregateBuilt. 
= 2 Anno 1482, Cripplegate ( which 2328 
had been an old Priſon for Debtors) n bo, 
was new Built from the Foundation ak Dulce. 
by Edmund Shaw, Mayor. King Ed- ; 
ward died April the gth, 1483, having 
Keigned 22 Years and 1 Month, and 
| Q4 Was 
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232z A brief Chronalogy 
was ſucceeded by his unfortunate Son 
Prince Edward, called 1 

1483. 37. EDWARDYV. who was but 1; 

78 - *- - Years old, and before his Coronation 

: 2 was Murder'd by his Unnatural Uncle 

Richard in the Tower of London, ha- 

Ling Reigned but 2 Months and 11 
Das. IS 3 

1483. 38. RICHARD III. A Wicked Ty- 


| 7 Murders 


need to the Crown 5 Murdered, 1. King 
by this King Henry the Sixth. 2. Prince Edward 


rannical Man, who, to make his way 


Rad his Son. 3. George Duke of Clarence his 
1 | Brother. 4. Haſtings, a Faithful Ser- 
> vant fo King Edward. 5. Rivers, 

6. Vaughan. 7. Grey; Three of the 

Queens Kindred. / 8. Edward the 

Fifth his Sovereign ; With, 9. His 


Io. Henry 

king ham, his dear Friend 

* and greateſt Coadjutor in theſe his 
© Impious Practices; And, 11. His Wife 


ExLabeth; but before the Solemnity, He 
2 Pas oppoſed by Henry Earl of Rich- 
* mond, and loſt his Life in Boſworth- 
i Field, after a Reign of but 2 Years and 
2 Months, and Was ſucceeded by Earl 
Henry, named Henry the 7th. 


| Families United. 


His Deſcent. 1487. 39, HENRY VII. Heir to the Houſe | 
nt. * of Lancaſter, as Son to Margaret, Daugli- 
ter to Fohn Duke of Somerſet, Son to 
Fobn Earl of Somerſet, Son to Fobn of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, after the 
4 5 > es, * e oo « #3 Qver4 


Marbeck, ( naming himſelf Richard 


on Black- Heath. 


were burnt in the Fire when it hap- 
pened. Anno 1502, He pulled down 
the Chappel of our Lady, and a Ta- 
vern thereto adjoyning, in which place 
he built a Chappel at Weſtminſter, called Henry the 


King being a Brother of the Taylor's gy;1 


land had been, wiz. King Richard the 
2d, King Edward the 4th, King Henry 
the 6th, King Henry the 5th, King 
Hepry the 4th, and King Richard the 


- Overthrow of Richard, Married with 


Elizabeth, Daughter and Heir to Ed- 


ard the 4th. He Was alſo Extracted 


from the Briziſh Royal Blood, as being 
Son to Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, 
Son to Owen Tudor ( Deſcended from 


Cadwallader, the Britiſh King) and Ca- 
' - therine of France, Widow of Henry the 
'Fth. His whole Wars were againſt . 


Perkin Ware . 
Duke of York, ſecond Son to King 


Homebred Rebels, being, 1. Perkin 


Edward) who had Beſieged Exeter, and 
. raiſed ſeyeral Commotions, till he was 
hanged. 2. The Lord Audley, with the 
Commons of Cornwall, x 500 of which 


were taken Priſoners, and 300 killed 5 
5 Francis Lovell's Fran. Lovell. 
Commotion; And, 4. Lambert. This 


King, Anno 1485, ordained a Number 
of ſtrong choſen Archers to attend his a 
Perſon daily, called Veomen of the pirſt yeomen 


Guard. Amo 1501, He new built his ofthe Guard. 


: Mannor of Shene,which had been burnt 
down in 1497, naming it Richmount, Richmond in 


| 1 | ich Surrey, why 
for that ſo many great and rich Jewels hs ac. Y 


now Henry the 7th's Chappel. This Fes a 
. t. + 


Company, (as Six more Kings of Eng- 


? 
, 


2d.) 
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| Merchant-Tay- 
tors Company, 

firſt ſo called. 
Firſt Sweat- 


ing - Sickneſs 
in England. 


Mayor's Feaſt 
firſt kept at 
Guild- Hal. 


The Ssvey in 
the Strand. | 


- 24.) gave them the Name and Title 
of Merchant-Taylors, Anno 1503, The 


POX firſt 


fg mond the 22d of April 1509 
| F509. 
Families, between which had been 
Fought for the Diadem, 17 Pitch'd 


Princes, 40 Du 


A brief Cbroulagy 


Sweating 2 Sickneſs firſt broke out in 


1 Eng land, of which died 2 Lord Mayors 


and 4 Aldermen in / Days, beſides in- 
finite Numbers of People. In Anno 


1494, Wheat was ſold for 6 Pence the 


Buſhel : And that loathſome Diſeaſe 
the PO firſt broke out, and from 
the Neopolitan Expedition was derived 


unto all Europe. Anno 1501, Jobn Shaw, 
Mayor, cauſed his Brethren the Alder- 


men to Ride from Guild- Hall to the 


Water-ſide to go to Weſtminſter, and 
cauſed the Kitchens, &c. to be built at 
Guild- Hall, where ever ſince the May- 


or's Feaſt hath been kept. Before this 
time it was uſually kept at Grocers or 
Taylors- Hall. Anno 1509, The Savoy, 


near unto Cbaring-Croß, (which Houſe 
had the firſt Foundation from Peter 
Earl of Savoy about the 29th of King 
Henry the 3d. ) was finiſhed by this 


King, who converted not the Name, 


as he did the Houſe into an Hoſpital, 


purchaſing Lands for Releaſing 100 
poor People. This King died at Rich- 
„ having 
Reigned 23 Years and 8 Months. ns 
40. HENRY VIII. Heir to both 


Fields, in which periſhed 8 Kings and 
mh Marquiſſes and 
Earls, and 200000 of the Commons, 
beſides Barons and Gentlemen. T his 
King began the firſt Reformation of 


Religion, Baniſhing the Pope's Supre- 


MACF 


>, ns YO 


of ENGLAND. 335 


macy out of England; tho formerly, 
viz. Anno 1521, he himſelf had wrote 
a Book againſt Martin Luther in Ger- 


many, for which Pope Leo X. entitled. 
aim Defender of the Faith, &c. In 152%, © 


was held a Parliament at Black-Fryers, 
London, being near his Palace at Bride- 


well, tho' afterwards he had a Palace 


at Hampton-Court. In 1531, he pur- 


chaſed the Houſe of St. Fames (giving St. games 
to the Siſters of the Houſe good Pen- Houſe and 
fions) and then Built thereof a fine Park. 
Manſion, called St. Fames's, and con- 


verted the Green Meadows about the 


fame into. a Park, called St. Fames's - 


Park. In 1533, his ſecond Queen 


Anne of Bulloigne was Crowned on 
Whitſunday ; and this Year Beef and Beef & Mut- 
Mutton was firſt ordered to be ſold by ton ordered 


Weight: Beef at a Half-penny the Wan by 


Pound, Mutton at 3 Farthings. In 


8 15 39, Fifty Gentlemen-Penſioners were Gentlemen- ; 


appointed to wait on the King. In Penſioners 


1546, by the King's Command the * appoint- 


Stews in Southwark were put down. 133 
In this Year he alſo built the Church A 12 


called Chrift's Church, near Newgate- Cg. bu, 
Market. 15 this King's Reign was the Deike re 
Suppreſſion of Monaſteries, amaſſing Laſt Mona. 
thereby vaſt Treaſures into his Purſe; ſteries here. 
and this King Founded the Biſhoprick Biſhoprick of 
of Oxford. In this King's time lived 9xfrd Foun- 
the famous Cardinal Wolſey, who built 
Whitehall; and was the greateſt Fa- 
vourite of this King, and greateſt Man of him in the 
in Honours, England ever had, (from Treatiſe of 


e 


ſey. See more 


ſo mean a Birth eſpecially, as being Afro 


the Son of a Butcher, ) whoſe Life 
37 . 1 F : may | 
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A brief Chronology of 


may be an Example to all Great One: 


1 Pay?s School 
in London E. 


| England had 


not then 
10000 PA- 


1546. 


Church · Ser. 


vice Hirſt ſung. 


Firſt Provie. 


ſion for the 
—_— 


Blue · Coat- 


b *., 


 Bridewel made 


which every Man contributed. The 
fame Year were the firſt Children ta- 


by his Son, 


of the Mutability of Fortune. In this 


King's Reign Dr. Collett erected a Free. 
School in Pau!'s Church-Yard, Londen, 
committing the Overſight thereof to 
the Maſter and Wardens of the Mercer. 
In this 3 A time there were not 
ro000 Pariſhes in all England, upon 


ftri& examination. He died Jan. 28. 


1546, having Reigned 37 Years and 
9 Months. He had fix Wives; wiz, 
Three Kates, Two Annes, and One Jane. 


. 


He was ſucceeded as he had appointed 


A1. EDWARD VI. Purſued the Re- 


formation begun by his Father ; and 


in 1548, the Church-Service was firſt 


Sung in Engliſnu. In 1552, was the firſt 
Weekly Contribution of the Londoners, 


for Proviſion for the Poor there ; to 


ken into Chrift's Hoſpital, at the Grey- 
_ Fryers, being in Number almoſt 400, 


= now called Blew-Coat Boys; And alſo 


Sick and Poor People into St. Thomas's 
Hoſpital in Southwark, all provided for 


a Workhouſe . 


for Poor. 


D. of Northume 
berland uſed 
ſoma little En · 


rs for 
een Jane. 


fine Palace) the 6th of Fgly 1553, ha- 

ving Reigned 6 Years and 5 Months. 

King Edward appointed for his Suc- 
ceſſor the Lady Jane, Daughter of 


Frances 


out of the Alms of the City. In 1553, 
the King ſent for the Mayor of Lon- 
don, and gave him his Palace of Bride- | 
v ell to be a Workhouſe for Poor and 
Idle Perſons, and 700 Mark-Land of 
the Savoy Rents. He died at Green- 


wich ( where he and his Father had 2 


of ENGLAND: 
Frances. Dutcheſs of Suffolk, who was 
accordingly Proclaimed Queen of Eng- 


land; but Queen Mary aſſerting her 
Right as King Edward's Siſter by Queen 
Catherine, the firſt Wife of Henry the 8th; 
and coming to London with ſome For- 
ces, was proclaimed Queen of England 


on the 19th of Fuly. 


3652. 42. Queen MARY; A Woman not 
of a cruel Nature, if not miſled ; as 


appears by her Pardoning the D. of 


| Northumberland, tho afterwards he was 
 Beheaded. In her Reign died three 


Dukes, three Lords, the Lady Fane 


Grey, and ſeveral others that did pro- 
feſs the Reformation. In her time a 
-Barrel of Beer, with the Cask, did coſt 

but 6 Pence, and 4 great Loaves of 


Bread were ſold for One Penny. She 


was Married to Philip of Spain. Inthe 
laſt of her Reign ſhe loſt Calice to the Calice loft, 
French, which Town the Emgliſh had 
in Poſſeſſion 200 Years ; for the Loſs 


of which ſhe conceived ſo much Grief, 


that ſhe died the 17th of Nov. 1558, | 
having Reigned 5 Years and 4 Months, 
and was ſucceeded by her Siſter Eliza- 


beth, Daughter to Queen Anne of Bul- 


luoigne, ſecond Wife to King Henry the 
1558. 43. Queen ELIZABETH, a Gra- 
cCious and Heroick Lady, we 

in the Latin, and 4 other Tongues , of Grammar 

and famous for her Government, and nd Language. 


living a Single Life; She refined the 


corrupt Coins, ſtored her Navy with 


all Warlike Munition, increaſed the 


EKRevenue of the Univerſities by the 
ü e Sͤtatute 


11 Skilled See at the end 


Armada 


vented. 


a 


Royal Ex. B 


Invincible 
Fireſhi ps In · 
| Drake's Voye 


A brief Chronology 
Statute of Proviſion ; ſuccoured che 
Scots againſt the French, the French Dro. 


teſtants againſt the Papiſts, and hy 
againſt the Spaniard ; She defen, 
Belgium againſt the Arms of Spain; 9h 
commanded the whole Ocean; entre 


Reign the Spa 


was routed; 


League with the Muſcovite; and in her 


niards Invincible Army 
and Fireſhips invented, 


In her Reign Drake went round the 


World, who, 


with 4 Ships tcok from 


the Spaniard 1189200 Ducats in one 


Voyage. In 
1 up 


conſiſting in 
3000 Horſe, and made up a Navy of 


the Year 1588, She 
three ſeveral Armics , 
all of -6000 Foot 2nd 


130 Sail. In this Queen's time were 


don, and 'TI in 


but 108 Pariſhes in the City of Lon- 


the Suburbs. In 1566, 


Sir Tho. Greſham built Britain's Burſe in 


Weſt Door of 


Was begun to 


Cornhill; which this Queen paſſing by, 
cauſed by an Herauld and Trumpet to 
be called the Royal Exchange; which 
Was built for Merchants to Aſſemble | 
in. In 1569, 


A great Lottery at the 
St. Paul's Church-Vard 
be drawn the 11th of 


Fanuary, and continued Day and Night 


mw ed 


May. This Queen li- 


ved at her Houſe, called Somerſet-Place 


in the Strand, 


March 1602, ha 
4 Months. 


and died the 24th of 
ving Reigned 44 Years, 


; - 
* — 


VF. USD, EC" Rm © 


1603; 


b 7 The Union of the Kingdoms. 


if ENGLAND. 


þ 44. JAMES I. of the Family of the 
Stuarts (the Name of the Tudors ex- 


piring in Queen Elizabeth) was pro- 


Great Grandchild to James IV. and 


claimed King, March the 24th, bein 


the 6th of Scotland, and 1ſt of England; 


3 ; : 


Margaret his Wife; Eldeſt Daughter to 
King Heury VII. He was a Learned 


Queen of Scots. 
to be new Tranſlated from the Origi- Tranſla 


and Religious King, and Son to Mary 


He cauſed the Bible Bible new 
ted. 


nal Languages. And Anno 1604, made 


Peace with Spain, and proceeded to an 
Uniting the Kingdoms of England and 


Scotland. Soon after which was the 


 Gunpowder-Plot diſcovered, 5th of Gunpowder. 


| Novemb. 1609. It was diſcovered only Plot. 


by means of a Letter writ to the Lord 
Monteagle, adviſing him not to be in 


the Houſe the firſt Day of the New 


Parliament's fitting. The New Ex- New Exchange. 
change was finiſhed, being called by the 
King Britain's Burſe. He ſtiled him- Arms of the 
{elf King of Great Britain, Quartering 2 * — | 
the Arms of Scotland, France and Ire- " Quarters 
land, with England. He gave the Pro- 


vince of Ulſter in Irelan 


Number of 200, and to ceaſe with 
failure of Iſſue. 


River was brought to London, to the brought to 


great Refreſhment of the City, which Lendm. 
much wanted Water. In this King's 


Reign lived that Gallant, but Unfor- 
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d to the Citi- Order of Ba- 
Zens of London, and Inſtituted the Or- ronets Inſti- 
der of Baronets, limiting them to the tuted. 


Anno 1614, The New New-River 
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A brief Chronolgg ) 
tunate Gentleman, Sir Malter Rawly;, 
of whom, ſee more in the. Mutability 

of Fortune on Great Men, in the Trez. 
tiſe of ASTROLOGY. This 5 
Malter firſt diſcovered Virginia, ſo called 


by him, in Honour of his Virgin Mi. 


ſtreſs Queen Elixabeth. In this Kings 
time the Engliſh Plantations key. 
led in the Veſt-Indies, Multitudes of the 

Natives of this Land reſorting to Vu. 


ginia, Bermudas and New-Eng land. He 
died of the Spleen March 27, 1625, 


baving Reigned 22 Years and 3 Days. 
He was Married to Anne, Daughter of 
Frederick the 2d, King of Deiimark, by 


whom he had Iſſue Henry, Charles and 


Elizabeth, and two other Daughters 
who died young. Pr. Henry died Nov. 6. 
168512. So Charles fucceeded, ftiled 
16275. 45. CHARLES I. only ſurviving 
Son of King James, was Married to 
Henrietta Maria, Daughter to Henry the 
th, King of France, whom he had 
{hen in his Journey through Pars to 
the Court of Spain, ( where he made | 


Addreſſes to the Infants, but without 
ſucceſs,) by whom he had Iſſue, 1ſt. A 


Son, that died Thortly after it was born.. 


2. Charles. 3. Mary, lite Princeſs of 
Orange. 4. Fames. F. Elizabeth. 6, Anna. 


7. Henry, deſigned Duke of Glouceſter. 


8. Henrietta, late Dutcheſs of Orleans. 
He was an unfortunate King, between 


whom and the Parliament were great 

Miſunderſtandings, which gave the 
Native iſh opportunity to Rebel, 
and commit a horrible Maſſacre on 
many of the Engliſh, Anno 1641. The 


Partis- 


1 


F ENGLAND. 


Parliament raiſed an Army of 10000 


Foot and 2000 Horſe, making the Earl 
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of Eſex their General; with whom 
the King Fighting often, was at laſt 


overthrown at Naſeby, Fune 14. 1645. 


Flying for Protection to the Scorch Army 
then in England; who, notwithſtand- 


ing their Promife of Preſervation, de- 


liver'd him up to his Enemies for 
20000 Pounds ; by whom he had an 
Illegal and Inhuman Tryal, and was 


Naſely Fights 


barbarouſly Murdered, Fan. 30. 1648, 


being Beheaded before Mhiteball-Gate, 


having Reigned 23 Years and 10 


1648. 


Months. 


46. CHARLES II. in Holland, at the 


time of the cruel Execution of his 
Father, was afterwards Crowned at 
Schone in Scotland, Fan. 1. 1650; after 
_ that marched with an Army to Worce- 
ter, where he was routed by Cromwell, 


and in ſome time got opportunity to 


_ eſcape Over-Sea; mean while the Go- 


People weary of Oppreſſion, General 
Monk coming out of Scotland, (after 


vernment continually altering, and the 


Cromwell's Death, and his Son Richard 


diſmounted ) declared for a free Par- 


lament, which happily reſtored the 
King ( after a 12 Years Interregnum 


here:) He, with his Brothers, the 


vited over, and Conducted with much 


fell deſperately upon the City of Lon- 
R , 


Joy and great Ceremony to Whitehall, 
 Alay 29. 1660. Soon after one Verner, 


a Wine-Cooper, with his Fitth-Mo- 
narchy - Proſelytes, took Arms, and 


don, 


Dukes of York and Glouceſt er, Were In- | 


Fifth Mo ur- 


chy-Men. 
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The Plague. 


pril, 1661, the King was Crowned, 
*the Parhament Voting him a Supply 
of 250000071. and the City lent him 


Fire of London; 


Popiſh Plot. | 


Commiſſion» 
Courterected. 


Biſhops ſent 
to the Tower, 


don, killing divers, till they were ſup: 


pels; and beſides Halls and the Ex- 
change, 13200 Houſes ; the whole Loſs 


A brief Chronology 1 


preſſed. The Bodies of Cromwell, r. 
ton and Bradſhaw, were taken up, and 
hanged at Tyburn. On the 23d of 4. 


1000007. In 1664, a War was Proclaim. 


ed againſt the Netherlands. In 166, the 
Plague raging, carried off 100000 Peo- 
ple in London and Weſtminſter in the ſpace 
of One Year. In 1666, was the Dreadful 


Fire, which began Sept. 2. in Pudding. 
Lane, and in 3 Days gonſumed 78 Pa. 
riſh- Churches, 5 Conſecrated Chap- 


valued at 9900009 J. In 1678, the 
Popiſh Plot came on, and Sir Edmund- 
Bury-Godfrey's Murder. K. Charles being 
taken with a Fit of an Apoplexy on the 


⁊2d of February, died on the 6th,41.1684, 
1684. 


having Reigned 36 Years and 7 Days. 
47. FAMESIE. At the beginning 
of whoſe Reign an Order was pub- 


liſhed for altering the Prayer in the 


Liturgy relating to tlie Royal Family. 


Not long after was Monmouth's Over- 


throw in the Weſt, who was taken in 


the Incloſures near Holt-Lodge, and 


Argyle taken hid in a Pond. A High 
_ Commiſſion - Court was erected to 


Cenſure the Clergy, and moſt of the 
Corporation-Charters taken into the 


King's Hands. June 8. 1688, The 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury and Six other 


Biſhops were ſent to the Tower, for Peti- 
_ tioning the King not to read the De- 


_ claration 


ie 


— 
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claration of Toleration in Churches. 
Fune 10. 1688, The Prince of Wales 


Born. Nov. 5. 1688, The Prince of 
Orange Landed at Torbay with about Dutch Landed. 


1500 Dutch. Dec. 12. 1688, A falſe 


Alarm all over England of an Iriſh 

Maſſacre. Dec. 13. 1688, King Fames 

was ſtopped in a Smack nigh Fever- |, 

| ſham,came back to London, from whence 

he went to Rocheſter, and on the 23d King went td 


withdrew for France. He afterwards Fance. 
went to Ireland ; which being con- 
quered by King William, he then res 


turned again to France, where he lived 


and died at St. Germaius, Sept. 5. 1701, 
in the 68th Year of his Age, having 


Ruled but 5 Years in England. He 


firſt Married Aune, eldeſt Daughter to 
the Earl of Clarendon, by whom he had 
à numerous Iſſue; o 


whom is only 


ſurviving Anne, the preſent Queen of 


Dr. Nath. Crew, Biſhop of Durham, to 
1688, 


- Crowned the 11th of April following. 
May 7. 1689, A Declaration of War 


England. This King's firſt Ventre 


died April 3 1. 1671; and in the No- 


vember following he was Married by 


Foſepha Maria d Eſte, Siſter to the Duke 
of Modena, now living in France. _ 
48. WILLIAM III. At the Requeſt 


of the Lords and Commons was pro- 


claimed King, Feb. 13. 1688. and 


was made againſt France. Aug. 8. 


0 


Launceſton in Cornwall preſented an Ad- F rn 

22 . . . — e e 8 t 
dreſs to King William, being the firſt Feſt Addreſs, 
The King was made free of the Gro- k. w. free of 
the Grocers 


Rz brought Company. 


of any County in England. Octob. 24. 
cers Company. In 1690, The King 


Pr. of Wales 
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Ireland redu- 
ced. 


D. of Savoy 


broke off from 


the Fencb. 


Victory over 
the Turks. 


French Fleet 


beat. 


Farthquake. 


Q. Mary died. 


New Money 
Coined. 
A Plot. 
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brought Ireland by Force of Arms in. 


to dubjection; and Admiral Torringyy 
was beat by the French Fleet. This Yer 
alſo the Duke of Savoy broke off from 
the French, and ſent over the Sieur D'l; 


Jour to King William and Queen Mary, 
In 1691, the French King drew his Ar. 
my into Flanders, and took Mons. And 
King William paſſed over thither with 
an Army. In this Year Prince Lev; 


of Baden, Commander of the Empe- 


ror's Forces in Hungary, gave the Turks 


(in Confederacy with the French) a 


great Overthrow, killing 23000 of 
them. On the 19th of May, 1692, 


Admiral Ruſſell beat the French Fleet, 
Commanded by Monſieur Turville, 
who loſt 21 great Ships, and zo of 


| ſmaller Note. On Sept. 8. this Year 


happened an Earthquake, which did 
not continue above a Minute, nor did 
not much damage; yet the Shock was 
felt all over England and Scotland, France, 


Flanders, Holland and Ireland. In 1693, 


the French got the better of the King 


at the Fight of Neither Hiſpan; and 
Catinat routed the Duke of Savoy. 
On Dec. 28. 1694, Queen Mary died 
of the Small Pox at Kenſington in the 


33d Year of her Age, and was Inter- 
red in Henry the 7th's Chappel, and a 


rich Mauſoleum placed in Weſtminſter- 


Abbey. In 1695, upon the King's Re- 
turn from Holland, a New Parliament 


was called, and an Act paſſed for Re- 


coining the Clipt-Money. Soon at- 


ter a Plot was diſcovered, and both 
 Hauſes entred into an Aſſociation. 


Seßf. 


/ 


ef ENGLAND. 
Sept. 20. 1697, The Peace was Signed 
between the Plenipotentiaries of Eng- 


land, Holland, and Spain, with thoſe of 
France, In this Year Whitehall was 


burnt down, the Loſs computed at 
2000000 /, The Czar of Muſcovy 
came over Incognito, and a New Engliſh 
Eaſt- India Company was eſtabliſhed by 


Act of Parliament, advancing 2000000). 
by way of Subſcription into the Ex- 
chequer. In 1698, A Peace was con- 


cluded between the Emperor and the 
Grand Signior; And a New Parlia- 
ment was called, purſuant to the Act 
of Triennial, or Calling frequent Par- 


liaments. In 1699, The King going 
over to Holland, declared, in his Ab- 


ſence, the Lords Juſtices to be, x. Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. 2. John Lord 


Somers. 3. Thomas Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery, 4. John Lord Viſ- 


count Lonſdale. 5. Duke of Devonſhire, 


6. Earl of Marlborough, Governor to the 
Duke of Glouceſter. 7. Earl of Ferſey. 


8. Lord Villers. 9. Charles Mountague Eſqʒ. = 
In 17500, The Great and General Ju- Jubilee ar 
bilee at Rome was celebrated. Pope In- 
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Peace with 


France. 


Whitehall 


Burnt. 


New Eaft-1n- 
dia C ompany. 


Lords Juſtices 
of England. 


Rome. 


nocent the 12th lying then indiſpoſed, 


died not long after; and the Cardinal 
Francis Albani was Elected in his Room, 
and fills the Holy Chair by the Name 
of Clement the 11th. In this Lear, vis. 


On Fuly 30. died Villiam Dake of Glou- 
ceſter at Windſor, being 11 Years and 
6 Days old. On the 21ſt of Odober 
following, Charles the Second, King of 
Spain, departed this Life, and was ſuc- 
ceeded in that Monarchy by the Duke 

. „ de 


D. of Glouceſter 
died. 


King of Spain 
died. 
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E of Marlbor. 


appointed 


Capt. General 


of the Queens 


Land- Forces. 


claimed a- 
gainſt France 


* - - * 4 - 
5 4 
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de Anjou (ſecond Son to the Dauphin 

of France) by the Name of Philip the 
5th. In the beginning of the Vear 
1701, A War breaking out between 


the Emperor and France; the Emperor 


ſent an Army into Italy, where Cremona 


was ſurprized by Pr. Eugene of Savoy, but 


ſoon abandon'd by him. K. William died 


at Kenſington, Mar. 8. 1705, having Reign- 


1701. 


ed 13 Years, 23 Days. Aged 51. and was 
Interred privateax. 


45. Queen ANNE (Born 6. 
1664. and Fuly 28. 1683, Eſpouſed to 


George Prince of Denmark) was Pro- 


claimed on Sunday in the Afternoon, 
(being March the 8th) Queen of Exg- 
land, Scotland, France, and Ireland, with 
the uſual Solemnity. On the 12th of 
March following, the Earl of Marlbo- 


rough was appointed Captain-General 


of all Her Majeſty's Land-Forces, and 
Diſpatched with the Character of the 


Queen's Ambaſſador Extraordinary, 


to the States of Holland. April 2. The 


| States of Holland's Reſolution came forth | 


to maintain the Grand Alliance. The 


Queen was Crowned April the 23d. 
May the 4th, War was Proclaimed a- 
gainſt France and Spain. Aug. 12. The 


1702, 


New Parliament appointed by Procla- 
mation to meet on Octob. the 8th fol- 
lowing. In the firſt Year of the War, 
the Duke of Marlborough obliged the 


French, who had been at Nimeguen to 


ſeek Shelter behind their Lines; taking 
alſo the Towns and Fortreſſes of Venlo, 


Ruremond, Stevenſwart and Liege. An 


Expedition to Cadiz, did miſcarry M 
2 75 | the 


1703. 


1704. 


* 


F ENGLAND: 


ne On 3 but coming back, de- 
out 20 French Men of War, | 


ſtroyed a | 
and 13 Spaniſh Galeons near Vigo. 
The next Campaign the Duke of 
Marlborough took Bonne, and made the 
French quit the Archbiſhoprick of Co- 
e alſo adding to his Conqueſts the 


owns of Huy and Limburgb. Portugal 


and Savoy came into the Alliance. 
Count Tallard, the French General, 


made himſelf Maſter of Briſac ; and 


retook Landau, after Defeating the 
Germans, near Spires. The Elector of 
Bavaria Confederated with France, ſur- 
prizing the German Towns of Ulm, 
Ratwbon, Ausburg and Paſſau. In Italy 
Prince Eugene, after ſeveral Efforts, 
withdrew to Vienna to ſollicit Re-in- 
forcements. The Hungarians, in ſeve- 


ral formidable Bodies, gained great 


Advantages againſt the Emperor. 


This Year the Duke of Marborough © 
marched with Engliſh Forces to the 


Banks of the Danube, where, in Con- 


junction with the Forces of the Allies, 
he forced the French and Bavarian In- 
trenchments at Schellenberg, took Dona- 
Wert, croſſed the Danube; and after 


Count Tallard had joyned the Elector 


of Bavaria with French Forces through 


with him, where the two laſt got a 


the Paſs of the Black Foreſt, fought 


them at Hochſtet, Prince Eugene being 


compleat Victory; by which means 
all Bavaria became ſubjected to the 
Emperor; the Cities of Ratibon, Auſ- 


burg, Ulm, Memmingen, &c. reſtored to 


their Liberty; Landau re-taken, with 
Ss K4-- Treves 


A brief Chronology 
Treves and Traerbach. In this Yer 
the French and Spaniſh Fleet in Con. 
junction, fought with the Engliſh and 
Dutch, where both claimed a Victory, 
when neither had ſufficient Title to it. 
King Charles the Third went to Party. 
gal. And Vendoſme took Vercelli and 
Torea in Savoy, having alſo laid Siege 
to Verue, whilſt the Engliſh took Gibral- 
tar, ſhortly after beſieged by the French 
and Spamards, who after 6 Months 
Siege were forced to raiſe it. The 
French ſucceeded better in the Siege of 
Verue, undertaken in October; the ſame 
Month Gibraltar was inveſted by them. 
And the Battel of Caſſano was fought * 
between Prince Eugene and the French. 
The Hungarians grew to a great Head, 

in the midſt of which Troubles the 

Emperor Leopold died, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his Son Foſephus, Kc. 
1705- The Duke of Marlborough repairs to 
the Moſelle; whence going to Act ano- 
= ther way, the French mean while re- 
; took Triers, Homburg, &c. but could 

not force the Lines at Lauterberg, which 

were maintained till Prince Lois of 

| ; Baden enter'd their Lines, took Dru- 
[ Ow fenheim, Haguenau, and other Poſts. 
® The French then laid Siege to Huy and 
| Liege, when the Duke of Marlborough 

| coming up, delivered Liege, and re- 
took Huy, and found a means to pene- 

EE trate their Lines, taking Two Gene- 

= CNY rals, &c. but the Dutch Deputies pre- 
N vented a General Battel; however, theß 

Mm took Lewe and Sant Uliet, while the 
| French ſurprized our Gariſon of . 4 
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„ ENGLAND. 
The Campaign in Portugal began with 
the Allies regaining Salvatierra and 
Marwan ; as allo the taking Sarcas, Va- 


lencia d Alcantara and Albuquerque from 


the French and Spaniards. The Earl of 


_ Gallway going hence with Engliſh For- 


ces at the Siege of Badajos, loſt his 


Right-hand, and the Siege was raiſed. 


The Engliſh Fleet fails from Labon to 


| Darmſtadt was killed, and our Troops re- 
' pulſed; but by a Bomb thrown, which 


1706. 


Catalonia, where they Land, and attack 


Fort-Mountjuich, where the Prince of 


fell into the Magazine, they took it; 
and Barcelona ſoon after Surrending, all 


Catalonia, except Roſes, declared for K. 


Charles the Third. 


The Queen- Dowager of England 


died at Lisbon. In the Spring the French 
bring an Army before Barcelona by 


Land, and a Fleet by Sea; where, after 
they had deſieged it a while, upon the 
arrival of our Fleet, they raiſed the 
Siege, leaving all their Stores, &c. be- 
hind. The Duke of Marlborough go- 
ing over to Holland, fought the French 


and Spaniards under the Leading of the 
Elector of Bavaria, and the Duke de 
Villeroy, gaining the Victory at Ramilly ; 


ſoon after which, purſuing his Con- 
queſts, theTowns of Brabant all ſubmit- 


ted to King Charles; and Mr. D' Aver- 


querque, laying Siege to Offend, took it 

in 8 Days. Turin very ſtraitly beſieged; 
| Mondoir ſurprized by the French; Prince 
Eugene preparing to paſs the Adige; And 


the Engliſb and Dutch Fleet went upon 


a Deſcent, and Landed about 3000 


Men 
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Men in Languedoc, but Embark'd again 


and went away. Turin was Relieved 
by a Battel fought by Prince Eugene 


there, after above 30 Days March to 


that Place: The Battel of Ramellic; 


was alſo Fought this Year. And the 
Electorate of Hanover, being the gth 


— Electorate in Germany, was Erected in 
1692, but never Eſtabliſhed, nor he 


Admitted into it till this Year 1706, 


when the Diet of Rat#bon allowed of it, 
At Home here the Proceedings about 


the Union with Scotland was Debated, 
and went on; and there died the Farls 
of Dorſet and Berkſhire, the Lord Gre, 
and Lord Chief Baron Mountague, the 


Lords Hatton, Arundell, Dungannon, Bi- 


fhop of Wincheſter, Counteſs of Pem- 


broke, and Mr. John Bales ; which laſt 
I mention, for that he died 130 Years 


old. This Year alſo died Peter King 
of Portugal, who was ſucceeded by his 
Son Juan. Alſo Prince Lews of Ba- 
den, General of the Army of the Em- 
pire, died this Year. In 1707, was 
ſome Threatnings and Preparations 


made by the King of France and his 
Ambaſſador, about the Succeſſion of 
the Principality of Neufchattel, occaſi- 
oned by the Death of the Dutcheſs of 


Nemours, for which the Prince of Conti 


contended with the King of Pruſſa, 


who at length had the Inveſtiture 


thereof. In this Vear was the Deſcent 


and great Deſign made upon the City 


of Toulon, for which the Duke of Sa- 
oy march'd with Forces by Land, and 


Sir Cloudeſley Shovell ſail'd Admiral of 


the 


© &% Q-;I_ 


of ENGLAND. 


the Fleet by Sea; but the Siege miſ- 
carrying, Sir Cloudeſiy in his Return to 
England was unfortunately caſt away 
upon the Rocks of Scylla. In this Year 
the Union of the Kingdoms of Eng- 


land and Scotland was perfected, and a 


Solemn Thankſgiving was appointed : 


on the Firſt of May; whereon the 


Queen Her Self went to St. Paul's, be- 


ing the Day on which the Union was 
to commende. In this Year alſo the 
Battel of Almanza in Spain, on the x4th 
of April, was loſt by the Allies, where- 


in almoſt all the Engliſh were killed or 
taken Priſoners by the Forces of King 
Philip. In this Year was alſo the Trea- 


ty between the Emperor of Germany 


and the King of Sweden at Alt-Ranſtadt, 
which in the Year following met with 
great Difficulties, by reaſon of the De- 
mands of the Swedes for Liberty of Con- 
ſcience for the Calviniſts, and the Pub- 


lick Exerciſe of their Religion in Si- 
lefia. This Year the Malecontents in 
Hungary, in a Dyet at Onod, declared the 
Throne of Hungary vacant. And the 
Emperor annulled all the Proceedings 


of that Aſſembly, and called a Dyet 


at Presburgh Dec. 23. to accommodate 


Differences. This Year died the Dut- 


F798. 


cheſs of Athol, Earl of Stair, Lord Cutts, 
Mar ſhal J. aubon, Lord Gerard of Brom 


ley, Biſhop of Ely, Earl of Melville, 


Duke of Nemours, Duke of Devonſhire, 
Lord Granville, Earl of Scarſdale and 


Sir Cloudeſly Showell, as before. Th. 


Year 1708, began with the Taking of 


Oran by the Moors, after a Siege of Six 


Months, 


1 


251 


252 


Months, which the Spenierd: had hdi 
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againſt all Efforts of the Infidels ſince 
1509. The Union had now ſet on 


| Foot an Invaſion, Menaced by the 


French, who ſent a Fleet and 10000 


Men therein to Scotland, but did not 
Land there, their Fleet being purſued 
by Qurs, under Command of Sir George 


Bing; ſo they return'd to Dunkirk, lo- 
ſing the Salubury Prize, wherein was 
the Lord Griffin and others; which 
Lord died afterwards ( under Sentence 


of Death) in the Tower, This Expe- 
dition had cauſed a rent Run of De- 


mands upon the Bank, that had like to 


have prejudic'd it. After this Mr. Greg, 
'2 Clerk in the Office of Mr. Secretary 


Harley, was Secured, Condemned and 


Executed for High-Treaſon, in hold- 
ing Correſpondence with the Enemy. 


On the.25th of April King Charles the 


Third was Married by Proxy to the 
Princeſs of Wolfembuttle, who changed 
her Religion to be Queen. This Year 
the Duke of Modena revived his Pre- 
_ tenſions on Ferrara. On May 20, the 


Duke of Queensborough in Scotland, was 


created Duke of Dover in Kent. And 


in Spain the Duke of Orleans beſieged 


and took Tortoſa. In Italy the Forces 
of the Emperor and Duke of Modena 
ſeiz d Comacchio and ſome other Towns 
in Ferrara. In Germany the Upper Pa- 


latinate was reſtored to the Elector Pa- 
latine, being forfeited by the Rebellion 


: of the Elector of Bavaria, and the 


Duke of Mantua put under the Ban of 
the Empire. In Flanders, Ghent and 
ag ee Bruges 


of ENGLAND. = 
Bruges were ſeiz d by the French, who 
beſieg d Audenard (but abandon'd it,) 
and that brought on the Battel of Au- 
denard on the 11th of Fly N. S. where 
the French loft the Day and 8000 Pri- 
ſoners, beſides the killed and wounded. 
In this Year was alſo fought the Battel 
of Mohilow between the Swedes and 
Muſcowites. On the gth of Faly, Ma- 
ria Anna of Auſtria, ſecond Siſter to 
the Emperor, was Married to the King 
of Portugal, whoſe Proxy the Emperor 
Was. And the King of Pruſſia Marry d 
the Princeſs of Mecklenburgh-Swerin on 
the 19th of November. This Year the 
Duke of Savoy received the Inveſtiture 
of the Mont ferrat, and took Exilles, and 
Feneſtrelles, the Keys of Italy and two 
Doors to France. And the Iſland of 
_ Sardinia was Reduced bySir John Leake. 
During the Siege of Liſle, happen'd the 
Action at Wynendale, on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, to the Honour of Major-Gene- 
ral Webb ; and the City not without 
much Difficulty taken on the 23d of 
October, when it Capitulated, and the 
Citadel was after beſieged and took. 
The French afterwards attacked and 
took Lefjmghen. In November the Ele- 
cCtor of Bavaria Summoned Bruſſells, 
Aſſaulted it, but did not take it. And 
in December the Allies beſieg'd Ghent, 
which with Bruges, Plaſendale and Le 
Fing ben, returned again into their Hands. 
At Home this Lear a New Privy-Coun- 
cil of Great Britain was appointed; and 
Prince George of Denmark died the 28th 
of October: And the Firſt New * 
. pun * 
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254 A brief Ciimology 
lar Parliament of Great Britain which B8 
was met, condoled the Queen in they 
Addreſs. This Year died the Lord 

Dover without Iſſue ; Nanfan Coot, Earl 
of Bellamont in Ireland; the Lord Col. | 
raine; Earl of Bradford; Velt-Marſhal 
Auverquerque; the Lord Belbaven. And 
1709. in this Year was the Czar of Muſcovy's 
Ambaſſador Arreſted in London, for 


found Guilty in the Year 1709; which 
Year began with a Peace or Accom- 
modation between the Pope and the 
Emperor; and the King of Denmark's 
Viſit to'Faly; And in the Engliſh Par- 
hament paſs'd a Bill for Naturalizing 
Foreign Proteſtants. And the Queen 
| Hlued out a Commiſſion for taking in 
SBubſcriptions for doubling the Capital 
Stccxk of the Bank; to which, in Four 
5 Hours, was ſubſcribed the whole Sum; 
2 | wiz, 2201071 10s. Sterl. About which 
time, a Project for ſetting up a Royal 
Bank in France was ſet up, and fell to 
nothing; and the famous Banker of 
Pars, Monſieur Bernard, broke; and 
the Kingdom felt great want of Corn, 
and Overtures of Peace came on Foot. 
The Muſcovites Defeat the Swedes; and 
in March the Prince of Aſturias was (at 
q VF Madrid) with great Ceremony acknow- 
= =. ledged Preſumptive Heir of the Crown; 
1 which Rejoycings was followed by the 
Surrender of Alicant to the Spaniards. 


land as Lord Lieutenant of that King- 
1 dom; and the Parliament met. In 
BY May Sir Jobn Leake was made Rear- 


which the Perſons concerned were | 


And the Earl of Wharton arrived in Ire- 


of ENGLAND. 
Admiral of Great Britain, and the Lord 
| Townſend (ent over as Plenipotentiary , 
and Conferences held about a General 
Peace, wherein the Articles were put 
in Writing, and the Preliminaries a- 
greed to, but came to a Stand, (and 
at length broke off,) whilſt ſome Dif- 
ferences aroſe between the Emperor 
and the Duke of Savoy; And a Battel 
was fought between the Portugueze, &c. 
and the Spaniards under the Marquils 
de Bay, who defeated them. On the 
27th of June the Muſcovites gave a To- 
tal Overthrow to the King of Sweden 
at Pultowa, the King being ſaid to be 
Wounded in the Heel or Ankle; af- 
ter which he made his Efcape with 
only 300 Horſe, the remainder of his 
Army, vix. 16287 Men being made 
Priſoners; and he at length eſcaping 
to Bender, in the Turks Dominions, 
where he continued till about June or 
Fuly 1711, having all that time endea- 
vour'd to ſtir up the Turks and Tartars 
to War againſt the Muſcovite ; of which 
we muſt expect the Event, great Ar- 
mies being this preſent Year 1711, pre- 
pared on both ſides. In this Year 1709, 
the States of Holland publiſh'd a Pla- 
cart for Naturalizing the French Refu- 
gees, leſt they ſhould abandon their 
Provinces, and go to Great Britain. A- 
bout which time, a great Number of 
Palatines (Ruin'd by the French) came 
over to England, being a greater Body 
of Foreigners than had for many 
Tears laſt paſt came into this Iſland. 
For whom, by Brief, was gathered near 
— 19908 
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| 200001. The Peace being broke off in 


July, Tournay was beſieged and taken 
by the Allies. The Elector of Hanovr 


at the Head of the Army of the Em. 
pire, thought to Fight the Marſhal 4 


Harcourt, when joyned with Count 
Mercy; but this laſt was Defeated by 
Harcourt at Newenburgh, ere they could 
joyn. King Auguſtus return'd to Pr. 
land, and publiſhed his Manifeſto there, 
The Plague began about Auguſt in Dam 


Lick, ftom which, to the 7th of Septem- 


ber, died above 40000 Perſons. Count 


Staremburg takes Balaguer in Spain, and 
the French march'd to attack the Prince 
of Heſſe in Flanders; ſoon after which 
_ enſued the great and bloody Battel of 


Blaregnies or Taſnieres, fought the ziſt 


of Auguſt, O. S. In which the Enemy 
had three Intrenchments. In October 
the Pope Recogniz'd King Charles the 
Third of Spain, in the following Terms, 
as render'd into Engliſh: © On the Pre- 


* ſentation of Charles the 34d, Catholick 


_ © King of Spain; yet without prejudice 
© to the other Poſſeſſor Philip V. like- 
© wiſe Catholick K. of Spain. Upon 
which King Philip publiſhed an Order 


againſt remitting Money to Rome. The 


Allies befiege and take Mons, and the 
French evacuate Spain. The Year ends 


with Monſieur Pettecum going to Paris, 
and returning to the Hague about ſet- 
ling the Treaty of Peace on foot à- 


gain; and the Danes Landing at Scho- 


nen the r2th of November, which at 
length came to no Effect. At Home 
here, on the-5th of Nevember, Dr. Sa- 

== 5 cheverell 


Garrard, which was entitled The Perils 
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ebe verell Preached his Sermon at Paul's This Vear 


before the Lord Mayor Sir Samuel I og died the - 
f | D. of Monnta- 


"of Falſe Brethren both in Church and State ; fuss. Pele 


* 
4 


1 


and made afterwards ſuch 4 Buſtle in of cleveland, 


__ this 3 : For which he was Im- E. of Carnar- 


pea for 
and chey proceeded to a Tryal of him 


2710, 


during which time, ſeveral Tumults Im, L.Gower ; 
and Riots were committed in the City {24 Abroad. 
and Streets of London; and particular- gn and C. 


ly, Defacing ſeveral Meeting-Houſes 


1ed before the Houſe of Lords, ven, Sir george 
Rooke, E. of 


2 Scaffold built in Veſtminſter-Hall; ry, E. Fever- 


- ti, & 8. | 
on the Firſt. of March at Night. At 


length he received a moderate Cen- 
ſure as to his Perſon, being deprived 


of Preaching for Three Years, but 


not of other Prieſtly Functions. This 


Lear Doway, Aire and St. Venant, &c. "4 


were taken by the Allies in Flanders 3 Los 


and the Battel of Almanera in Spain was 

_ fought in Fuly,- wherein King Philip : 
| loſt the Day; and in this Battel was — 
killed the Ford Rochford. After this 
King Charles marched to Madrid, and 
King Philip retired to the Frontiers of 
. France, But after a while King Charles 


not having Troops enough, as 'rwas 


- 
* 
a > 


faid, to ſupport himſelf there, came 
back, expecting the Portugueze Troops 
do joyn with him; which they refu- 
{ing to do, he was forced to retire back 
towards Catalonia; and the French and 
Spaniards getting Breath again, and the 
Duke of Vendoſme being appointed their 


General, Count Staremberg was forced 
to quit Balaguer, &cc. and General Stan- 
5 | 8 hope, 


Mearh, Ld. Her- 
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A brief Chronology 7 
bope, with moſt of the Engliſh Troop: 


Oo 


were taken Priſoners at Bribuega. The 


King of Sweden remained all this Year 


at Bender, where at length he obtained 
1 Promiſe of Succours from the Turks a- 
- gainſt the Mufcowites. The Turks and 


Tartars raiſing great Armies to be joyn- 


I 4 ed with the Swedes, whilſt Muſcovy, the 


Kings of Poland and Denmark Confede- 
rate and Aſſemble. very Powerful Ar- 


maa.ies to Oppoſe the Swedes, Turks and 
— .__ Tartars; the Event of which War, Time 


mmuſt diſcover. At Home here, a great 
., _ Change was made in the Miniſtry: 
I The Lord Cowper, Lord High Chancel- 


lor ; The Lord Godolphin, Lord Trea- 


ſiuter of Great Britain; and ſeveral other 
lay ing down their Offices: As alſo the 


Dutcheſs of Marlborough, &c. And x 


New Parliament was ſummoned to 
meet, wherein was no ſmall Strife be- 


> 


tween the Two Parties, ſtiled High- 


. ; 5 © Church and Low-Church, about the Ele- 
___ — -" tions of Membegs, Oc. And a Lottery 
©. * thereby ſettled, as had been the Year 


4 


before, for raiſing 15000007. which was 


__ © filled preſently. There died this Year, 
* | © befides the Lord Rochford before named, 


SS. * © & 


* . 
: 


the Earls of Coventry and Angleſey, the 


Teo Brooke, the Lord Heverſhow, che 
L.ord Leigh of Stoneh, &. 
1711. This preſent Year 1911, began with 


* 


N 7 
— * 5 9 5 


great Preparations for War between 
the Turks and Myſcovites aforeſaid. 


On the 8th of March, the Czar decla- 


* 
* ww 834.. 4 


red War againſt the Otroman Port; and 


„„ ro n | — | . / ; 
mighty Armies were preparing to take 
193 b "of 2 eee 

the Field, tho” the Tirkiſþ* Emperor 


him- 


6 —ä— — r 
n — — — 


9 4 5 * 
— Dn. =>—_— = 
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AY 
. 
3 
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3 2 
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| ar abi rw Peace | har 
War; had not 55 clination of his 
a and the whe ts of the Muſco- 
Ante, urg d him to BY In March the 
Portuguexe re- took Miranda from the 
aniards, On the 14th of April, N. S. 
oo the Dauphin of France of the 
_ Small-Pox ; - and the. King of France 
declared the Duke of Bir gundy Dau- 
hin of France. On the 17th of April, 
x, dhe Emperor of Germany died alſo of 
the Small- PO. ;, To whom K. Charles 
vill, in all likelihood, ſucceed i in the 
Wt =? ire, whete he went from Barcelona. 
| ; And this Year ended WP 
3 econtents in Hungary... In Flanders 
ther Jane] Vilars, at Ao ead of the 
RN Fra : yy bas n the Field, 
N eh h Armies, re, ot far from 
LOT 2 other; the 'Conſequences of 
which muſt be delivered by other Wri-⸗ 
ters, our Chronology terminating here. 
5 Only I ſhall take notice, that at Home 
- | Here the Marquis de Guiſcard (Brother 
1 to the Count of that Name in France) 
who had been entertain'd here as a 
French Refugee, . being... diſcover'd to 
: hold Traiterous Correſpondence with 
c France, was ( not without ſome Op- 
poſition ) ſeiz'd and brought before 
the Council, where he had the Impu- 
dence to ſnatch. up a Pen-knife, and 
Five Mr. Secretary Harley a baſe Aſ- 
aſſine's Stab, (of which he after re- 
cover d;) and Guiſcard being ſent to 
Newgate, died there of a Bruiſe he re- 
ceived in his Back at his firſt Seizing 
in Fk. James s Park, which he kept 
5 1 con- 
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A brief Chronology 


conceal d, and by a Gangreen killt 


23 TY him. In February, this Year, died Jun 


ä 8 Duk e of Rui land, and the Lord Brooke, 


—UP— p ů ů Means” or ns — ö— — — - 
7 


* » * 1 2 
; — 5 * 
4 — 4% 


. Hyde, Earl of Rocheſter , Uncle to the 
Queen now Reigning. Sir Cholmley 
Deering Baronet , and. Knight of the 
Shire, for the County of Kent, was 
_ killed in a Duel of Sword and Piſtol, 
being ſhot by his Opponent Colonel 
Mornbill. The Earl of Bath died of the 

Small-Pox: And Three Children of 


RE . the Duke and Dutcheſs of Lorraine 


2 
* —ͤ—ũ— -- — — — — — —y— r — H rin — 
” 


died of the Small-Pox likewiſe. As 

alſo in May 171r, died the Duke of 
Bedford. Tn which Month Robert Harley 
Eſq; was Created Baron Harley of Wig- 
more (in the County of Hereford) Ear! 
of Oxferd and Earl Mortimer and made 
| LordHigh Treafurer of England 
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A Catalogue of the KING S and 
„ EMPERORS of Rome. 1 8 


1 UTE 
Kings of Rome. 


der of Rome, 37. 
3251. 


who for Raviſhing Lucre- 
tia was baniſh d A. AM. 3457. 


and the Romans for his 
| fake, hating the Name of 
King, choſe to be govern- 


ed by Two Conſuls. 


The Roman Emperors. 


AM. 6 


2918. I. Julius Cæſar, . 


3923. 2. Od av. Auguſtus, 56. 


17. 3. Tiberius Nero, 23. 
39. 4. Caius Caligula, 3. 
43. F. Tib. Clau. Druſus, 2. 
77. 6. Domitins Nero, 13. 
70. 7. Sulpitius Galba, 7 M. 
8. Silvius Otho, 3 Mon. 
9. A. Vitellius, 8 Months 
71. 10. H. Veſpa ſianus, 9. 


80. Ir. Titus Veſpaſian, 2. 


d. 12. Flav.Domitianm,15. 


2. Numa Pompilius, 3 4. 
3294. 3. Tullius Hoſtilius, 3 2, 
93 26. 4. Ancus Marti us, 24. 
2350. F. L. Tarqu. Priſcus, 3 8. 
3388. 6. Servius Tullius, 44. 
3432. 7. Tarquinius Super bus, 


1 

»,. 
a x 7 . 435 
— * o. : % 


97. 
99. 
118. 


138. 


162. 


181. 


194. 
195. 
213. 
220. 


221. 


225. 


238. 


241. 


247. 
. 


254. 


256. 
256. 


271. 
272. 


273. 


279. 


280. 


286. 
288. 


18. L. Aur. Commod. 1. 


261 


1 z. Nerwa Cocceius, 2. *. 
14. U ius Troſanus 5.19. 
15. Alias Adrianus, 20. 5 


16. Antonius Pius, 24. 


17. Mar. Ant. Philoſ. T 
19. L. Ant. Commodus, 1 3. 
20. ¶Ælius Pertinax, 87 D. 
21. Didins Fulianus. 
22. Septim. SeVEerms, 18. 
23. Aur. Baſſ.. Caracalla, v. 
24. Opilius Macr. 14 M. 
25. Varius Heliogabulus, 4. 
26. Alexander Severus, 1 3. 


27. Ful. Maximinus, z. 


28. Gordianus, 6. 
29. Philippus Arabs, 5. 


30. Decius, 2% 


31. Gallus Hoſtilianus, 2. 
32. SAmilianus Maurus, 
\ Licinius, 


33. J. alerianus, 8 . 


( Gallienus, | 
34. H. Claudius, x, 
35. Quintilius, 17 Days. 
36. Valerius Probus, 6. 
37. Annius Tacitus, 20. 
38. Florianis, ; 


39. Valerius Probus, 6. 


40. Carus, 2. 


41. Diocletianus, 20. 
ne. 
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A.C. - A.C. 

308. 42. Conſtamin,Ghlorus 2. 442. 9. Teleſpborus, 12. 
| 310. 43. Conſtantinus, M.31. 154. 10.  Hyginus, 4. 
wo divided the Empire: ys, rk. £5 


i ius, 9. 

5 between his Children. 167. 12. Anicetus, 8. 

| 1757. 13. Softer, 4. | 
| The Weſtern Emperors. 179. 14. Eleutberins, | 
| 4. 5 194. If. Vitor, 9. 

' . J 203. 16. Zepberinus, 18, 

[ 399. . Honorius, 26. 221. 17. Cali tus, F. 

nen 30 * 226. 18. Urbanus, 6. 

q 407. 3. Maximus, iS | 233. 19. Pontianus, 9. 

r 238. 20. Antherus, x. 

| 457. F. AMaioranus, 4. 2239. 21. Fabianus, 14. 

| 461. 6. Severus, GS 253. 22. 8 

; 467. 7. Anthemius, 5. 25 A | 23. Lucius, LY 

| | 27. Kar \ Gnas, 25 256. 24. Stephane, 3 
| 475. 13. ' Auguſtulu;,The laſt 0 2 1 0, 
* i pa kept Reſidence 25 f. 28. Entychlaves 8 
13 e on”. 
| = — 296. 20. Marcellinus, 8. 

| 304. 31. Marcellus, 5. 

4 Couplers: m a 309. 32. Euſcbius, 2, 
| 311. 33. Miltiades,? . Theſe 


Eg 
— — — 


were during the Perſecu 


| ag or 1251 Bi- 
5 314. 34 


Syloeſter, 22. 
Ac, 326. 35; 


| Malchus, 8 m. 
34. 1. 8. Pater. See Act. 15. 337. 26. Fulius, 15. 


„„ ty. 352. 37. Liberius, 15. 
80. 3. Cletus, 12. 367. 38. Damaſcus, 18. 
93. 4. Clemens, 9. 385. 39. Siricius, 13. 
103. F. Anagletus, 9. 398. 40. Anaſtaſius, 4. 
112. 6. Epariſtus, . 402. 41. Innocent ius, 15. 

121. 7. Alexander, 10. 417. 42. Zoſimus, 1. 4m. 
131. 8. Siærus, 10. „ 419. 43. Bonifacius, p. 


424. 


A. C. | 


424. 44 


432. 


440. 


461. 
468. 


483. 
492. Jo. 
| 497- 
499+ 
4 514. 


623. 


526. 
| $30. 
732. 


523. 


438. 
537. 


5 
560. 


573. 
778. 
590. 
607. 
60s. 


607. 


617. 
68. 
624. 


637. 


639. 


641. 


649. 


654. 


667. 
| . 671, 


677. 
679, 


45+ 


79. 
80. 


Celeſtinus, 8. 
Sixtus III. 8 


Leo Magn. „ 
. Hilarius, 6. 10 m. 
. Simplicius, | RE 
Felix III. 9. 


Gelaſius, 4. 


. Anaſtaſius II. 2. 
. Symmachus, 15. 
. Hormiſaa, 9. 

. Fohannes I. 2. 
Felix IV. 4. 
Bonifacius II. 1. 
| Johannes II. z. 


Agapetus, 1. 


Silwerius, 1. 


Vigilius, 18. 


* Pelagius, . 
. Fohannes It. I 3+ 7 
Benedict. 4. 
Pelagius II. 12. 

. Greg. Mag. 14. 
% Sabinianus, 3 
Bonifacius III. 3. 
. Boniface IV. 8. 
Deus Dedit, 3. 
Boniface V. F. 
Honorius, 1 3. 
Sewverinus, 2. 


Johannes IV. 2. 


Theodorus, 7. 


Martinus, 6. 
. Eugenius, 2. 9m. 


Vitalianus, 14. 


. A Deo aatus, F. 


Donnus, 1. Fm, 


Agatho, 4. 
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Leo II. rom, 
Benedictus II. 1. 
. Fohannes V. I. 


Conon. II m. 


Sergius, 13. 
Fo 2 VI. 3. 


Fobannes VII. z. 
. Siſimus, 20 d. 
Conſtantinus, 7. 
Gregorius II. 17. 
Gregor. III. 10.9 m. 
. Zacharias, 10. 

. Stephanus II. 4d. 
Stephanus III. F. 
Paulus I. 10. 

. Conſtans II. 1. 
Stephanus IV. 4. 

. Adrianus I. 23. 

. Leo III. 20. 
Stephanus V. 7 
Paſcbali, 7. 

>. Eugenius II. 3 

[5 ee ad: 
Gregorius IV. 16. 
eie, 
„IV. .. 
Jobanni VIII. 2. 
Benedict III. 2. 
Nicholas, 10. 
Adrianus, II. 8. 
Johannes, IX. 10. 
Martinus, II. . 
Adrianus, III. 1. 
8 Stephanus, VI. 6. 
« Formoſus, 4. 

. Bonifacins,VI.154. 
Stephanus, VII. I. 


89”, 


47. 
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in 12 283. 29. Caius, 13, 
8 — 296. 30. Marcellinus, 8. 
304. 31. Marcellus, F. 
4 . my 4 309. 32. Eiſebiu, 2, 
P, 2 Ch Bi 311, 13. Miltiades, 3. Theſe 
opes or Chief Bi- were during the erben 
ſhops of Rome. „ 
314. 34. Sylvester, „ 
49. 336. 35. Malchus, 8m, 
34. 1. S. Peter. See Acht 15. 337. 36. Fulius, 15. 
069. 2. Law, 17. 352. 37. Liberixs, 15. 
80. 3. Cletus, 12. 367. 38. Damaſcus, 18. 
. Clemens, 9. 385. 39. Siricius, 13. 
103. F. Anacletus, 9. 398. 40. Anaſtaſius, 4. 
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937 
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578. 


590. 
605. 
606. 


607. 
615. 


618. 


624. 


637. 


639. 


641. 
649. 
674. 
671. 


677. 
679. 
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79. 


80. 


| Coleſtinu, 8. 
Sixtus III. 8 
Leo Magn. 5. 
. Hilarius, 6, 10m. 
. 11 1 . 
Felix III. 
Gelaſius, 54 

. Anaſtaſius IL. 2. 
. Symmachus, 15. 
. Hormiſda, 9. 
. Fobannes I. 2. 
Felix IV. * ; 
Bonifacius II. 1. 
0 Johannes 1. 

. Agapetus, 1. 


Silverius, 1. 
Vigilius, +2 


. Pelagius, 5. 
. Fobannes III. 13. 7 
Benedict. 4 

. Pelagius I. 12. 
. Greg. Mag. 1 4. 
6 Sabinianus, I. 
Bonifacius III. 3 

. Boniface IV. 8. 
Deus Dedit, 3. 
Boni face V. 5. 
Honorius, 13. 
Sewverinus, 2. 

. Johannes TV. 2. 
. Theodorus, 7. 

. Martinus, 6. 2 
. Eugenius, 2. 9m. 


Vitalianus, 14. 


. A Deo datus, F. 


Donnus, 1, 5 n. 


Agatbo, 4. 
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Too Th. rom: 
Benedictus II. T. 
Johannes V. I. 


Conon. IIm. 


ry e 13. 


Fohannes VI. 3. 


Fobannes VII. 3. 
Siſimus, 20 d. 

. Conſtantinus, 7. 
Gregorius II. 175 
t. Gregor. III. o. 9m. 
Zacharias, 10. 


Stephanus II. . N 


Stephanus III. 5 


Paulus I. 10. 


Conſtans II. I. 


Stephanus IV. 4. 
. Adrianus be 23. 
„Leo III. 20. 
% Stephanus . 7m. 
. Paſchalis, * 

>. Eugenius II. 3 
Valentinus, 14 
Gregorius IV. 16. 
Sergius II. * | 
. Leo IV. 8. 


FJobannis VIII. 2.“ 


Benedict III. 2. 
. Nicholas, to. 
. Adrianns, II. 5. 
Fohannes, IX. 10. 
. Martinus, II. 1. 
Adrianus, III. 1. 
, Stephanus, VI. 6 
Formoſus, 4. 
Bonifacius, VI. 15d. 
', Stephanus, VII. I. 


$95, 


996. 
999. 


1003. 148. Fob. XVIII. 
149. Jobannes, XIX. ö. 
150. Sergius, IV. 3. 
15 1. Benedi. VIII. 12. 
Sts Foban.X X.8..9m. 
3. Benedictus, IX. II. 
154. Silveſter, III. 1. 


1003. 
1009. 
1012. 
1024. 
1033. 1 
1047 


118. 
119. 


120. 


. 
122. 
133. 
124. 
125. 
2. 126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
122. 
X's 
. 134. 
135. 
136. 
137 
5. x38. 7 
139. 
„140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
147. 


A Culae of us Fire 


Romanus, 1 
Theodorus, II. 20d. 
Fobannes,, X. 2. 


Benedictus, IV. 2. 


Leo, V. 40 d. 
eee, Im. 
Sergius, III. 7. 
Ana ſta ſius, II. 2. 
Laudo, 6 m. 
Fobannes, XI. 15. 
Leo, VI. 6m. 


Fee, VIII. 2. 


Johannes, XII. 5. 
Leo, VII. 1 
Stephanus, IX. . 
Martinus, III. 3 
Agapetus, II. 9 
Fohannes, Xt 8. 
Leo, VIII. 4. 
Benedictus, V. x. 
obannes. XIV. 7. 
Benedictus, VI. 6m, 
Donnas, II. x. zm 
Bonifacius, VII. I. L 


Benedictus, VII. 8. 
Johannes, XV. 3 


Johannes, XVI. 10. 


Johann. XVII. 4m. 


146. Gregorius, XV. 3. 


147. 


Silveſter, 4. 


A. C. 


1047 
1045 
1047. 
1047. 
1049. 

105. 
1057. 
1059. 
1062. 
1073. 


155. Benedictus x. Im, 
1 56.Gregorius, VI. 1 m. 
157. Clemens, II. gm. 
158. Dameſcus, II. md 
I 59. Leo, IX. ß. 

160. Vittor, II. 2. 
161. Stepbanus, X. I. 6m. 


162. Nicholaus, II. 2. Em. 


163. Alexander, IL II. 
164. Gregorius, VII. 12. 


1086. 165. Victor, III. x. 


1087. 
1099. 
I. 
1119. 
1125. 
1130. 
1142. 
1144. 
1145. 
1153. 
1154. 
1159. 
1181. 
1185. 
1187. 
1188. 
1191. 
1198. 
1216. 
1227. 
1241. 
1243. 
1254. 
1261. 
1265. 
1271. 191. Greg. 14. 


166. Urbanus, II. 12 
Paſcbalis, II. 18. 


167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. Eugenius, III. 8. 
X78. Aniftatius,IV. . 
176. Aurian, IV. 4 
177. Alexander JH 22, 
178. Lucius, III. 4 
179, Urban, III. 4 
180. Greg. 


Gela ſi HS, II. 1. 


Cali ſtus, II. 6. 
Honorius, II. 5 


Innocent, II. 100 
Celeſtinus, II. 5m. 


183. Innocent, III. 17. 


184. Fonorius, III. 10. 


185. Greg. IX. 24. 
186. Celeſtin, IV. . 


187. Innocent, IV. 11. 


188. Alex. IV. 8 
189. Urbanus, IV. 3. 
190. Clemens, IV. 3. 


1277. 


Lucius, II. 11m, 


VIII“ 2. = 
181. Clemens, III. 3. 
182. Celeſtinus, III. 6. 
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1352. 205. Innocent, VI. 10. 1621. 242. Greg. XV. 5 Vi 
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1409. 212. Alex. V. 10m. 1690. 249. Alexander, VIII. VA 
1410. 213. Johan. XXIII. 5. 1691. 250. Innocent, XII. 9. ; 
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1417. 214. Martin, V. 13. 1701. 251. Clement, XI. born 
1431. 215. Eugen, IV. 16. An. 1648, and now Li- 
1447. 216. Nichol. V. 8. e oy 
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1458. 218. Pius II. 6. — 
1464. 219. Paulus, II. CY | 5 | 3 4 | | 8 
1471. 220. Sixtus, IV. 12. A Catalogue of the . 
1484. 221. Innocent, VIII. 7. e 
1492. 222. Alex. VI. 11.  peror's of ermany. 
1503. 223. Pius, III. 26d. 15 . 
1503. 224. Fulius, II. 10. AC 
1513. 225. Leo, X. 9. 801. I. Carolus mag. 14. 
1522. 226. Adrian, VI. 2. 817. Ludov. Pius, 26, 
1524. 227. Clemens, VII. 10. 841. 3. Lotharius, 7 FE. 
1534. 228. Paulus, III. 15. 856. 4. Ludowicus, II. * : 
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A. C. 


880. 7. Carolus, III. 


891. 8. Arnolpbus, 185 1 3 « 


ö 


913. 10. Conradus, I. 7. laſt 
of the Blood of Charles 


and Crowned King of 


: , 1 a \ % | 
| — =. 5 R | 
alogue of the pp. of Germany. 
| / 


876. 5. Carolus Calum, 2. 
878. 6, Ludov. IM.2. 


the Romans, and dealt in 

the Affairs of the Empire 
6 Years, when he return. 

ed into England, and died. 
After a 12 Years Interreg. 
num, was choſe, 


the Great. Then the Fran- d. C. 
cones and Saxons, choſe 
one of their own Blood, 


w 


1273: 29. Rod. Hapsburg, 19. 
1292. 30. Adol. Naſſov. 6, 


1254. 28. Richard, Earl of 
Cornwal, Brother to Henry 
zd of England, was choſen 


Euſtachius , died the 17th 


CRE. 1298. 31. Albert Auſtr. 19. 
920. II. Henricus Auceps (or 1308. 32. Henricus, VII. 6. 
the Fowler.) 12. 1314. 33. Ludov, Ba var. 
938. 12. Otho, I. 36. 1346. 34. Carolus, IV. 32. 
974. 13. Otho, II. 10. 1378. 35. Venceſlaus, 22. 
984. x4. Otho, III. 18. Then 1400. 36. Ruper. Palatin. x9; 
the Emperor became E- 1410. 37. Fodocus Barbatus, I. 
lective. . 1411. 38. Sigis. R. Hung. 28. 
1002. 15. Henricus, II. 22. 1439. 39. Albert. II. Auſtr. 1. 
1025. 16. Conradus, II. 15. 1440. 40. Fred. III. Auſtr. 5p 4. 
1040. 17. Henricus, III 16. 1494. 41. Maximil.1. 25. 
106. 18. Henricus, IV. 50. 1519. 42. Carolus, V. 39. 
1106. 19. Henricus, V. 16. 1558. 43. Ferdinandus, 7. 
1125. 20. Lothar. Saxo. 13. 1565. 44. Maximilian, II. 12. 
1138. 21. Conradus, III. 15. 1577. 45. Rodolphus, II. 36. 
1153. 22. Fr. Barbaroſſa.39. 1612. 46. Mathias, 7. 
1190. 23. Henricus, VI. 8. 1619. 47. Ferdinand, II. 18. 
1198. 24. Philip, 9. 1637. 48. Ferdinand, III. 18. 
130% 25. Otho, . - r658. 40. Leopold, I. 47. 
1212. 26. Frederick, II. 38. 1705. 50. Foſephus, Jacobus, 
1250. 27. Conradus, IV. 4. Ignatius, Foannes, Antonius, 


of April 1711. 
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4A Catalogue of the 
Turkiſh Emperors. 


1 


1300. I. Ottoman, who took 
upon him the Title of Sul- 


tan, after the Death of A- 


ladines 2d, laſt King of 


the leſſer A4/a, 28. 

1328. 2. Orcanes, 22. 

| 1350. 3. Amurath, 23. 

1373. 4. Bajazet, 26. 
1399. 4. Mahomet, 17. 
1416. 6. Amuratb. II. 


Ottoman Emperors. 


1450. 7. Mahomet., TI. Sir- 
named the Great, and 1ſt 

Emperor of the Turks. 31. 
1481. 8. Bajaxet, II. 31. 
1512. 9. Selymus, 7. 


1519. 10. Sohm. the Magni- 


.- cent, 48. Gag 
1567. II. Selymus, II. 8. 
157. 12. Amurath, III. 20. 
1595. 13. Mahomet, III. 8. 
1603. 14. Achmat, 15. 

1618. 15. Meuſtapha, his Bro- 
ther ſucceeded: A No- 
velty never heard of be- 

fore in that Kingdom. 

1618. 16. Oſman, ſucceeded 

his Uncle Muſtapha, and 

being ſlain by the Fanixa- 


- 


ries in an Uproar, Muſt a- 


pha was reſtored, but ſoon 
loſt it again. 

1623. 17. Amuratb, IV. Bro- 
ther to Oſman, 18. 


1641. 18. Ibrahim, 7. 


1648. 19. Mahomet, IV. De- 
poſed in Nov. 1687. The 
54 ſetting up his Bro- 
ther. 5 


1687. 20. Solyman, 4, 


1691. 21. Achmet, + 
1703. 22. Muſtapha, II. 


A Catalogue of the 
Great Dukes or 
Czars of Muſcovy. 

Note, F. Aubrie, the Geo- 

graphical Deſcriber of 
Muſcovy, ſets down Prin- 
ces ever ſince the Days of 

Auguſtus but without 

Computation of Time, Re- 

lation of Atchievements, 

or any Shew of Truth. 

That which bears any 

Certainty, is the Names 

of the following 


| Lords of Muſcovy. 
1 George. _ 


2. Faceſlaus. 
3. Alexander. 


4. Daniel. 


0” ie 
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F. Fobn. 
6. Jobs II. 
7. Baſilius. 
8. Demetrius. 
9. Georgius. 
10. Baſilius, II. 


be Great Dukes. 


150d. 1. Fobn, who ſhook 
off the Tartarian Bondage. 
2. Baſilius Caſan. 

3. Fobn Baſilius. 
1548. 4. Fohannes Baſiliades, 
or Waſilimiske. 3. 
1583. F. Theodores Foannides, 
11788. 6. Baris Tbeodorus. 
| N Demetrius an Uſur- 
=. „ 
1615. 8. Michael Fedrovitius. 
164. Alexius Micbaeloꝛitz. 
16. Alexis Michaell. 
an and Peter Alexi- 
wick, but Iwan being 

„ . 
1704. Peter Alexiwick now 
Reigns. 5 


— 


A Chronology of the 


Kings of France. 


HE Francones were 41 
: People of Sylva Hyrca- 
nia, (a great Forreſt in Ger- 
many) who paſſing the Rn 


N 


Chronology of the King of France. 


under Merovius , ſeiz'd on 
the Adjacent Territories of 
France. Theſe Francones had 
been tam d by Julius Cæſar, 
ſlaughter'd by Maximinus, 
vanquiſhed by Con ſtantine, 


and kept under by Julian 
the Apoſtate; yet did they 
in the Reign of Valentinian 


the firſt, free themſelves 
from all Bondage, and leſ- 


ſening their Name, when 


they augmented their Pow- 
er, they called themſelves 
Franci or Frankes, i. e. Free- 
men. They were govern- 
ed by Dukes till Anno 420. 
When Pharamond alias Warra- 


mond, took on him the Ti- 


tle of King, who, tho' he 


be reckoned among the 
| Kings of France, yet did he 
never ſet Foot there, Mero- 


venus, being the firſt who 
came and ſeiz'd the Iſle of 


France, where he ſubdued 


Paris, and made it the Seat 
of his Kingdom. After 
whom, the Kings divided 
their Kingdom, according 


to the Number of their Sons. 


Hence was there a King 
of Orleans, a King of Au- 


ſtraſia, a King of Soiſons,and 


a King of France, which al- 
ways was he who had his 
Seat in Paris, where they 


ſucceſſively reſided, who 


were The 
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4 -/* 


4. 0. 
420.” 1. Pb falſiy ſup- 


Wm! to be Author of the | 


alique Law. 
431. 2. Clodius, 18. 
449. 3. Merovins, 
8 he Merovignian Line, 10. 


5 ; 459. 4. Childericus, 26. 


: 485. F. Clodovæus, M. Primus | 


Rex Cbriſt. 30. 

| Fig: 6. Childobertus, 45. 

7. Clotarius, . 

5. 8. Cherebertus, 9. 

9. Childericus, II. 14. 

' 10. Clotarius, II. 44+ 
11. Dagobertus, 14. 

12. Clodovæus, II. 17. 
13. Clotarius, III. 4. 
14. Childericus, III. 12. 
15. Theodoricus, 14. 
16. Clodovæus, III. 4 

17. Childebertus, II. . 
716. 18 Dagobertus, II. 6: 
722. 19. Cbildericus, IV. 5. 
727. 20. Theodoricus, II. 15. 

| 742. 21. Childericus, V 9. The 
laſt of the Merovignian 


Family, who being thruſt 
into 4 Monaſtery, was 
hel ſucceeded by Pepin, the 
Ws 927. 
This Pepin (as his Father 
before Rin) Was Mayor 
of the Palace, whoſe Of- 
fice was to Open Packets, 


1 Son of Charles Martell. 


- 
1 * 


Amhor of © 


Second Race wy French 


886. 


hear and diſpatch Aar 
ſadors, make and repeal 
Laws, c. and as his Fa- 
ther Martel had been, he 
was inveſted with the 
Dukedom of France, by 
2 Pope Zachary, and gain 
ing more and more in the 
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Pope and Peoples, Favour, 


he now found a time to ⁵ 


get Cbildericus removed, 
whilſt he Rept into his 
Throne, and \ vas the Firſt 
of the „ 


Ai ing. 


751. 22, Pepin, the 1 
769. 23. Carolus magnus, or 
Charlemaigne, Emperor of: I 
the Weſt, from whom this 
Second Race of Kings is 
_ called the Carolinian Tine, 1 
. | 11 
t. 24. -Ladoviews Pius, 26. 
Doh 25: Carolus, 38. 4 
9. 26. Lodov.1 it Balbus, 2. x 
12 3 Lodovicus, III. 7. 
28. Carolus Craſſus, 5. 
29. Odo or Ents, 9. 
30. Carolus Spier, 27. 
31. Redul. Burguntio, 2. 
929. 32. Lodovicus, IV. 27. 
956. 33. Lotharius* 37. 1 
987. 34. Lodovi. V. called 
the hochful, and ras = 9 


/ 


891. 
900. 


5 955 
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BY 1 80 Time the Rulers of 
Doviiice, fell from the 
French Obedience, which 

at his Death, gave oppor- 

tunity for Hug Sir-nam'd . 
Caper, to take 

sage of the Time, (then in 

ſome Confuſion) and aſ- 

Fend the Throne, altho” 


: A Man of a ſtr 


ange Blood, 
and gaining the goodWill 
of the Multitude,kept out 
tlie true Heir Charles of 


Lorraine, who was Brother 


to Lotharius, and Uncle 
to Lodowicus, above. This 
Lodov, V. reigned but one 
Xs % 


The Thrd Race ef F rench 


988; 3s; Hugh 


Capet, (eit 
Head, or. Fe When 
he was à Boy, he was 


med 


wont to ſnatch off his Fel- 
. 


10 ad c ee . 
vil x Orleans, and Earl 
10% Who died Ann. © 


ui 
997. 36. Robert, 34. 


1011. Bas Henry, 155 oil: „ 
1061. 28. hill, 49+ 


1224. 42. Lews VIII. 25 


1e Advan- 1271. 44. 


1316. 47. Philip the Lang, 


er rf his Great 


Ca 5) Eldeft Son to 5 
Pale of reg Bur- Ni 


r High. Ny | * 


1110. 39. Lodowieus VI. 90 
1138. 40. Lews VII. 52. 
1181. 41. Philip II. 43. 


1227. 43. St. Lewa, 44. 
Philip III. 15 3 
1286. 45. 45. Phil iv theFair gs; 


1314. 4.6. Lew Hutton, 2, 


who depofed, Foan the 
Bets as well as right 
Heir of Lei Hutton) 5 
true Author 5 the . 
Law, 5. See L 
1321. 48. Chartes wy Pair, 
# After whoſe Deceaſe be- 
gan the Wars of the Engliſh 
We = the Crown of France, 
Edward the 3d of England 
being the Son of Jabel, 
Daughter to Philip the Fair, 
and Siſter to the three laſt 


Wh 8. But the French 900 


| heir King of Fr 14 
1425 49. P 1, 3 
oak. to Fobn of 4 Bro- 
ther to Philip the . In 
thisE ing s time was fought 
the Battel of Creſſys,, The. 
French Army, confilling of 
Joo Men, the, Hug 5 
but of 13800, who. les del 
the Victory, 5 
John King of. Bohemia , 
11 Princes, 80 Barons, 
1201 Knights and 30000 
Common Soldiers, Anno 
1343. 22. 8 
1350s 
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1350. Fo. John. In whoſe 
Reign was fought the Bat- 


tel of Poidtiers, wherein 


Edward the Black Prince, 
with 8000Yanquiſhed the 
French Armyof 40cooMen, 


raking. Priſoners K. Fobn, 


Philip, His Son, with 70 
Earls, 59 Barons, and 


| 12000 Gentlemen, beſides 


the Slaughter of roooo 
Common Soldiers and ſe- 


veral Nobles, 14. 


1364. FI. Charles v. called | 


"The Wiſe, 


pole made over the 


Tins: of Dauphine , Lions 7 


” 1358, to Philip de Velba. 
1381. 


whoſe Reign out K. Henry | 


the 5th Pa his Right 


in France, and with an by 


my of "15000 Confront- ' 


ed and Confounded the 
French Army of 5 1 
Men; Killing '5 Dukes, 
8 Earls, 27 Lords, 8960 - 


Knights and Gentlemen 10 
of Note, beſides 1 50 Of 1574. 


the Commons; The Eng- 
iſs loſing but 600 Soldi- 

ers, 1 Earl and 1 Duke, 
42, 


52. :Charles VI. In 


1484. 


1 Emperor Charles could 
_, endure no. Equal, and he 


: 


1498. 
the Firſt that 
took the Quality of Pol- 
phin, being the Title of 

the Eldeſt Son of France, 

ſince Humbert, the 2d Earl 
of Daupbine (being deſti- 1517 "on 
tute of Iſſue) for that n : 


nand the Catholick, but 
Was deprived of his part 


1423. 63. Cbarles VII. who 
drove the Engliſh (then di- 
vided by Domeſtick Diſ- 

ſention) out of all Me 


38. 
1461. 54 Loews xI. who 


got Provence, with the Ti- 


tle of Naples, Burgundy and 
Piccard), 23. 
55. Charles VIILwho . 
quickly won, and as ſoon 
loſt the Kingdom of Na- 


ples, 14. 


won Milain, and divided 
Naples with King Ferdi- 


- hortly” after, 17. 
57. Franc I. be- 
ld whom and Charles 
V. was perpetual Adver- 
ſity, becauſe (as he ſaid) 


#3 & 


no Superior, 1 
1547. 8. Henry II. Who 
Trove Chats V. out of Ger- 

. mag and. took Metz, Toul 
nd Verdun from him, 13. 
405. 9. Francs 1 n 
"1560. L-4 Cbarles IX. Au- 
thor 701 the Mailacre at 


Pars, 8 # 

L. y II. ript 
of his Life and Ki — 
by the Guiſians and * 


niards, Is. 
1589. 


56. Lewis XII. 80 ik! 


N 
t 
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1589. 62. Henry IV. Ning 
of Nawarre, ( the firſt of 


the Houſe of Bourbon ) rut-- 


ned 2 of the 


HFouſe of Guiſe: and ha- 


ving driven the Spaniard 


| dut of France, into which 
he was called by thoſe of 


that Faction, after a 10 


- Years time of Peace, was 
 villanouſly ſlain by Ravil- 
 liac, 21. 


1610. 63. Lews 3 XIII.; 
164% 64. Lewis XIV. K. of 


- France and Navarre (in 
Spain ) born at St. Germains, 


Sept. 5. New Stile, 1638. - 


He was declared Major, 
1 to the Sancti- 
on put forth by Charles V. 
That the eldeſt Sons of 
France were, for the future, 
to be declared of Age at 


14, and fit to be Crown- 


— * 


ae, and Govern. He Mar- 


ried Maris Tereſa, Daugh- 
ter to Philip IV. King of 


Spain, on Fune the gth, 
1660. She died July 30. 


683. Leaving only one 
ke Wh named Lewis, called 


We Hardy. The laſt 


Dauphin Pon Nov. the 


1 85 Iſt, r. and Married to 


the Electoral Princeſs of 
e e ee 


r 


7" 


ib: Chronolog I of the 


Kings i mn Spain. 


The Gothiſh Kings i in Spain; 


Tu E Goths were a | People 
of Sweden, who came in- 


to Spain by force, and dri- 
ving the Romans, then in 
poſſeſſion of this Coun- 


— 


try, into narrower Con- 
fines, they ſeated them 


ſelves in Spain, and made 


their Kings Elective, 


| whoſe Succeſſion take as 
= follows. 


3 . | Y 

421. 1. Vallia, 22. 

5 I 4 Thedwrick, 13. 
. 3. Thoriſmund, 1 
459. 4. Tbeodorick II. 14. 
2. F- Henry, 18. 
491. 6 . Alaricus, 21. 
512. 7. Gonſelarick, 3. 
515. 8. Amalarick, 11. 
526. 9. Theudes, 18. 

743. 10. Theodogiſdus, 3. 
746. .. 
FFI. 12. Athanagildus, 14. 
565. 13. Luiba, 3. 
568. 14. Leonigild, 18. 
586. 15. Richard, 15. 
601. 16. Luiba Il. 2. 
603. 17. Vi Forius, 7. : 
610. 18, Gundemaris,.20. | 
0. 


Kea 


SP 


w 


8 


0. 
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630. 19. Sibel, 9. The Mooriſh Kings of 
639. 20. Richared 11. . 3 | 
641. 21. Suintilla, 3. 
644. 22. Siſerandus, 7. 
651. 23. Suintilla II. 4. 
655. 24. Tulgas, 2. 
657. 25. Vidiſuindus, 10. 
665. 26. Receſuind, 13. 
680. 27. Ering, 7. 

696. 28. Egypea, 7. 
703. 29. Vitiza, 13. 

716. 30. Roderick,who ſent 

ulian on an Embaſſy, 


and the while deflowered 


his Daughter ; wherefore 
Fulian procured the Moors 


to come into Spain, which 


they did under Muſs and 
Tarifa, and utterly: ſub- 
verted the Gothiſh King- 
dom, but were yet ſubject 
to the Calyphs of Babylon. 


After ſome little time the 


Empire of the Saracens be- 
gan to decline, and the 


more Potent fortified 


themſelves as they beſt. 
could, making as many 
Kingdoms as Cities ; the 
moſt ſplendid and pow- 


ertul part of, Majeſty, re- 


maining in thoſe who 
were 


Corduba. 


757. A Abderamen, 30. 
78% 2. Zh, 7. 
794. 3. Heliathan, 25. 


819. 4. Abderamen II. 20. 
839. F. Mabomet, 35. 


874. 6. Almudix, 2 
876. 7. Abaalla, 13. 


889. 8. Abdomen III. 50. | 
939. 9. Hali Haton. 17. 


956. 10. Hizen II. 33. 9. 


989. 11. Zulximen, 4. 


993. 12. Mahomet II. 8. 


100 T. 13. Hali, 2. 
1003. 14. Cacin, 4. 

1007. IF. Hiaia. 

I007. 16. Abderamen IV. 1. 


1008. · 17. Mahomet III. 1. 
L009. 18. Hizen III. 1. 
1010. 19. Foar, 3. 


1014. 20. Mahomet IV. Aſter 
whoſe Death this King 
dom was toſſed with di- 


vers Fortunes, until quite 


ruined by Ferdinand of Ca- 


ſtile 1236; who ſeized Cor- 
duba, and made the Moors 
fly to Granada , where 
were theſe 
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Mooriſh 


1478 


AS the Luſt of Roderick, be- 


»_ 


Mooriſh X:ngs of Granada. 


KC. 
1236. 
1272. 
1202. 
1309. 
1319. 
1322. 
1334. 
1354. 
1377. 
1379. 
1392. 
1396. 
1407. 
1423. 
1427. 
1432. 
1445 
1453. 
1462. 


3. Mab. Aben Exar, 7. 
4. Mab. Ab. Evar, 1o. 
5. aan, 32 


18. Iſmael II. 9. 


19. Mule Alboacen, 1 6. 


20. Mah. Boabdelin, 14. 


The laſt Mooriſh King in 
Spain expell'd about 1492, 
with all his Moors, by the 
Valour of Ferdinand the 
Catholick and Jabel his 
r 


The Rings of Oviedo 


and Leon. 


fore named, brought the 


Moors into Spain, ſo the 


Luſt of Magnutza, a Moor- 


x. Mah. Alcamir, 36. 
2. Mah. Mir Alm. zo. 


;ſþ Viceroy, firſt check; 
their Fortune; for Mae. 
nut za ſending the Afuriz 
Prince Helagius on Embaſ. 
ſy to Muſa, (General of 
the Moors then at Corduba) 
Raviſh'd his Siſter; for 
which, at his Return, he 
flew Magnutz, and by the 


6. Mahomet, 12. People was choſen Kin 
7. Fol. Aben Amet,20. of Oviedo and Leon. 
8. Mabom. Lagus, 29. 4 C. | „„ 
9. Mabom. Vermeil, 2. 716. 1. Pelagius, 20. 
10. Mah. Guadix, 13. Tye: .. 2. 
xx. Foſeph II. 4. 737. 3. Alpbonſus, 19. 
12. Aab. Ab. Balva, 11. 756. 4. Phroilla, 12. 
13. Fofeph III. 16. 568. F. Aurelia, 6. 
14. Mah. Aben Axar, 4. „ 8. 
15. Mabom. the Little, g. 783. 7. Mauregatus, 6. 
16. Foſ. Ab. Almud, 13. 789. 8. Veramund, 6. : 
17. Mabomet Oſmen,8. 795, 9. Alphon. the Cbaſt, 29. 


825. 10. Raymir, 6. 
831. 11. Ordogno, 10. 


847. 12. Alphonſo the Gr. 46. 


886. 13. Garcia, 3. 


889. 14. Ordogno II. 8. 


897. 15. Phroilla II. 1. 
898. 16. Alpbonſo IV. 6. 


904. 17. Raymir II. 19. 
924. 18. Ordogno III. 5. 


929. 19. Sancho, 12. 


941. 20. Raymir III. 24. 
965. 21. Veramund II. 17. 


982. 22. Alphonſo V. 46. 
1028. 23. Veramund III. 9. 
1037.24. Sancha, Q. of Leon, 


and Ferd. of Caſtile, 30. 
| 1067. 


De 


A. c. 
1067. 25. Alphonſo VI. Ar. 


1108. 26. Uraca of Leon, and 


. of Navarre and 
1122. 27. 22 VII.. 35 
1157. 28. Ferdinand II. 3 
1188. 29. Alphonſo IV. bh 
1230. 30. Ferdinand III. Tho 
by the Power, as well as 


the Policy of his Mother, 
| ſeized on the Caftiles ; 


(never ſince e 


from Leon.) But before 
we proceed to the Kings 
of Caſtile, we ſhall ſhew 
as being a more ancient 


Succeſſion) who were 


The Kings of N avarte. 


716. 1. Garcia Ximenes, who 


with only 600 Meri be- 
gan to defend the Coun- 


try of Navarre, and op- 


poſe the Saracens, leaving 
the Crown and Poſſeſſion 


of Naparre to his Succef- 
ſors, after he had Reigned : 


42 Years. 


x 


2. Garcia II. 44: 
2. 7. Fortun. 17: 

815. 4. Sancho, 17. 
832. F. Ximenes, 18. 
848. 6. Inigo, 27. 

867. 7. Garcia III. 18. 

885. 8. Fortun II. 6 
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1328. 29. 


A. C. 


901. 9. Sancho II. 05 


920. 10. Garcia IV. 4 
969. 11. Sancho III. 2 


993. 12. Garcia V. 7 


ooo. Dy Sancho \ "i 
He was the firſt ever wrote 
himſelf King of Spain,(his 


Contemporaries calling 


themſelves King of Leon 
only; the Goths, Kings of 


the Gotbs in Spain) for he 


had almoſt all in his Poſ- 
ſeſſion, which did not be⸗ 
long to the Moors. 


1034. 14. Garcia VI. 20. 
1554. 


15. Sancho V. 22. 
1074. 16. Sancho VI. 18. - 


1094. 17. Pedro 10. 

1104. 18. Alphonſo 30, 
1134. 19. Garcia VII. 16. 
1150. 20. 
1194. 

1234. 22. Q. Blanch and Be. 

abald E. of Cbampaigne, 19. 

1235. 23. Theobald II. 18. 
1271. 24. Henry, 3. | 

1274. 25. Q. Foan and Phi- 


Sancho VII. 44. 
21. Sancho VIII. 40. 


lip King of Fance, 31. 


1305. 26. Lewis Hutton, 10. 
1315. 27. Philip tbe Long, 5. 
1320. 28. Charles the Fair, 8. 
Foan Q. of Na- 
N Varre, and Philip E. of Ex 


reux, 21. 


1349. 20. Charles II. 3 


1386. 31. Charles In. 540 
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1425. 32. Blanch, Q. of Na- 
varre, and John K. of Ar- 
ragon, J 4. 9 

1479. 33. Leonora, Q. of Na- 

Vvuarreand Gaſton, E. of Foix. 

1479. 34. Franc. Pbæbus, 4. 
1483. 35. Katherine Q. of 


 Nawarre, and Jobn E. of 


 Albret, 34. 1 
1517. 36. Henry of Albret, z 9. 


1556. 37. Joan of Albret, and 


Anthony of Bourbon, 16. 
1572. 28. Henry of Bourbon, 


EK. of France and Nav. 38. 
1610. 39. Leis II. the 13th 


of that Name in France, 


with whom remained the 
Rights, but not Poſſeſſion 


of this Kingdom, 32. 


1642. 40. Lewis IILand 14th 


of that Name in France 
now living. 5 


The x. ings Caſtile. 


Obi was an Earldom un- 
ger the Command of the 


| Kings of Leon till the time 
of Sancho I. whole Subſti- 


tute was then Ferdinand 
Gonſales, who coming to 


- the Court of Leon, fold 
EKing Sancho a Hawk and 
2 Horſe of excellent Kinds, 


on Condition if the Mo- 
_ ney agreed for, were not 
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1034. 
1067. 


paid on the Day appoint- 

ed, it ſhould be. Foul | 
and redoubled every Day 
till Payment: Which Mo- 
ney, through the Negli- 


gence of the King's Off. 

cers, grew ſo great, that 
to make ſatisfaction, Con- 

ſales was by the King 
made Earl of Caſtile, Im 
939. The Heir to this th 
Proprietary Earl was Don- 
na Nugna, Married to San- 


cho the Great of Nawarre, 


Amo 1928. by whom this 


Earldom was Created a 


Kingdom, and given to 


his Son I 
Ferdinand, 33. 
Sancho, 6, 


1073. 
110%. 
5 
„ 
1159. 
1214. 
1217. 
1252. 
1283. 
1312. 
1350. 
1368. 
1379. 1 
1390. 
1406. 
1454. 


O n D „ 


Alphonſo, 34. 
Urraca, 15. 
Alphonſo II. 35. 
Sancho II. 2. 


Alphonſo III. 55. 


leur, 3. 


Ferdinand II. 35. 


Alpbonſo IV. 32. 
Sancho III. 12. 
Ferdinand III. 17. 


. Alphonſo V. 38. 
Pedro the Cruel, 18. 
„n.. 


Fohn, 11. 
Henry III. 17. 


. Fobn II. 48. 
Henry V. 21. 


1475. 


and Ferdinand of Arragon, 
whoſe Predeceſſors ſee i in 


7 he Kings of Arragon, 
A No 795. One Agnar ob- 


tained Lands in Arragon, 
and to be Earl thereof ; 


which Title he left to his 5 
Son Galindo, from whom 
the 6th Earl was Hon For- 
tun. His Daughter Mar- 


rying Garcia III. of Na- 
varre, convey'd this Earl- 


dom to that Kingdom, 
of which it continued a 
Member, till Sancho the 


Great made it a Kingdom, 


and gave it to his Natural 
n 

1034. I. Raymir, 42. 
1076. 2. Sancho, * 
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A.. 
1475. 20. Iſabel of Caſtile, 


A. C. 


£3959: 15. Fobn, 8. 


1395. 16. Martin, 17. 
1412. 17. Ferdinand, 4. 


1416. 18. Alphonſo V. 42. 
1458. 19. om 1 
1478. 20. Ferdinand the Gr. 


ho by Marriage with 
Jabel ot Caſtile, united Ca- 
ſtile and Arragon ; and ad- 
ding his other Conqueſts 
to theſe Iwo Kingdoms, 
may juſtly claim ꝭto be ac- 
counted the Firſt of 


The Sovereign Monarchs 


of Spain. 


1475. I. Fee. King il 
0 Arragon, $i- 

- cily, Sardinia, Majorca, Va- 
lentia, Earl of Catelogne, 
ſurpri ed Navarre. His 
Wite abe! was Queen of 
Caſtile, Leon, Gallicia, Tol- 


1094. 3. Pedro, 1 


110. 1 26. 


1134. F. Raymir II. 


1134. 6. Petronilla of Ar- 


rag. and Raymund of Ca- 
file, 28. 
1162, J. Alphonſo II. 34 
1196, 8. Pecho II. 18. 


1213. 9. James, 43. 


1276, 10. Pedro III. 9 
1285. 11. Alphonſo in 6. 
1291. 12. James II. 26. 
1328. 13. Alphonſo IV. 8. 


1336. 14. Pedro IV. 51. 


ledo, Murcia, Lady of Biſ- 


cay, and by Conqueſt of 


Granada. 


1504. 2. Joan, Princeſs of 


Caſtile, Granada, Leon, &c. 
and Philip Archduke - Wn 
Auſtria, Lord of Belgium, 


&c. whom She married 


Anno 1496. This Philip 
was Deſcended from Al- 


bert, firſt Archduke of Au- 
5 ftria, Created ſo at a Diet 


held at Ausburg, An. 1282. 
Ty by 
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* 
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| 


by his Father Rudolph J. 
the common Father of 
the Auſtrian Family. This 

Philip I. had for his Sons 
Charles V. Author of the 
Spaniſh Line; and Ferdi- 


nand, Author of the Ger- 


man Line. Pbilip reigned 
12 Years. os 


15 16. 3. Charles „King of 


Caſtile, Arragon, Naples, &c. 


Archduke of Auſtria, Duke 


of Milain, Burgundy, Bra- 


bant, &c. Earl of Flanders, 
Holland, &c. Lord of Biſ- - 
cay, 8&c. Emperor of Ger- 


many, 42. 


1558. 4. Pbilip II. 40. He 


made himſelf Maſter of 
Portugal, An. 1580. 


1598. F. Philip III. 22. 
1621. 6. Philip IV. 44. 
46656. 7. Charies H. . 

1700. 8. Philip V. Duke of 
Anjou, &c. Living and in 
Poſſeſſion. He was Born 
Nov. 9. 168 3. and Anu. 1701. 

Eſpouſed Maria Loviſſa, 
youngeſt Daughter to the 
D. of Savoy. His Com- 


petitor is K. Charles the 


Third; of whom ſee 


A Chronology of the 
Kings of Portugal, 

\ Bout the end of the 11th 

Century, Alphonſo VI. 

King Caſtile, Was em- 


broiled in frequent and 


bloody Wars with the 
Moors, wherein a certain 
Prince, named Henry of 
Lortain, (or, as ſome will 
have it, of the Houſe of 
Burgundy)ſignaliz d his Va- 
lour and Services for that 
Crown ; in recompence 
whereof, Alphonſo gave 
Henry, his Daughter Tereſa 
to Wife, and with her the 
Farldom of Portugal in 


Dowry, wherein he Ruled 
as Earl (but Tributary to 


the King of Caſtile] 12 
Years ; when Alphonſo his 


Son, ſucceeding him in 


his Virtues and Poſſeffi- 


ons, flew 5 Kings of the 


Moors in one Day at the 


Battel of Obrick, An. 1 1 39. ; 


and throwing off the Spa- 


niſh Yoke, cauſed himſelf 
to be proclaimed King, 


he being the Firſt of 


Th? 
- 


„ hate bed be - 


Tube Kings of Portugal. 


1139. 1. Alphonſo, 45. 
1184. 2. Sancho, 28, 
1212. 3. Alphonſo II. 1 | 
1223. 4. Sancho II. 3 

1257. F. Alphonſo III. 22. 
He Married the Princeſs 
Beatrix, Daughter to Al- 
Ppbonſo IV. King of ON, 

who 
with her, the Country of 

Algarve, waence the eld- 
eſt Son of Portugal is ever 

ſince called the Prince of 

Algarve. 

1279. 6. Dionyf zus, or De- 
nu, 46. He firſt uſed the 
Title of Rex Algarbiorum. 

1325. 7. Alphonſo IV. 32. 
1357. 8. Pedro, 10. 

1367. 9. Ferdinand, 18. 
13857. 10. 7: 


1433. ITI. 3 
1438. 12. Alphonſo V. 43. 
1481. 13. John II. 14. 
1491. 14. Emanuel, 26. 
fat. i. e III. 46. 
1557. 16. Sebaſtian, 21. 

1578. 17. Henry the Cardi- 
l, 2. 

1580. 18. Ant bonio, Gover- 
nor of Portugal, and King 


. but Diſpoſſeſſed 


Y 
1580. 19, Philip II. King of 
Spain, 


1640. 21. 


ave him in Dowry 


1683. 


A William , 
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1619. 20. Charles, 21. 

John IV. Duke 
of Braganxa, Elected by 
the Portuguete, when they 
threw off the Spaniſh 
Yoke again. 


x6; 4% phonſo VI. An. 


1667. He es the La- 
dy Mary Frances, Daugh- 


ter to Charles Amadeus of 


Savoy, Duke of Nemours; 
but after 16 Months li 
ving with him, She got 
the Marriage nulled and 
retired to a Cloyſter. Don 
Alphonſo being judged un- 
capable of a Second Mar- 
riage, or to Govern, was 
Depoſed Anno 1669. and 
Died in the Tercera Iſles 
Anno 1683. 
23. Pedro II. Upon 
his Brother s being Depo- 
ſed, was declared Prince 
Regent „and after his 


Death King of Portugal, 
and by Diſpenſation from 


the Pope Married to the 
Lady above named, Who 
died in 1683. and Anno 
1687, He eſpouſed the 
Lady Mary Sophia Eliza- 
beth, Daughter to Philip 
Elector Pala- 


tine. 
1706. 24. Tuan, now v King 


3 A 


3800. 
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A . of hb 
Kings and Dukes J 
Poland. | 


THE frft People in thoſe 

Parts were the Sarmati- 
ans, after them: the Vandals, 
afterward the Slawvonians,un- 
der the Conduct of Lechins, 


firſt Duke hereof, Ann. 550. 
who flying from his Native 
Scil together with Zechius, 


his Brother, ſaw his Bro- 
ther ſettled in Bohemia, and 
then peopled this Countrey. 


His Succeſſors enjoyed the 


Title of Dukes only , till 


the Emperor Otho III. crea- 


ted the Duke of Boſleſlaus, 
King of Poland, Ann. 1000. 


pp A ns 
FFo. Lechins, Duke Polo- 
me. 
Pioſtus D. Poloniee. 
963. 1. Mieſco, or Mieſlaus, 
37. 
10. 2. Boleſlaus, King, 47. 
1025. 3. Mieſlaus, II. 9. In- 


terregnum. Ann. 6 
1041. 4. Caſimirus, 18. 


1059. F. Boleſlaus Audex, 20. 


1082. 6. Ulaſlaus Hermanus, 


In whoſe time the Name 


of Duke began to be uſed 
again. 3 


— 


1228. 


1103. 7. Boleſ.Czr ynouſti, 39 
1140. . Uladiſlaws, I. 6. 


II 46. 9. * Criſpus, 28. 
1174. 10. Mierlaus, III. 4. 


1178. II. Cafimirus, II. 17. 
1195. 12. Lesko Albus, 3z. 
13. Nadiſlaus, II. IF. 
14. Boleſ. Pudicus, 35. 
15. Leskoniger, 10. 
16. Boleſſaus, VI. 

17, Henricus Probus. 
18. Uladiſlaus, III. 
1295. 19. Premiſlaus „ Who 


aſſumed again the Title 
of King. 


1243. 
1280. 
1290. 


1300. 20. Venceſlaus, King of 


1493. 


Bobemia, 4. 


1306. 21. Uladiſlaus, IV. 27. 


1333.1 ho Caſimirus, 
III. 

1371. 5 Ladrvieus J King 

of Hungary, 12. 

1382. 25. Hedingis, married 
—_ 

1386. 25. Fagelb, Duke of 
"Lithuania, after called U- 
ladiflaus, V. _—_ 


Mag, 


143 . 26, ella, Junior, 


L 16. 


1447. 27. Caſi imir, TV. D. 


A 
28. Johan. n 9. 
29. Alex. Mag. D. Lit. 5. 
1507. 30. Sigiſmundus, I. 41. 
1548. 21. Sigiſmundus, II. 23. 
_ who dying without Iſſue, 
the Polanders choſe the 


Duke of Anjou named. 
1571. 


1502. 


* * * , < * Fr 
* * 12 
. a ' * 
% 


ol 


their own Hiſtories cannot 


aumber aright-; therefore it 
is proper to begin with Fer- 


* 
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1571. 32. Henricus, II. 2. on manicus the contemporary of 
the Death of his Brother Charlemaign whoſe Succeſ- 


Charles 9th of France, quit- ſors are as followeth, which 
ted his Elective Crown of Munſter giveth us Aſſurance 


Poland, for to take up that for. 
of France. 5 BOTS | 11 
1579. 33. Stephanus, 10. | 2. 
1587. 12 Sigiſmund. III. K. 3. 
of Sweden by Succeſſion, 4 
and of Poland by Election, be 
16 35. Ladiſlaus, VIE 16. 7. 
1648. 36. Caſimir, V. who 8. 
after 20 Years voluntari- 9. 
ly ſurrendred the Crown 10. 
1 IT, & © 
1668. 37. Mi. Wieſnoꝛiski, . 1 
1643. 38. John, III. „ 
1695. 39. Frederick Auguſtus, \f 
EFElect. of Saxony, born May * 
132. 1670. now living, tho 16. 
a prevailing Party in that 157. 
Kingdom did by means 1150. 18. 
of the King of Sweden, 1160. 19. 
Ele& a New King na- 1168. 20. 
med Fes „ i - 
1704. 40. Staniſlaus, I. 12749. 22. 
0 „ . 2. 
A Chronology of the 1277. 24. 
EG 1290. 25. 
Kings of Sweden. 1313. 26. 
J - 
1 CUeones, di che 28. 
true and ancient Name 1363. 29. 
of theſe People, whoſe Kings. Nec klen 


1387. 30. 


of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweaeland, 1 


Fermanicus. 
Frotho. 

Herotus. 

Sorlus. 
Biornus. 
Wichſertus. 8 
Ericus. 
Oftenus. 
Sturbiornus. 
Ericus, II. 
Oln. 
Edmundus. 
Stinkals, 
Halſtenus. 
Animander, 
Aquinus, 
Magnus. 

Sherco, 13. 
Carolus 8. 
Canutus, FA. 
Ericus, III. 27. 
Bingerins, 2. 
Waldemarus, 26. 
Magnus, II. 13. 
Bingerius, II. 23. 
Magnus, III. 13. 
Magnus, IV. 
Magnus, V. 
Albert, Duke of 
hurg, vanquiſh'd by 
Margaret, Queen 


1411 


9 * „ TC - LAT 2 
Wy 3 * * gy . 
A 12 . 0 
1 * . 
. 4 * x 


> 
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1411.31. Ericus, IV. Duke 
of Pomeren, adopted by 
| Margaret, '28, 

1439. 32. Chriſtoph. Duke of 
Bay. after whoſe Death 
the Swedes, weary of the 
| Daniſh Yoke, revolted and 
choſe one 


* 33. Carolus Canutus, a 


Mean Noble-man, Who 
after a While, 
Dartzick. And the Swedes 
appointed a Marſhal , 3 

of which having ſucceed- 
ed each thine.” the laſt. 
was conquered by Chri- 
ſterne 2d, who flew him 
in Battel. 


1519. 34. Chriſtierne , King 


of Denmark, and  Norwey 


depoſed.” 


1561. 36. Ericus, VI. 8. 
1569. 37. fobn Brother to 

| Ericus, 24. 

1593. 38. . 1 

1607. 39. Charles, 10. 

1617. 40. Guſtavus Adolpbus, 


or Carolus Guſtavus, ſlain 
at the Battel of Lane, 


Ann. 1632. 
1673. 41. Charles, XI. 2 


1627. 42. Charles, XII. boon | 


Tune 18th 1682. now Li- 


ving and in War with the 


Pole and Muſcovite. 


fled to 


A Catalogue of the 
Kings of Denmark, 


TH E Danes 

g1nally 
habiting the Tflands of Si- 
uus Cadanus, who about the 
Year Foo, left their own 
Dwellings, and came to the 
Cimbrick Cberſoneſſe, not long 


| before forſaken by the $Sax- 


ons at the Conqueſt of Ex- 
gland, They lived a great 
while in a confuſed State, 


which at laſt was brought 


to ſome Conformit 


2 
Gotricus. An. 797. 1735 


were 44 Kings (according 


to their Story) before the 
1523. 37. . Erics, 38. 


time of Charles the Great, 


which for that they have no 
cCertainty, continuance, nor 
hardly truth; we ſhall omit 

and begin with 


A. C. 


"297. Is Gotricus. 


2. Henningus, 

3. Canutus. 

4. Tuarus, 

F. Agnerus. 

6. Frot bo. 

7. Haraldus. 

8. Gormo. 
926. 9. Harald, II. 

10. 863 II. 

II. Canutus, III. 


4 were ori- 
24 People In- 


12. 


„eee 


„„ de bat. hi 


11234. 


J 
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12. Sueno. 
2. Haraldus, 2. 


1067. 1 
1069. >. Canutus, IV. 10. 
1079. 15. Olaus, 10. 


16. Ericus, 13. 

17. Haraldus, V. 21. 
18. Nicolaus, 2. 
19. Ericus, V. 

20. Ericus, VI. 

21. Jueno. | 

22. Valdemarus. 24. 
23. Canutus, V. 18. 
24. Valdemarus, II. 40. 
25. Ericus, VII. 9. 
26. Abel. 5 
27. Chriſtopherus, 7. 
28, Ericus, VIII. * 
29. Ericus, IX. 3 

30. Chriſtopher, TR 12. 


1089. 

1102. 

1133. 

1135 
1140. 

1150. 

1160. 
1185. 

1203. 

1243 

1251. 

1252. 

1260. 
1287. 

1322. 

1376. 32. Margaretta, 35. 

1411. 

rania, 28. 

1439. 34. Chriſtoph. p. "AS 
1448. 3 35. Chriſtiernus, Comes 
Alderbourgh, 34. 

1482. 36. Fobannes, 32. 
1514. 37. Chriſtiernus, II. 9. 

1523. 38. Fredericus, 12. 
1535. 39. Chriſtianus, III. 22. 

1559. 40. Fredericus, II. 29 
1588. 41. Chriſtianus, IV. 
1648. 42. Fredericus, III. K. 


of Denmark and Norway, 


who. made thoſe King- Hiſt. of England 3 


doms Hereditary, 22. 
1670. 43. Chriſtianus, V. 2. 
1699. 44. Fredericus, IV. 


Labbe's, 
Cary, _ 
Tay's Chronicle of Spain. 
Dacier's Method, pour L Hi- 


31. Valdemarus, III 41. 
33. Ericus Dux. Pome- 


Grafton s 
. 
 Hollinſhead's |} 


"Heats oi 


of Denmark, Norway, the 
_ Vandals, Goths, &c. born 
1671, and married to Au- 
guſta, Daughter to the 
late Duke of Mecklenburg 
Guſtrow, now living. 


AUTHORS. - 


Spanbeim's Introduct. ad 
Chronolog. 


Helvicuss, 
Aelanttbon 85 
Uſhers, 


Dan I's, 15 Chronolog. 


ſtorie, 


* Marſell Tablett sChonologi- 5 


ques. 


Talem's Tables. 
Sigebert s Dt 1 


Ca xt ons 


Bakers >» Chronicle. 
Speed's | 1 


Sto se „ 
Sir Winſton | 


Churchill's 


* 


Vol. c. 


The Particular Hiſtories of 
Nations which are hard- 
ly to be enumerated. 


of 


| 
| 
| 
4 
| 
i 
| 
. 
1 
B 
1 
f 


„ 
I, 7 1 . 
14 . 
1 & » 4 


Of HISTO RY. 


TTIISTORY, as Cicero faith, is Times 


of Hi- 


L 4 Evidence, Antiquities Herald, Truth's 


Light, Memories Life, and Lifes's Miſtreſs 
and indeed Hiſtory is the Miſtreſs of Political 


Truth, than which nothing can better inftru& 
us. For in that as in a clear Mirror, Appears 


the Experience of former Governors, the Pru- 
dence of Predeceſſors, and the Souls of man 


Men, colle&ed into one ; all which evident- 


ly appears in that, 1. It is the Rule of Dire- 


ction, by whoſe Square we ought to rectify 
our Obliquities, and in this Senſe the Ora- 


tor calleth it Magiſtra vitæ. 2. It ſtirreth 
Mien to Virtue, and detereth them from Vice, 


knowing t 
open to the Vulgar ; of which Tiberius and ma- 
ny others are Examples. 3. It hath not been 
only the Inventor, but Conſerver of all Arts, 
ſuch eſpecially, whoſe End conſiſteth only in 


by ſhewing the Glorious Memory of the 
one, and Nauſeous Repetition of the other. 
But eſpecially, it keepeth many Men of Place 


and CHOY in a continual Fear of IIl-doing, 
err Villanies ſhall thereby be laid 


Action. 4. It informeth a Man's Mind in 


all particular Obſervations, making him Ser- 


viceable to his Prince and Country. 5. It is 


the beſt School-maſter of War, the Teacher 


of Stratagems, and giveth more Dire&iors 
than a whole State. Alexander Learned of 


Achilles, Scipio of | Xenophon's Cyrus, and Se- 
lim I. of Alexander; all which became Vali- 


ant and Politick Captains, tho' indeed Theo- 


dates, the Gothiſh King, with all the Phi- 


loſophy of Plato could not manage his Affairs 


well. 6. It is the Politicians beſt Aſſiſtant 


and 


— FO 


of Arragon, ſquandered awa 


Worthy Mind, than ne 
£ 


* | 


Hiſtory. 


-*+ Of 


and chief Tutor, who hence take their Ob- 
ſervations and Concluſions and learn Ability 
to rule both in Peace Md War; who like Ar- 


chimedes in his Study, or Demoſthenes in his 
Gown, can more dangerouſly trouble their 


Enemies, than the Syracuſians and Athenians 


could in Armour. 7. It is moſt available to 
the Study of Divinity, ſince the Increaſe, O- 


riginal Defects, Reſtauration and Continu- 
ance of ern is a Dependance on Hiſto- 
TY, which a | 

for Underſtanding the Text. 8. Laſtly, it is 
a Study which affords a Man the greateſt Aid; 
in diſcourſing ir delighteth the Ear, content- 


ſo affords many curious ,Paſſages 


eth the Mind, andentertaineth the Thoughts, 
ſo that it is truly ſaid, Nunquam minus Solus, 
quam Solus. Sapiens nunquam Solus eſſe poteſt, &c. 


And if Mark Anthony took a Delight in Paint- 
ing, . Maximilian the Second in Sculpture, 
Theobald King of Navarre in Poetry and Mu- 
ſick, in which laſt, Alexander Severus, was 4 
great Artiſt, as well as the late Emperor of 


Germany, Leopold; and Fobn the Second King 


che Study of Poetry. - Sure Hiſtory deſerves 
much more the Preference, ſince it is a Sen- 


_ tence of Solomon himſelf, that nothing is 
Richer than Wiſdom ; and Hiſtory will tell 


us more in an Hour, than a whole Age wou'd 
ſhew us. What can be more unpleaſant to 2 


: 


ſpend- 


* 


ing. ſo much time in delighting them 


which might have been ſpent in the Reading 


of Hiſtory for their Improvement. So Do- 
mitian reſerved ſome Hours every Day to 
catch Flies, and {tick them on a Bodkin. 


Hartabus, King of the Hyrcans, caught Moles, 
CER RON Bias 


much time in 


Ives, in 
Childiſh, Unprofitable Practices and Paſtimes, 


, a 
— 4 
243 


6 _ Of Hiſtory. 


Bias, Kin g of the Lydians was a Frog-killer] 


e/Eropus a Macedonian King, made Lanthorn, 


and the Perſian Kings cut Sticks whilſt they 
Ty travelled. See Guevara. | 8 
For Geo Hiſtory divideth it ſelf into Four Branches, 
— 1 [ͤ The Firſt ſpreadeth it ſelf into, and over all 


the ſeveral Space, as Geography. The Second groweth 


Treatiſes and gathereth Strength with Tract of Time, 


thereof. as Chronology. The Third is laden with De- 


_ do Ge- ſcents as Genealogy. The Fourth is that by 


| the Pedigree Cicero, called truly Lux veritas, which telleth 
f the Fami- us of things as they were done, and this is 


y of Curzon what chiefly meriteth the Name of Hiſtory, 
. In Heraldry. For all Hiſtory in times paſt (as ſaith Tu) 
wWouaas none other than Annalium Confectio, the 

from Year to Lear. 5 
Partsof Hi - The Parts of Hiſtory are, 1. Commenta- 
Aerx. ries which ſet down a naked Continuance of 


making of Annals, recording what is done 


1 — the Events and Actions without the Motives 


and Deſigns, the Councils, Speeches, Occa- 
ſions and Pretexts, with other Paſſages; ſo that 
Cæſar modeſtly, rather than truly applied 


- ( ſaith Heylin) the Name of the Commentary 
2. Annals: to the beſt Hiſtory in the World. 2. Annals 
which are only a bare recital of the Occur- 


rences, happening every Vear without regard 


had to the Cauſes, and with a general Neg- 


a lect of Hiſtorical Ornaments; o that Tacitus 
3. Diaries. named his worthy Book much amiſs, 3. Dia- 


ries contain (as the Name imports) the parti- 
cular Action of each Day, now only uſed 


by Princes in their Journals, and Mariners 


4. Chronolo- in their Voyages. 4. Chronologies are only 
ies. bare 5 . N of the Times, without any 
Ph 


regard of the Acts then happening; ſuch are 


the Chronologies - of Scaliger, Fuccius, and 


Of Hiſtory. 
No Subject affordeth us more delight than 
Hiſtory. And what can be more profitable 
(faith Diodorus Siculus) than ſitting on the Stage 
of Humane Life, to be made wiſe by their 
Example, who have trod the Path of Error 


and Danger before us. 


Among all the Ancient Writers, thoſe of 
the Greeks challenge the firſt Rank; as, Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and Polybius, &c. 


As for thoſe other that Cicero mentions, viz, Hiſtories loft. 
| Pherecydes, Hellanicus, Acuſilas, Phylli tas, Ag atho- | | | 


cles, Theopompus, Ephorus, Calli ſtbenes, Timæus, 


Clitarobus, Silenus, they are all or moſt of them 
loſt: As alſo thoſe Latins that wrote the An- The Hiſtory of 
cient Reman Hiſtory, viz. The Pontifices, An- e Converſum 


of Britany, 


nals, Fabius Pictor, Marcus Portius Cato, Lucius teen by El- 


Piſo, Cælius Anti pater, Caius Vannius, Vennonius, vanus Avallo- 
Clodius, Aſiſo, Accius, Lucius Siſenna; and thoſe nius. 4 Book 


indeed were the Authors out of whom Titus Hiled Liber 


Livius (who is better half diſmembred) and N I 


before him Sallaſt (imperfect alſo) Collected 2% wirks of 


their Works, Plagianiſm being greatly pra- st. Ambroſe 


ctiſed among the Ancients; the -Greeks and are lf loft. 


Latins often Tranſcribing each other. Thus S e Pe- 


.ets in Poetry 


A Tuſtin is found to borr ow all from Trogus Pom- ond the Hiſtoris 
eius, and Fulius Solinus in ſome meaſure did ans hereafter. 
the like by Pliny. So Lucian and Apuleins (both * Plagiary a- 


living at the ſame time) ſeverally tranſcribed mong Au- 
Lucius Pratenſis, and paſſed their Works under hors. 


their own Names; One being Entituled Lu- 
einus, and the Other Aureus Aſinus. So Simo- 


crates in his Tract de Wlo, dealt with Diodorus 
Siculus; and Eratofthenes Tranſlated Timot hene 

de Inſulis. Strabo reports the ſame of Eudorus 

and Ariſton in the Treatiſe 3 Nili. Clemens 

Alexandrinus obſerves many Examples among 
the Greeks ; and Pliny tells, that in Conferring 
his Authors, he found many to be deſcribed 
| __ Veroa- 
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Verbatim, without the latter mentioning thoſe . 


had paſſed-before. Ovid did not ſpare tg 
make himſelf beholden to Parthenius Chiu, 


and Virgil's Works ſtand indebted to many; 


his Eclogues from Theozrirms ; Georgicks from 
Heſiod and Arat; his Fneids from Homer 


the Exploit of Sino» and the Trojan Horſe, 
Lib. 2. ( as Macrobius obſerves) from Piſander. 
Ageſilaus corrects Herodotus, fo doth Epboras He- 
lianicus; and Timeus doth the like by Ephorys, 
as well as Ægeſippus by Foſepbhas: And indeed, 
Plato is by ſome accuſed of Confuſion ; Ari- 
ſtotle of Obſcurity ; Virgil of Plagianiſm; 
Tully of Diſorderly Stile. Trogas condemns 
Livys Orations for Fictions: Horace and Plau- 
tus diſagree : Boroaldas furiouſly oppoſes Ser- 
wins: Pliny is ſaid to overflow with too much 
matter: Lucilius damned for Hobling Verſe : 
Saluſt accuſed of Affectation. So in the Art 


of Coſmimetry ( which contains the Diviſion 


of Coſmography and Geography) Eratoſfthenes 
has one way explained it, Strabo another, Pto- 


lemey another, Dionyſius another, Marinus ano- 


ther, &c. By which it appears the Ancients 
were but Men like our ſelves; and Plagiary 
had beginning long before Printing. See our 
Treatiſe of Ignorance in the Ancients. 


By what hath been ſaid, it can appear no 


wWoonder, that ſeveral Authors are loſt in their 


Works, tho' their Names are not quite Obli- 


viated ; many having acted therein, as Polydor 


Virgil the Italian by our Nation, in temp. 
Hen, VIII. who, that his own Hiſtory might 
paſs for currant, burned and embezled the beſt 


and moſt ancient Records of our Cathedral 
Churches, Priories and Abbies, having a large 


Commiſſion under the Great Seal to ſearch 


for all ſuch Monuments, Manuſcripts, Re- 
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Of Hiſtory. 
cords, &c. as were of uſe to his Work; where- 
in he had the Ill Judgment, Ill Luck or Malice 


to do very ill, nothing being tolerably perform- 
ed but the Life of Henry 7th; wherein he took 


more than ordinary pains, becauſe he intend- 


ed the Dedication to his Son Henry the 8th. 


By much the ſame Practice Greece got the Name 


of being the Mother of Arts and Sciences; for 
which ſee Vol. 2. p. 46. in our Treatiſe of 


GRAMMAR and LANGUAGES, and in the 
beginning of the Treatiſe of PHYSICK. See 


among the Hiſtorians hereafter. EY 
Among thoſe for pure Stile and Hiſtory, Hiſtorians fox 
are, 1. Tully, in whoſe Boſom ( faith a cer- Pure Stile. 


tain Author) the Treaſury of Eloquence ſeems 


to have been lock'd up; nor are there thoſe 


wanting who prefer him above all other : 
Yet is, 2. Cornelius Tacitus eſteemed the Prince 


of Hiſtorians; and Tullius Cicero confeſſeth that, 


3. Ceſar of all Orators ſpoke the moſt elo- 
quent Latin; ſome of whoſe Works are loſt, 


” as his Epiſtles, . his Aſtronomy „Cc. 5 4. Titu 8 


Livius, whoſe Decads carry an elegant Sweet- 
neſs, and pleaſing Variety in them. 5. Quin- 


tus Curtius preſenteth his Life of Alexander as 
a Pattern for a brave Prince; and his Stile for 
an Example of Eloquence, aſſiſted with ſound 
Judgment. 6. Saluſt, honoured with the Ti- 
tle of Hiſtoriæ Pater, commended for the Rich 


Speech and Phraſe he abounds with, and e- 


ſeemed for his Sentential Brevity. And this 
may ſuffice for a Touch on Eloquent Hiſtori- 


ans; now let us proceed to the Writers of 
General and Eſpecial Hiſtory; Wherefore, 
to omit Sanchoniathon, a Phænician Hiſtoriogra- 


pher, Co-temporary with Gideon, the I/raelitiſh 


Judge, who wrote 9 Books of the Ancient 
Theology and Hiſtory of Phenicia, of which 


are 
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290 O Hiffory. 
and in Euſebius, ( but Mr. Dodwell thinks it > 
all Counterfeit.) We come to 


—_— I. HERODOTUS of Halicarnaſſus. He re- 
Haucarnel. lates the Acts of Cyrus; The Affairs of the 
5 Per ſian Monarchy; Of Lydia, Media, Egypt 

eſpecially ; alſo of the Ionians, of Athens, and 
the Spartan and Corinthian Kings; is an excel- 
lent and very elegant Hiſtorian ; and as he 
was the eldeſt in Time, fo was he in Eſteem ; 
for his Nine Books, at their Rehearſal in the 
Olympick Games, obtained the Names of the 
Nine Muſes ; and Cicero ſtiles him Hiſtoriarum 
Parens. His Hiftory is continued for the Space 
of 200 Years, viz. From Gyges King of Perſia 
to the Flight of Xerxes, and the Perſians out of 
Greece, which was A. M. 3485. He Flourifhed 
2 '- ns 2-238 | 
 -Fhucydides. | 2. THUCYDIDES the Athenian ſucceeds He: 
. wodotus and his Hiſtory, from the Flight of Ner- 
kei to the 21ſt Year of the Peloponeſian War, 
embracing the Space of 70 Years. Of this 
 Thucydides we know nothing certain but what 
he tells us himſelf: It's faid of him, that he 
being at the Ohmpic Games, very young, when 
Herodotus read his Hiſtory there; and Weep- 
ing at what he heard, Herodotus told his Fa- 
ther, He eſteem'd him happy in a Son that 
diſcover'd ſo early an Affection to the Works 
of the Muſes. However, he was unjuſtly 
Baniſn'd by Cleon's Faction; during which 
Exile he writ the Hiſtory aforeſaid in 8 Books, 
but died before he had finiſh'd it. Demoſthenes | 
was ſo much taken with his Stile, that he 
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1 8 z. XENOPHON the Artick Bee and Athenian Xenophoii. 
Muſe, begins at.the end of Thucydides, and in We 


7 Books comprehends the Event of 40 Years 


Wars between the chief Cities of Greece, to the 


* 4 * * 


Battel of Mantinea, A. M. 3600. He was a 


Philoſopher and a General; He ſtuck to So- 


crates, and taking up Arms, he Entred Byxan- 
rium. In the 95 Olympiad he made a me- 


morable Retreat under Cyrus the Younger, of 
which he hath left us. the Hiſtory ; And was 


Banifſh'd Athens for Siding with Cyrus. Having > 


followed Ageſilaus into Aſia, he retired to Scnl- 


lus, ftudied Philoſophy, and compoſed his 


Works till the Lacedemonians being ſubdued by 
Epaminandas, he withdrew to Corinth, and died, 
. nf 4 


4. DIODORUS SICULUS livd in Augaſturs 
time: He wrote his Bibliotheque, or Univerſal Hi- 


ry 


ſtory of almoſt all the World in 40 Books; the 5 
Firſt diſcourſing of the Original of the World, 
the Egyptians, Aſſyitians, Lybian and Greek An- 
tiquities, and other Nations before the Trojan 
War; The other 35 contain a Series of Years, 
no leſs than 1138, from the Trojan War to 
Fulius Cæſar. (Of all theſe there are but 15 
Books extant.) He was 30 Years about it, 


and Travelled (as Polybius and our Camb den 
did) into the Places he mentioned, for the ſake 


Diodorus 
Siculus. 


of Certainty: His Stile is both clear and 


F. TITUS LIVIUS a paduan, prince of tlie La- 


tin Hiſtory, continued from the Building Rome 
A. M. 3912. to the 4th Year before the Birth 


Titus Livius. 


of Chriſt, which was the 47th Year of Au- | 
fur He came to Rome, where Auguſtus 


elp'd him with means to have Faithful Me- 


moirs for the Compoſure of his Hiſtory, part 


gf Which he wrote. 5 Rome, and the reſt at 


2 Naple 2 
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Naples. After Auguſtus's Death he returned to 


Padua, and dy'd the very ſame Day with Ovid 


Cteſias Cni- 
dias. 


in the fourth of Tiberius. 


nor do theſe follow in Order. His Hiſtory 
is of 746 Years. He got vaſt Reputation by 
his Hiſtory, and ſome ſay he was as great in 
his Genius, as the Romans were in their Em. 
pire. --- 3% ed org 
6. CTESIAS CNIDIAS, Phyſician to 4r- 
taxerxes King of Perſia, compoſed the Hiſtory 


of the Kings of AHria, Babylon, and Perſia, in 
20 Books, having brought it down from N. 


nus, as far as the th Year after the taking of 


Athens by Lyſander. He wrote about 4. M. 3564. 


Plutarch. 


In the Expedition of Cyrus againſt his Bro- 


ther Artaxerxes. 


7. PLUTARCHUS of Cheronea in Brotia, 2 


great Philoſopher, Hiſtorian and Orator. He 


Travelled into Greece and Egypt, and took Me- 


moirs of the Curioſities he met with. At Rome 


Trajanus honour'd him with the Conſular 
Dignity, made him Intendant of Illyricum, &c. 


after which he return'd into his own Country, 


where 'tis likely he died, perhaps in the Reign 
of Antoninus Pius. His Lives and Morals are 


well known; and Gaza ſaith, That if the 
World ſhould be put to the choice of receiving 


one only Author (beſides the Scriptures,) and 


burn the reſt, they would preſerve his Works. 


| Arrianus. 


140. and in Eight Books wrote the Life and 
9. DI0- 


He wrote about Fifty Lives of theſchief Greeks 
and Romans, and his Morals are highly eſteem- 


ed among the Learned. He Flouriſhed 2. C. 


100. : onal] e 
8. ARRIANUS of Nicomedia,flouriſhed A.C. 


Acts of Alexander the Great. 


Livy wrote 14 
Decads, or 140 Books, but there are only 
3 Decads, and half a Fifth, or 45 Books left, 


Of Hiſtory. 
9. DIONYSIUS HALICARNASSUS wrote 


accurately the Roman Hiſtory, continued to 
the beginning of the Firſt Punick War, and 


W 
Dionyſius 
alicar. 


the 489 Year from the building of Rome. His 


firſt xx Books are all extant, in which he 
reaches to the 212 Year of that City. He 
Flouriſhed in the Time of Auguſtus Ceſar. . 

10. POLYBIUS of Megalopolis. He was Ma- 


Polybius, 


ſter, Counſellor, and Companion of Scipio 


the Younger, who 4. M. 3800 razed Car- 


thage. His Roman Hiſtory begins from the 
firſt Punick War, and his Greek Hiſtory (of 
the Acbæans) from the 43d Year after Alex- 


ander the Great. Of 40 Books he wrote, there 
are but 5 of the Firſt left, and the Epitomies 


of 12 others. He was ſent Ambaſſador to 


Scipio and Lælius. He writ his Hiſtory there, 


having made ſeveral Voyages to the Places 


he was to treat of, as did Diodorus Siculus and 
our Famous Cambden. He died AÆtat. 82. 
11. SALUSTIUS, a Latin Hiſtorian, born 


at Amiternum in Italy, bred in Rome, where he 
had ſeveral Important Employments, but his 


Rome, and contracted a ſtrict Friendſhip with 


C. Criſpus 
Saluſtius. 


looſe way of Living occaſioned his being ba- | 


niſhed the Senate. He was taken in Adulte- 
ry by Milo, and whip'd for that Offence. Af- 
terwards Cæſar reſtored him to the Dignity 


of a Senator, and ſent him to Numidia, which 


he pillaged, and returned with vaſt Riches, 


and purchaſed thoſe Gardens to this Day 


called the Salluſtian Gardens. We have only 


ſome Fragments of his Chief Hiſtory ; of all 
whoſe Parts of Roman Hiſtory, little is left, 


beſides the Conſpiracy of Cataline, ſuppre#'d_ 
by the Conſul Cicero 60 Years before the. 


Birth of Chriſt, and the War of Fugurth, 
managed by Cains Marius the Conſul, 44 Ws 


0-3 Years 


Julius Ceſar. 5 


Velleius Pa- 
terculus. 


Years before the Conſpiracy of Cataline aſore. 
ſaid. Some blame him for his far-fetchel 
Metaphors, and obſolete Phraſes, yet he i; 
eſteemed the moſt conſiderable Author of the 
Roman Hiſtory. He died about A. R. 719. 


12. FULIUS cÆSAR, wrote his own 
Acts in the Gallick and Civil Wars, from the 
696. A. U. C. to the 706. and comprized 
them 1n Commentaries upon every Year. See 
Commentaries in the Parts of Hiſtory before, 
1 TT Ke. 

13. VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, 2 Lais 


Hiſtorian in Tiberiuss Time. He was Colo- 
nel of Horſe, afterwards commanded a Legi- 


on, then was made Queſtor, and at laſt Fi. 
berius's Lieutenant-General in the Armies of 
Germany and Hungary. Afterwards he applied 


himſelf to an Abridgment of Hiſtory where- 


of we have loſt a great part. He compoſed 


an Epitome of the Reman Hiſtory, brought 


down to 32 Years after Chriſt's Birth, that 


is, the x6th Year of Tiberius. He is exact in 


Cornel. Ta- 
citus. 


and Sejanus. 


his Chronology, and has a good Stile, but 
praiſeth Auguſtus's Party too much, and 
gives ridiculous Commendations of Tiberius 


' x4. CORNELIUS TACITUS, wrote from 


the Death of Auguſtus to the Reign of Trajan 


in 20 Books, of which the 5 laſt contain the 


_ Hiſtory of Tiberius. Much of his Hiſtory and 
Annals are loſt. The laſt Eleven Books, viz. 


from the 11th to the 21ſt (which are all ex- 
tant) reach from the 8th Year of Claudius to 


the beginning of Veſpaſian, and beſieging Fe- 
ruſalem by Titus which was A. P. 72. He 


flouriſhed under Adrian the Emperor, tho' by 
ſome *tis thought he writ under Trajan the 


Emperor, and not before. He alſo writ 2 
i Piece 


Of Hiftory. 


Piece of the Inhabitants of Germany, and the 


Life of Agricola. 


15. SUETONIUS was Secretary of State to 


A the Emperor Adrian, from which, ſome fay, 


he was depoſed. for his Intimacy with the 
Empreſs Sabina. This Diſgrace put him up- 
on compoſing the Lives of the firſt 12 Empe- 
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Tranquillus 
Suetonius. 
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rors to the Death of Domitian, and 98th Year 


of Chriſt, a Book of equal Profit and Plea- 
fure, and wrote ſo true, tis ſaid he wrote 


with the ſame Liberty they lived. Pliny the 
Younger was his Intimate Friend. We have 


alſo aTreatiſe of his De Claris Grammaticis, and 


wanting, with many other Pieces. 
16. DION CASSIUS, born at Nice in By- 


another of the Rhetoricians, moſt of which is 


Dion Caſſius. 


tbinia, in the 3d Century commanded in 
frica, and governed Pannonia, he was 22 Years 
in compoſing his Roman Hiſtory, and wrote 


from e£neas, or the building of Rome, down 
981 Tears, to A. D. 231, in which Lear he 


Was Conſul, with Alexander Severus Emperor. 
Of his 80 Books, ſcarce 25 (from 36 to 6x, 


and the beginning of Nero) are extant now. 


He is reported to be Partial for Ceſar againſt 
Pompey, for Anthony againſt Cicero, and to 

have abuſed Seneca. His Hiſtory is wrote 

with abundance of Spirit and Clearneſs, and 
contains many delicate Harangues  _ 


17. HERODIANUS, Son of Appolonius of Herodianus. 


Alexandria, wrote the Hiſtory of his own 
Time, in 8 Books, from the Death of M. An- 


toninus the Philoſopher, or A. C. 181. to the 


Murder of the Gordiani in Africa, A. D. 241. 


rendred into pure Latin by Angelus Politianus. 
"Tis from him we have the Ceremony of the 
Apotheoſis of the Roman Emperors. 


U 4 9 5 18. O- 
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Zonaras. 


Eutropius. 


Ammianus 
Miarcellinus. 


Jornandes. 


Procopius. 


nian, and Valens the Emperor. . 
21. FORNANDES, a Goth, wrote the Hi- 
ſtory of his own Nation to his own Time, 
that was A. C. 550. 1 = 1 
22. PROCOPIUS, born at Ceſarea in Pale 
ſtine, and Secretary or Chancellor to Belliſari- 


Of Higtory. 


18. FOHANNES ZONARAS, of By ſanti- 
um (or Conſtantinople) at which Court he had 


great Employs, but became a Monk. He 
wrote from Auguſtus to his own Time, 4. D. 


1117. The chief of the Oriental Affairs and 
Emperors, he digeſted in his 2d and 3d 
Tomes of his Annals, of which he compoſed 
3 Vol. 1ſt, The Hiſtory of the Fes, à Mund. 
Cond. to the taking of Feruſalem. 24, Of the 


Romans, ab Urb. Cond. to Conſtantine the Great. 


za, Of what happened from this Emperor 


to Alexis Comnenus's Death, A. 1118. Zonaras 


is continued by Nicetas Gregoras, and he by 


Chalcondylas. 


19. EUTROPIUS an Italian, wrote the E- 
pitome of the Roman Hiſtory in 10 Books, to 
the Death of TFovinian, A. D. 368. He was 
_ preſent in the Expedition of Julian into Per- 
ſia, and flouriſhed under Valens the Emperor, 


and recounts the moſt memorable Actions 
that happened in the Roman Empire from its 


firſt Foundation, to the Reign of Valens, to 


whom he dedicated his Work. 


20. AMUMIANUS MARCELLINUS, a Græ- 


cian that Warred long under Julian in Gallia, 
and Germany, and wrote the Hiſtory of the 


Romans, in 31 Books, but the 14th to the 3 1ſt 


are all that are extant, deſcribing at large the 
Acts of Copſtantius, Fulian, Fovinian, Valenti- 


ut, General to the Emperor Fuſtinian. He 


wrote 7 or 8 Books, 2 whereof was of the 
Wars of Belliſarius with the Perſians, Abridg d 


by 
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by. Photius, 2 of that of the Vandals and 4 of 
the Goths, beſides the Secret Hiſtory of Fu- 
ſtinian and his Wife, which is now Printed, 
and is ſo outragious, that it is thought to be a 
11 8 _ Agathyas. 
223. AGATHYAS of Smirna, continues Pro- Bathyas. 
copius from the 27th of Fuſtinian, A. D. 5 54. to 
A. D. 566, the Wars of Narſes, with the Goths 
and Franks, GC. 3 
24. PAULUS DIACONUS of Aquileja , Paulus Diaco- 
Chancellor to Deſiderius, King of Lombardy. nus 
He wrote the Hiſtory of the Lombards, A. DP). 
TE HAITHENUS , an Armenian, firſt a Haithenus. 
Soldier, then a Monk, and coming into 
France, A. C. 1307, was commanded by Pope 
Clement V. to write the Empire of the Tartars 
in Aſia, and other Oriental Kingdoms. 
26. LAONICUS CHALCONDYLAS , an Laonicus 
Athenian, wrote of the Turks in 10 Books Chalcondy- 
from Ottoman, An. 1300. to Mahomet II. who“ - 
took Conſtantinople, A. D. 1453, and continu- 
ed his Hiſtory to Anno 1464. C 
27. LUITPRANDUS of Ticinum, wrote in Luitprandus. 
| 5 Books, the Hiſtory of the Principal Affairs 
of all the Kingdoms in Europe commencing, 
. 96h ini; WY 
, 28. SIGEBERT, a Monk in Brabant, wrote Sigebert. 
his Chronicon from A. D. 381 to A. D. 
by 12. of the French, Britiſh , and German Af- 
. w» is 
| 29. SAXO GRAMATICUS wrote the Da- Saxo Grama- 
| | Hiſtory, from utmoſt Antiquity to his *<%s- 
own Time, and King Canutus 6th almoſt to 


i A; $206; beg | 5 
30. CONRADUS deſcribed the Affairs of Conradus. 
Germany, from 200 Years after the Flood, to 

A. D. 1230, _— 
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Bonfinius. 


% Bey. 


Johannes A- 31. JOHANNES AE NTIN Ns, wrote the 


ventinus. Annals of the Boii, and Memorable Matters of 
the Germans in 7 Books from the Flood, to 


V 
Johannes 32. JOHANNES NAUCLERUS, from the 
Nauclerus. beginning of the World, to A. D. 150. 
Albertus 33. ALBERTUS CRANTZIUS of the Sax- 


Crantzius. ons, Vandals, and the Northern Kingdoms of 


Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Gothlaud, to Am | 


Johannes - "ITE Th 
— Sleida, near Cologne; he ſpent moſt of his Vouth 
8 in France with Cardinal Bellai, and gain'd vaſt 
Reputation by his Hiſtory, which is writ with 


a wonderful deal of Politeneſs. He died in 


156, having wrote the Hiſtory of Luther, 


and the Conteſts in Germany about Religion, 
the Affairs of Cha. V. Emperor, and other 
Kings of Europe, from A. D. 1517. to A.1556. 


Philippus 25. PHILIPUS COMINEUS, wrote in 5 
Comineus. 


Italy and Naples, and 8 Books of the Acts of 


5 Lewis XI. and Charles Duke of Burgundy. = 
JohnFroifard. 36. FROISARDUS, born at Valenciennes in 


Hainault, in the 15th Century; the Queen of 
England valued him highly, and he Dedicated 


his Chronicle to Edward III. her Husband. F 
He wrote of the ſharp Wars that were be- 
tween the Engliſh and French, as alſo of Spain, 


from An. 1326. to An. 1400. 


Hieronymus. 37. HIERONYMUS OSORIUS, wrote the 


Portugals Navigations. 5 

Antonius 38. ANTONIUS BONFINIUS , in Four 
Decads, and half, wrote of the Hungarian 
Kings, to the Death of Mathias. +" _ 
NE OD „ 39. PO- 


34. FOHANNES SLEIDANUS, born at 


He wrote alſo a Chronicle from the Flood, 
Tranſlated into Engliſh by the Name of the 


Books, the Expedition of Charles VIII. into 
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2309. POLYDOR VIRGIL, of Urbin, in Italy. — Vir- 
He wrote a Piece de In ventoribus Rerum, and — | 
coming over into England to receive the Pe- 
ter-Pence, the Prince made him Arch-deacon 
of Wells, he wrote of Prodigies, and afterwards 
compleated the Hiſtory of England in 26 
Books, to the Death of King Henry VII. See 
before Page 288. in this Treatiſe, NO 
40. FUSTINUS flouriſhed A. C. 150. Li- Juſtinus. 
ving in the Reign of Antoninus Pius, and wrote 
compendiouſly of all Nations, or moſt of em 
from Ninus, King of Mhhria to the 25th of 
Auguſtus, compiled out of the 44 Books of 
Trogus 21 A OURS. 4 | 5 _ 5 
41. FAMES USHER, Archbiſhop of Ar- 1 vd. 
magh in Ireland, born in Dublin, 1 780. where James Uſher. 
he was alſo bred under his Uncle, and gave 
FF extraordinary Proof of his Parts and Capaci- 
ty. King James I. gave him the Archbi- 
ſhoprick of Armagh in 1626, and in 1640 he 
came into England, as thinking it unſafe to ſtay 
there in the Wars. The Univerſity of Leyden 
| courted him to the Place of Honorary Profeſ- 
ſor. And Cardinal Richlieu, ſent him his Pi- 
b | &ure, with large Promiſes, and Toleration, 
if he would be pleaſed to come to France; but 
he declined it. At the Sight of the Mur- 
ther of King Charles I. from the Counteſs of 
| 


 Peterborough's Houſe near Whitedall, he ſwoon'd ” | 
away, and being carried to his Bed, is ſaid £ i 
to have Prophecy'd what happened in Eng- — 


, land ever ſince. The Archbiſhop ſickned a 
while after, and died of a Pleuriſie, March 21. 

C 1655, and was ſolemnly buried at Weſtminſter, 

3 in St. Eraſmus's Chappel. The King of Den- 


mark, and Cardinal Richlieu, would gladly 
have bought his Library. He wrote the Hi- 
| ſtory of Godeſcalck a Monk of the Abbey of 
= SR — Orbay. 


"ny 


= Annals of the World, from the Origin of 


Sir William 
Dugdale. 


AC MES bb 


Of Hiſtory. 
Orbay. A Treatiſe of the Antient Religion 
of Ireland. His Chronological Hiſtory or 


Time. A Collection of the Epiſtles of St. 
Ignatius, Barnabas, and Polycarp, Antiquitates 


Eccleſiarum Britanicarum, Syntagma de Editione 
70 Interpretum, which laſt the Learned Valefius 
hath ſince confuted in a Letter to the Arch- 


biſhop. 


42. DUGDALE, born in 1605 at Sbuſtocl, 
in Warwickſhire, a great Antiquary, and very 


induſtrious, he tranſcribed the Epitaphs at 


in England. The Hiſtory of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral in London. Monaſticon Anglicanum, 3 Vol. 
The Antiquities of Warwickſhire. Origines Fu- 
diciales. TheHiſtory of Imbanking and Drain- 


3 eroſus. 


Trogus Pom- 


peius. 


St. Pauls, and procured the Coats of Arms be- 
longing to the Monuments; travelled into the 


moſt conſiderable Places of England, gather- 


ing all the Monuments of Antiquity as he 


paſs d. After the Reſtoration of King Cha. II. 
he was Knighted, and died in 1685. His 
Works are a ſhort View of the late Troubles 


ing the ſeveral Marſhes. All in Folio, &c. 


43. BEROSUS, a Chaldean born, was Prieſt 
of Belus, he was famous in the time of Ptolo- 
mæus Philadeiphus. He wrote a Hiſtory of Chal- 
dea, which the Ancients ſpeak well of. The 
Athenians Erected a Statue to him according 

to Pliny; Fuſtin Martyr ſays, he was Father 
of the Sibilla Cumana, and if it be ſo, ſhe dif- 
fers from her who lived in the time of Tar- 


uiniu t. 


rian, born in the Country of the Vocontii in 


Gallia Narbonenſi. He lived in the time of Au- 


guſtus, and wrote a Hiſtory in 42 Books, the 


Abridg- 


44. TROGUS POMPEIUS, a Latin Hiſto- 


pal Mm... 
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Of Hiſtory. 
Abridgment of which by Tuſtin, occaſioned 
the Loſs of Trogus's larger Book. 
45. EUSEBIUS, Biſhop. of Cæſarea in Pa- 
left ine, was a Learned Prelate, and the greateſt 
Writer of his Time, in great Favour with 
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Euſebius 
Pamphilus. 


Conſtantine, whoſe Life he wrote in 4 Books, 
together with an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, an 


_ Hiſtorical Abſtract and a Chronology, with 


an infinite Number of other Pieces, particu- 


larly Præparatio Evangelica, &c. His Modera- 


tion joyn'd to his Learning and Parts, ren- 
dred him acceptable , and won him great 


Friends. He dy'd Circ. 440. St. Ferom Tranſ- 


lated his Chronology, which ended at the 


20th Year of Conſtantine, and continued to the 


Conſulſhip of Valens and Yalentinian, and owns 


that Euſebizs had read not only the Works of 


the Greek Hiſtorians, Philoſophers and Divines, 
but alſo thoſe of the Egyprians and Phenicians. 
Arnald of Pontae and Foſeph Scaliger publiſh'd 
this Chronology of Euſebius, and John Chri- 
E ſtopherſon and Henry de Valois his 10 Books of 
_ Eeclefiaſtical Hiſtory ; and other Learned Men 


have Printed ſeveral of his Writings. — 
Mr. Le Clerc, Baronius, and ſeveral of the An- 
cients charge -him with Arianjſm : but not- 
withſtanding ſome uncautious Expreſſions in 


his Writings, Dr. Cave has ſufficiently Vin- 


dicated him from this Imputation, - Citing ſe- 


veral Places from him inconſiſtent with the 
Principles of that Hereſy; and that in the 


Management of this myſterious Controverſy, 


he delivered himſelf in the Language of A. 


lexander, Biſhop of Alexandria, St. Athanaſius, 


Baſil, &c. all Celebrated Defenders of the Or- 


. thodox Faith. 


46, BEDE 


er 4 


3 0 Hiftry, 


Beds. 46. BE DE the Venerable, a good Man, l 


the greateſt Scholar of his time, was Born at 
Yarrow in Durbam. He was bred under St. Joln 
of Beverley, and became a Monk in the Place 


where he was Born, and grew acquainted 


with all ſorts of Learning. He was of a ſweet 
_ engaging Diſpoſition. Some write that Pope 
Sergius 1. ſent for him to Rome, but others is 


he never ſtirr'd out of his Cell. He dyd in 


734. eftat.63. and lyes Buried at Durbam. His 
Works compoſe 8 Volumes. See more amongſt 

the beſt Writers of General Hiſtory follow- 
| Munſter. 55 SEBASTIAN MUNSTER, à German 
Monk turn'd Proteſtant about 1529 ; ſo good 
4 Mathematician, and ſo good an Hebrician, 


8 » 


that he was called the Strabo, and Eſdras of 
Germany, His Tranſlations of. the Old Teſta- 
ment, Tobit, and St. Matthew's Goſpel out of 
Hebrew into Latin, are much eſteemed ; as alſo 
his Hebrew Grammar, his Chaldaick one, and 


-- ee at Bean aees; SG <=: 
ir W. Ra-. 48. Sir WALTER RALEIGH, Son of Wal- 
leib. rer Raleigh Eſa; Born at Budely in Dewvonſbire; 
3 Tho bred in the Univerſity and Inns of Court, 
Is Aſtrology his Circumſtances forced him to the Land- 
and Naviga - Service of Ireland, where the Lord Grey and 
tion. he differing, both were ſent for to be heard 
. before the Council- Table. Raleigh ſtated his 
Cauſe to that Advantage, that the Queen took 

particular Notice of him, and afterwards made 

him Captain of her Guards, Governor of Vir- 

ginia, 2 Place of his own Difeovery, &c. 


(Manley attributes his Riſe to another Acci- 


dent: ſee in ASTROLOGY.) But after her 


Heath being accuſed of a Deſign to oy 


COL ASSSA LC AA +> 


his Coſmography ; for which ſee more in the 
Writers of General Hiſtory hereafter. He died } 


4 
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the State, he was found Guilty, and Con- 


demn'd: But before it was executed, he con- 


tinued in Priſon for above 13 Years; during 
which time, he wrote his Elaberate Hiſtory 
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of che World. Deſirous at laſt of his Liberty, 


he propos d the Obtaining of a Rich Mine of 
Gold diſcover'd to him in the Indies, which 


was accepted: But Gundamore, the Spaniſh Am- 
baſſador, coming to hear of it, ſent to the Indies 


to provide for his CG, ſo that his Voyage 
prov'd unſucceſsful. At his Return Gundamore 


ſo exclaim'd againſt him to the King for 


Breach of Peace, that he re-committed him 
to the Tower, where he ſent for Mr. Burre, who 
had Printed the Firſt Volume of his Hiſtory, 
and asked him how it had fold? Mr. Burre 


Anſwered, It had Undone him. At which 


Sir Walter fetching a Sigh, took the Unprinted 
Part, and Burnt it ; adding, This Ungrateful 
World is unworthy of it. After this, being 
| brought to the Place of Execution, he made 2 


few Confeflions, and other Denials of the ſe- 


veral things laid to his Charge, and chearfully 


ſubmitted his Neck to the Axe. He alſo writ 


the Cabinet-Council, An Account of his Ca- 


tholick Majeſty's Power and Riches; The 


Riſe and Ruin of the Saracen Empire. Of 
Mines, and Tryals of Minerals. The Prero- 


ative of Parliaments in England. Inſtructi- 


ons to his Son and his Poſterity, &'c. His 
Cuſtom was to Sleep five Hours, to Diſ- 
2 two, and to give the reſt to his Buſi- 


49. HOLLAND (Philemon) did at Trinity- 


College in Cambridge, Commence M. D. but 


fix'd at Coventry. He Tranſlated a World of 


Holland. 


Hiſtory-Books, which occaſioned this Punn 


upon him: 


Hol- 
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Of Miſtry. 


Holland with his Tranſlations doth ſo fill us, 
He will not let Suetonius be Tranquillus. 


Ihe moſt Eminent of his Tranſlations 18 
Cambden's Britannia. Tis obſervable of him, 
that One Pen ſerv'd him to Write out a large 


Of other Eminent Hiſtorians (who were 


of Britiſh Extraction) we ſhall ſpeak preſently 


under the Title of Britiſh Hiſtorians : But 
firſt T will give a brief Narration 7 


Of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians of the Jews, 


Of theſe and 
others, ſee 
hereafter un- 
der their ſe- 
veral Heads. 


* 


Fl. Joſephus. 


Heathens, and Chriſtians. 


The Fews of Alexandria ſent him in 40 
to Caligula at Rome, who Treated him very Ill. 


He alſo took another Voyage to Rome in the 


Reign of Claudius, The laſt Edition of his 


Works which are ſo much Efteem'd, is that of 


Paris in 1640. * 
FLAVIUS fFOSEPHUS the Hiſtorian, 2 


Few who writ in Greek: He was of Noble 
Birth by his Father Matrathiar, deſcended 


from the High Prieſts, and by his Mother of 


the Blood-Royal of the Macehabees, Born A. C. 
37. under Caligula, and Lived under Domitian. 
At 16 Years of Age he betook himſelf to the 


Sect of the Eſſenes, and then to the Phariſees; 


and having been ſucceſsful in a Journey to 


Rome, upon his Return to Fudza, he was made 
Captain-General of the Galilæans. Being ta- 
ken Priſoner by Veſpaſian, he foretold his 


Coming to the Empire, and his own Delive- 
rance by his means. He accompany'd Titus 


at the Siege of Feruſalem, and writ his Wars of 


the 


PHILO JU DAs, a Platonick Philoſopher. 


k , 
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* the ewe, which Titus ordered to be put in the 
' Publick Library. Afterwards he lived as a 

Roman Citizen, and wrote the reſt of his 

Works, of which the Martyrdom of the Mac- 

chabees is the moſt Eloquent. See his own Ac- 
J ⁰ oo: . . 

ARNOBIUS the Elder, an Affican in 297, Arnobius, 
taught Rhetorick at Sicca, a City of Numidia; 

and was Lactantius's Maſter. He turn'd Chri- 
ſtian in the Reign of Diocleſian. See here- 

— 4 MIS 09 Poe 
_-» LACTANTTIUS (Lucius Cælius Firmianus) LaQantius; 
lived in the 3d Century, and at the beginning 

of the 4th. Arnobius taught him Rhetorick, 

f he was afterwards Profeſſor at Nicomedia. 

The Emperor Conſtantine made him Præceptor 
Ido his Son Criſpus Cæſar. He was look'd upon 
as one of the moſt Eloquent Men of his Time, . 
. | and therefore called The Chriſtian Cicero, He 74, chriſtian 
died in a very mean Condition, according to Cicero. 
8 Euſebius. He writ Books of Inſtitutions, De — 
f | AMortibus Perſecutorum, &c. See hereafter in the 

Writers of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, His Works 
> | were Printed at Oxford in 1684. *Tis certain 
( D 
al  OROSIUS, a Prieſt of Terragona in Spain, and Paulus Orgs 
of | Diſciple of St. Auſtin in the 5th Century. By us. 
C. St. Auſtin's Advice he writ his Hiſtory in 7 
Books, from the beginning of the World, till 
| the 416 of Cbriſt. His Books are good find _ 

uſeful, but he was no great Maſter of the 
„ Or Cog 5 
SOCRATES, not the Philoſopher, but Scho- Socrates? 
laſtian; fo called, beeauſe be pleaded, and 
alſo compoſed a Hiſtory which begins where 
Euſebius (before named p. 301.) ends, and con- 
tinues down to the Emperor Theodoſius, Junior. 

In his Hiſtory he has taken great Pains, and 

TCT ſewn 
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Theodoret. 


_ Of Hiltbry. 
ſhewn no little Judgment. He flonriſhed 4». 
440. The beſt Edition of his Works is that of 
Par ( ohh Fern gn TS 


' THEODORET, Biſhop of Cyra, a Town of | 
Syria, born at Antioch, a Diſciple to Chryſoſtom; 


at firſt he favour'd the Neſforians, but after-, 


wards wrote Learnedly againſt them. The 


Eutychians depoſed him in the pretended Sy- 


nod of Epheſus, but he was afterwards re- 


eſtabliſn'd in the General Council of Chalce- 


don, Anno 451. After which we do not hear any 


more of him in Hiſtory, tho ſome ſay he did 


not die till 460, or 470. His Works are a ſuffi- 


cient Evidence of the Greatneſs of his Learn- 


ing, and the Beauty of his Genius; the laſt 
Edition of his Writings was by. P. Sermond, 


1642, in 4 Vol. Greek and Latin; the two Firſt 


contain Scripture-Comment ; the zd, an Ex- 


poſition of the Epiſtles of St. Paul; Five Books 
of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, which begin 


with the Hereſy of Arrius, and reach to the 


_ publiſhed by Garnier. He lived in the th 
CCG 1 
Juohn Fox. 


time of Theodoſius, Junior. 8 As alſo 147 Epi- 
ſtles, with the Hiſtory of the Famous Ancho- 
rites of his Time. The 4th Volume contains 


3 Dialogues, 5 Books of Hereſy, 10 Elegant 


Diſcourſes of Providence; And laſtly, 12 a- 
gainſt the Pagans, A Fth Volume is ſince 


FOHN FOX the Martyrologiſt, born at 
Boſton in Lincolnſhire, Anno 16 17. Having ſtu- 


died at Braxen- Noſe-College, he was Elected 


Fellow of Magdalen- College, Oxon. He was 


well read 1n the Fathers,Councils,School-Divi- 


- _ nity, Cc. Diſſatisfy'd with the State of Reli- 


gion, he Travelled into Germany in K. Henry the 


8th's Reign, after whoſe Death he returned; 
but Queen Mary ſucceeding, he went back 


and 


f HiStory. 09 
and ſtudy'd at Baſil till ſhe died; and at Queen 
Elizabeth's Acceſſion to the Crown, he came 
again into England, and Publiſhed his Acts 
and Monuments. He had good Parts, was 
Pious, and Charitable, but a ſtiff Calviniſt. 
He is charged with great Miſtakes in his 
Martyrology, having Canoniz'd ſeveral for 
| Martyrs, Who were Living after the firſt Edi- 
tion of his Book; occaſioned by his Relying 
don Weak, Private People for his Relators. 
His next Edition was more correct. He alſo 
wrote De Excommunicatione; De Chriſto gratis 
Fuſtificante contra Feſuitas, G&M. 
PLATINA was an Hiſtorian, born at Cre- plating, 
mona of mean Parentage ; he came to Rome 


„under Calixtzs the 2d, where Cardinal Beſa- 

tC rion allowed him ſome Benefices. Paul the 

- 2d kept him 4 Months in Priſon ; but Sixtus 

s j the 4th made him Library-Keeper in the Va- 

iy tican. He writ the Lives of the Popes till Paul 

e the 2d, and died of the Plague 1481. AÆAlat. 6. 
i- _ PHILIP MORNAY, Lord of Le Pleſſis- Mor- Mornay. 


nua, Privy-Counſellor to the King. He wrote 
concerning the Euchariſt, whereby he got 2 

great Name; alſo a Treatiſe of the Truth of the 

Cbriſtian Religion; and another of the Myſtery 

of Iniquity, &c. See in the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtori- 
ans of the Chriſtians hereafter. He died in 
1777 ² AAA — 
JOHN GERMANUS, Biſhop of Nevers, and Germanus. 
then of Chalon upon the Saore, a Perſon of 
great Merit in the 15 Century. Philip the Good, 

Duke of Burgundy, procured him his Biſhoprick, 

and made him Chancellor of his own Order 

of the Golden Fleece. His Works are, Adver- 

ſus Mabometanos & Infideles ; Theſaurus Paupe- 

rum; Iter Cali ſeu de Regimine Ecclefiaſticorum & 

Laicorum ; Mappa Mundi; Adverſus Alcoranum. 
„ HENRT 
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; Mat. Paris, 


Verſtegan, 


Of Hiſtory. 


. HENRY HAMMOND, a Maſter of Church. 
| Antiquity. See in PHILOSOPHY, P. 17. 


\ 


Britiſn Hiſtorians. 
MATTHEW PARIS, an Engliſh Benedictine 
of the Monaſtery of St. Alban, lived before 1259, 
ofie of the greateſt Men for Learning in his 


time. He underſtood Painting, Architecture, 


Mathematicks, Divinity, Hiſtory, and was 2 
good Poet and Orator for that Age. His Hi- 


ſtory conſiſts of Two Parts; the firſt begins 


with the World, and reaches to William the 
Conqueror ; the other begins from thence, 


and goes to 1259, in which Year he died. 
VERSTEGAN, an Ancient Writer and Hi- 
ſtorian, who hath Treated of the Antiquities 
of this Nation, and of the Words, Habits, Cc. 


of the Ancient Saxons, and of the Derivation 


of Chriſtian Sirnames, &c. which till conti- 
nue in this Realm. See his Book of Antiquities. 
JOHN LELAND, Born in London, Library- 
Keeper to King Henry the 8th,and the greateſt 


Antiquary of his Time, having ſearched the 


Libraries of all Cathedrals, Abbeys, Priories, 
Cc. he furniſhed himſelf with a large Col- 
lection, and fix'd in London to form them into 
his intended Work; and in 37 Hen. 8. he pre- 


ſented the King with a Scheme of the whole, 


Vberein he promiſes a Deſcription of the State 
of Britain under the Romans, the Hiſtory of 
each County in 60 Books, of the Britiſh Iſles 


in 6, and of the Nobility of Britain in 3 Books; 
but the next Year falling diſtracted, and conti- 
nuing ſo, he left his Papers in Confuſion, 


which are now in the Oxford Library. He 


publiſhed the Aſſertation of King Arthur. The 


Birth of Prince Edward. The Song of the 


Swan. The Death of Sir Tho, Wi zat, The Win- 


San 
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ning of Bullein, and the Commendation of il 
 HOLINSHEAD lived in the time of Queen Holinſhead, * 
Elizabeth, and was a voluminous Writer of _ 1 
Hiſtory, as appears by his Chronicle of the "i 


Kings of England, and his Hiſtory and De- 
ſcription of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 

his other Works printed. 3 
ALL. CAMBDEN, the famous Antiquary Cambden, 
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of in, was Born in London Anno 1553. At 
15 1 of Age he went to Magdalen-College 

Oxon, <= he was Servitor , after that Se- 

cond Maſter at Weſtminſter in 1582. He took 


a Journey through Suffolk into Yorkſhire, and Sec Diodorus 
came back through Lancaſhire, in order to the xr wag 
Perfecting of his Britannia, which he publiſhed fl? — 
the ſame Year to the Credit of his Country, 
and his own Fame in the Commonwealth of 
Learning. In 1588, he was made Prebendary 
of Salubury; and in 1592, Chief Maſter at 
; Weſtminſter. In 1597, he Printed his Greek 
4 Grammar, was made firſt Herald and Claren- 
/ cieux King of Arms. In 1618 he began the 


, Hiſtory of Q. Elizabeth, and in three Years 
4 after he founded the Hiſtory Lecture of the 
# Univerſity, and gave it the Mannor of Box- 
| ley in Kent, He died Nov. 9. 1622. e/Etat. 74. 
r and was buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey, with an 


Epitaph. „ 5 1 | 
Sir FRANCIS BACON was made Lord Je- ,,,,v...- 7 
rulam, and Viſcount St. Albaus, and then Lord lam. 
High Chancellor of England, by King James IJ. 

He was born at York-Houſe in the Strand, 1560. 

the younger Son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, by 

A, Cook. Queen Elizabeth took notice of his 

quick Repartees, whilſt in his Infancy ; at 16 

_ Years Old, he was ſent to Trinity-College in 

Cambridge, where he ſoon decame the Won- 
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der of the Univerſity. He made an early 

Diſcovery of the Emptineſs of Ariſtotles Phy. 
ſicks. His Genius inclined him chiefly to Po- 
liticks, he was ſent with Sir Amias Paulet, Am- 
baſſador to the French, at 30 Years of Age: 
and returned upon his Friend's Death. He was 
choſen the Q's Advocate: He was Uni. 
verſally Learned, and as far eſteemed, 25 
qualified for any Company or Poſt; 


* 


but had the failing of being too kind 


ls 
MM _ Servants, whole Riſe proved his Falf®"*Tis 
| . ſaid, that he grew Poor, and a Butthen to 
= Sir Julius Cæſar who kept him, as Mo that 


| the Lord Brook denied him Small-Beer. He 
died without Iſſue at Highgate, in the Earl of 
5 Arundel's Houſe, Apr. 9. 1626. Atat. 66. and 
” was buried at St. Michael's Church near St. 
1 Albans, where he had an Epitaph written by 

Sir Henry Mooton. See in the Treatiſe of Phi- 


Ty loſophy, p. 17. 1 N 
Sir Thomas Sir THO. MOOR, Son of Sir Fohn Moor, 
Moor. was born in Mill-ſtreet, London, 1480. He 


was trained up in Grammar Learning at St. 
Antheny's School here, and received into the 
Family of Archbiſhop Moreton , purely for his 
promiſing Parts and Towardlineſs. The Arch- 
biſhop ſent him to Oxford, where under Groci- 
nus he read Greek, and other Sorts of Learn- 
ing under Linacer his Tutor. From thence he 
removed to Lincotns-Tin, and was at length 
called to the Bar, being highly valued by K. 
Henry 8. for his vaſt Learning and Wiſdom, 
and extraordinary natural Gifts; having paſsd 
already throf ſeveral Dignities, upon the remc- 
val of Cardinal Woolſey, he had the Great Seal 
delivered to him 25. Od. and was alſo decla- 
red Lord Chancellor of England, which Of- 
fice he diſcharged to Univerſal Saene, 
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and delivered up his Seal to the King upon 
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the Foreſight of ſome Matters that were 


coming to paſs: He managed hisTruſt withIn- 
tegrity, and did not leave one Cauſe undeci- 
ded in Chancery. After this he was cited to 


Lambeth, before the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Chancellor, and Secretary Cromwell, 


to take the Oath of Supremacy and Succeſſi- 


on, which refuſing, he was committed to the 


Tower, and Arraigned at the King's-Bench-Bar, 


where he ſo behaved himſelf, that he put the 
Bench to a ſtand : But one Rich, the King's 


Sollicitor accuſing him, tho' Sir Thomas deni- 


ed the Accuſation, yet he was condemned and 


ſentenced to be Beheaded, which was accord- 


ingly executed in 1535. A Man of admirable 
Wit and Learning, whoſe Excellent Sayings 
are often repeated, as well as extant in many 


Books which make mention of him. He com- 


poſed his Utopia ; His Richard 3. de 4 Noviſſimis, 
which are univerſally admired: 
 FOHN STOVW was born in London, and was 
Author of a Chronicle, and a large Survey of 


numents and Glory. He was very punctual 


as to the Notation of Time, tho' he takes no- 
_ rice of many inconſiderable Things. He di- 
ed Apr. 5. 1605. and hes buried in St. Andrews. 
Underſhaft, London, . © 


Sir MATTHEW HALE, Lord Chief Juftice 
of the King's-Bench to K. Charles the II. born at 


Stow. 


London, wherein he hath perpetuated its Mo- 


Sir Matthew 
Hale. 


Alderney in Glouceſterſhire, 1609. being ſent to 


Oxford he was admitted a Commoner in Mag- 
dalen Hall, An. 1626. where he laid a Foun- 


dation for his Great Learning and Knowledge. 


In 1629, he was admitted Student in Lin- 


colns-Inn, where for many Years he ſtudi- 


= % ed 
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ed generally about 16 Hours of the Day. In 
1653 he was made Serjeant-at-Law, ang 
foon after one of the Judges of the Com- 
mon Pleas, and upon the Reſtoration, Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and Knighted ; 
and in 1671 he was advanced to the Place of 
Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's-Bench, in this 
Poſt he continued till his Death, which happen. 
ed in Decem t 656. He was an Eminent Law. 
yer, a great Divine, and a Profound Rhiloſo- 

her; of excellent Temper and Principles, 
boch Moral and Chriſtian; was brought up 
under Puritans, yet acceptable to both Par- 


ties. His Works are, The Primitive Origi- 


nation of Mankind ; Contemplations Moral 
and Divine; Difficiles Nuge ; Of the Gravita- 


tion or Non- Gravitation of Fluid Bodies; Of 
the Principles of Natural Motions, Rarefacti- 


oſeph Ha 


on, Condenſation; A Tranſlation of Cornel. 


Nepos's Life of Pomponius Atticus, with Obſer- 
vations Moral and Political; And Pleas of the 


Crown, GW. 3 1 

JOSEPH HALL, Biſhop of Norwich, born 
at Aſhby de la Zouche in Leiceſterſhire, x574, and 
bred in Emanuel College in Cambridge. He 


paſs d his Degrees with great Applauſe, and 
particularly was noted for his Ingenious The- 
ſis, Mundus Seneſcit, whilſt his own Parts con- 

futed his Aſſertion, and argued rather an In- 


creaſe than decay in this latter Age. He was 


firſt Rector of Halſted in Suffolk, and then of 
Waltham Abbey in Eſſex, being D. D. he was 


ſent over by K. James 1ſt, to the Synod of 
Dort, about Arminius's Doctrine; after this he 


was firſt made Dean of Worceſter, then Biſhop 


of Exeter, and at laſt of Norwich: He became 


tothe Tower, ſequeſtred to his very Cloaths, 


a Sufferer in the Civil Wars, was twice ſent 


his 


- _— —_— 
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his Palace rifled, Cc. He may be ſail to 
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have died with a Pen in his Hand; and ſuch 


was the Pureneſs, Plaineſs and Fullneſs of 
his Stile, that Sir Henry Wootton called him the 
Engliſh Seneca. His great Talent lay at Medi- 


| tations, he thought the Church was not a fit ca. 
Place for Burial. He died An. 1656, and was 
Buried at Hybem near Norwich. OY 


neliſh Sencs 


Sir RICHARD BAKER wrote the Chroni- $# Richard 


cle of the Engliſh Kings, and an Expoſition of 


the Lord's-Prayer. Alſo his Hyſtrio-maſtix, or 
defence of the Stage, may be termed a ſort of 


a cr. D 


Anſwer to Mr. Colliers Prophaneneſs and Im- 


morality of the Stage, altho' Ante-timed. He 


was born in Oxfordſhire, of which he was High 


Sheriff, x621, and died in the beginning of 
the Civil Wars. . 1 
JOHN SPEED, born at Tarrington in Che- John Speed. 

ſhire, at firſt a Taylor, but Sir Foul Grewill 


put him in a Condition to follow his Studies. 


He compoſed the Hiſtory of England, aſſiſted 


by Sir Robert Cotton, Mr. Cambden, &c. He al- 


ſo compoſed the Scripture Genealogies, for- 


merly bound up with the Bible. He died at 


London in 1629, and was buried at St. Giles's 
Cripplegate, | x 


Sir HENRY SPELMAN was born at Cong- gi, Fleur 


ham in Norfolk, and bredup in Trini 
in Cambriage, and Lincolns-Inn. He retired in- 
to Norfolk where he was High-Sheriff, and 


one of the Commiſſioners about Fees, which 


he managed with Integrity, and was Knight- 
ed by King James I. He was a Great Anti- 


quary, and underſtood thoroughly the Laws 


and Cuſtoms of England. He publiſhed his 


Brittiſh and Saxon Councils; De non Temerandis 
Eccleſiis, concerning Sacrilege ; Gloſſarium Ar- 


coaiologicum, The larger Works of Tythes. 4/- 


pilogia. 
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pilogia. De Sepultura. The Hiſtory and Pate 


of Sacrilege, &c. finiſhed in 1632. Reliquiæ 
Spelmanianæ, &c. He died at London, and was 


buried in Weſtminſter- Abbey in 1641. 


born in Eh, was a Man of Great Parts, and 


| great Learning. - He died in 1628, and 


wrote a View of the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical 


=> TW: 


PETER HEYLIN, D. D. born at Burford 


in Oxfordſhire, Ann. 1600. and bred at Hart- 
Hall in Oxford; he had a Divine, Hiftorical, 


and Geographick Genius, wrete of Coſmo- 


graphy; an Hiſtorical Expoſition on the 


Creed. The Life of Laud. Reformation of 


the Church of England. The Hiſtory of the 
Sabbath. The Hiſtory of the Presbyterians. 


The Hiſtory of Tythes. The Help to Hiſto- 
ry, &c. He was Chaplain in Ordinary,&c. 
but was turned out of all in the Civil Wars, yet 
lived to attend K. Charles II. (as Subdean of 


Weſtminſter) at his Coronation, and died, An. 


1662. e/Etat. 63. 1 3 
7OHN GREAV Es, Rector of Calmoor, near 


Airford in Hantſhire, Fellow of Merton- 
College, and a Perſon of Addreſs, Biſhop 


Laud {ent him to the Levant, to procure him 


ſome Original Copies, in the Oriental Lan- 


guages; for his Succeſs in that Voyage he 
was made Savilian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy 


in Oxford, where he grew into Character. In 


the Civil Wars he loſt his Chair and Fellow- 
ſhip, and died at London. His Works are Py- 


ramido-graphia, or a Deſcription of the Pyra- 
mids in Egypt. A Diſcourſe of the Roman 


Foot and Denarius, from whence the Mea- 
ſures and Weights uſed by the Antients pay 
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be deduced: Elementa Lingue Perſica ;, Epoche 
Celebriores, Aſtronomis, Hiſtoricis, Chronologicis, 


| Chattaiorum, Syro-Græcorum, Arabum, Perſarum, 


Choraſinuorum , uſitatæ ex Traditione Ulugh Beigh, 


and Notes upon them both. The Hypothe- 
ſis of the Planets. A Deſcription of the grand 
Segniors Seraglio, written by Withers, and 


Publiſhed by him; he left behind him other 


— 


Tracts in Manuſcript. - 
Of Polydor Virgil, Sir Walter Rawleigh, Sir 


William Dugdale. Venerable Bede, Holland, &c. 


See before p. 299. 300. 302, and 303. 


Of Tho. Harriet, William Harwey, Fohn Sel- 
den, Henry Hammond, Lord Verulam, Robert 
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with the Geographical Tables of Abul Feds, 


Boyle, & See amongſt the Engliſh Philoſo- 


phers in the Treatiſe of PHILOSOPHY. 
Of Spencer, Lord Rocheſter, Chaucer, Gower. 


in the Treatiſe of POETRY. 
HECTOR BOETIUS, a Scotch Man, and 


Famous Hiſtorian, writ the Hiſtory of Scot- 
land, in the time of Charles V. and publiſhed 


ſeveral other Treatiſes. : * 
GEORGE BUCHANAN, born in the Coun- 


ty of Lenox, in Scotland, Feb. I. 1506. His Un- 


cle maintained him in his Youth, and ſent 
him to Paris, where he was in Love with Po- 


etry. (See our Poets in POETRY) His Un- 


Orc. See amongſt Engliſh Poets and Poeteſles, 


Hector Boe. 


tius of Scot- 
and. 


George 
Buchanan. 
of Scotland. 


cle dying, he returned, and being recovered 
from a Fit of Sickneſs, he joyned the French 


Auxiliaries in Scotland. He went then to St. 
Andrews, to Fobn Major, whom he accompa- 
nied into France, and became a Lutheran, a 


Grammar Profeſſor for 3 Years after at Barba- 


74 College. The Young Earl of Caſſils car- 
ried him home again to Scotland, where the 


King detained him to teach James his Na- 


_ tural 
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Of Hiſtory. 
tural Son. He writ a Poem which provcked 
the Franciſcans: But the King encouraged him 


to write further; upon which he publiſheq 


his Franciſcanus Fratres. Cardinal Beaton offe- 
ring 2 great Sum for his Life, Buchanan was 
committed, but eſcaped to Paris, where find- 


ing his Enemy, he retired to Bourdeaux, and 


there he taught and wrote his Tragedies. The 
Cardinal wrote to the Archbiſhop to apprehend 


him, but the Letter fell into the Hands of Bu- 
chanas's Friends, and by that means was ſup- 
preſs d. The King of Portugal inviting ſome 


Linguiſts & Philoſophers to his Court, among 


the reſt Buchanan was one that went, where 

nis Great Friend Goveanus dying, he was im- 

priſoned and treated with 3 and at laſt 
e 


put into a Monaſtery, there he wrote his 


Pſalms, and eſcaped to England, where he re- 


fuſed Preferment.and returned to France, from 
whence he was ſollicited by Charles de Coſte of 
Breſcia into Italy, where he ſtayed till 1560. 


ſtudying the Scriptures. He came back to 


Scotland, and was one of thoſe ſent by the 


States into that Kingdom,to prove theirAccu- 
 fation againſt Q. Mary before Q. Eliz.; and ap- 


pointed Tutor to K.Fames 6. 1565. He died at 


Edinburgh, Sept. 28. 1582. ſome Authors ſay, 
he was a prejudic'd Hiſtorian, and his Hiſto- 
ry of Scotland, far worſe than Polydor Virgil of 


England, tho a Perſon of extraordinary Parts 


and Learning. 


Of Biſhop Uſher of Ireland, See before. 
Eminent Hiſtorians and Collectors of An- 


roy at Arms (a worthy Gentleman 


ſome of whoſe Elaborate Works, and moſt 
Curious Collections Thave ſeen inManuſcript 


it 


2 now living, are Peter le Neve, Eſq; Nor- 


Order, Time, and the Nations they write of, 
| which ſtand thus diſpoſed, beginning with 


4. DIODORUS SICULUS till Cæſar's time, Diodorus $3. 


0 Hiſtory. gy 
in his Library at the College of Arms, London) 
Mr. William Rymer, Mr. Jeremy Collier, Mr, Law- 
rence Howell, and {everal others. 

; But now tis time I come to m Method 
deſigned in naming the Writers of General, 
Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Hiſtory according to 


Tue beſt Writers of General Hiſtory: 
MOSES, from the beginning of the World, Moſes; 


till the Confuſion of Tongues. He lived be- 


fore Chriſt's Nativity 1519 Years, in the Year 


of the World 2243, as Bodinus Freigius, 


2. BEROSUS, a Chaldean before named, Beroſus 


wrote from the beginning of the World till 
| Sardanapalus's Death. Clar. 3630. 


3. TROGUS POMPEIUS before mention'd, Trogus Pom< 


epitomiz d by Tuſtin from Ninus to Nero A, C. peius. 


A. M. 3922. See more of him before. culus. 
J. EUSEBIUS, before named, wrote from ꝑuſebius. 
Adam to the Year of Chriſt 300. Cl. 312. 
6. BEDE from Adam to the Year 700. Cl. Bede. 
730. See more of him before. 5 
7. ZONARAS from Adam to Anno 1127. Zonaras. 
Cl. 1120. See more of him before. 1 85 


8. ABBAS USPERGENSIS from Adam to Abbas Uſper. 
Fred. II. 1229. J | genſis. 


9. PHILIPPUS BERMOGENTSIS, Supplemen- Philip. Ber- 
tum Supplementi Chronicorum, to the Year 1503. mogenſis. 
10. CARION augmented by Melancthon to Carion. 


the Year 1255. 


I. PAULUS 70%/IUs from the Year 1494, Paulus Jovius 
to the Lear 1740. = 5 


- > Hiſtory 


Auguſtus 12. AUGUSTUS THUA NUS from Amy 


Thuanus. 1543, to Anno 1607. 
8 13. SKEIDAN de Quatuor Imperia, moſt ex. 
cellently Commented on by Chrifopher Pexe- 


lius, and extended to Anno 1616. See more of 


him before and after, in Writers of Eccleſaſti 
r 

Sebaſtian - 14. SEBASTIAN MUNSTER, a Cofino- 
Munſter. graphical Hiſtorian of all the World, bur eſpe- 


cially of Germany, till the Days of Chats V. 


* 2 of him before. 


| Rakeigh, __ Sir WALTER RALEIGH's Hiſtory of 
„ ap World. See before his other Works, 
| P. 302. 

Howell. 18. HOWELLs General Hiſtory of the 


5 World, 3 Vol. Folio. 
Chevreau. 


in 5 Volumes in Ocbavo. 


| _ 7 be beſt Writers of Feelefe 2 H; tory. 


Of che Jews. | I. Of the Fews. 1. The Word of God i in ry | 


* Old Teftament. 2. Philo Fudæus. z. Flavin 


Foſephus ; of both whom ſee before. 4. Ege. 
ſippus from the Maccabees, till A. C. 72. Clar. 


130. 


| of che Chi. II. Of the Chrifians. 1. The New Teſta 


ſtians. ment. 2. Euſebius, Socrates, Sozomen, Tbeodo- 


ret and Evagrius, for the firſt 600 Years after 


Chriſt. Of theſe Hiſtorians ſee before. 3. Mr. 
Fox in his Acts and Monuments, till * Vear 
1558. 4. Serenus Creſſys Church-Hiſtory of 


Britany. 5. Sleidan his Eccleſiaſtical Commen- 


taries from Anno 1517, in which Luther began 


the Reformation, till 1560. 6. Hiſtoria Mag- 


; —_ enſis, or the Centuries till the Year 1200. 
Platina de wits Pontificum. 8. Philip Morne). 


5 Du Pleſi's Hiſtory of * Ne. her Ste- 
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19. CHEVREAU": Hiſtory of the World, 
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Oft the Aſſyrians, Chaldeans, Medes, Perſians 
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phanus Durantus de ritiþus Eccleſig. x1. Alcuinus 
de divinis Officiis. 12. Hugo de St. Victore. 
12. Smithai Hiſtor. Ecclefraſtice. 14. Le Grands 
Hiſtoria Sacra. 15. Du Pins Eccleſiaſtical Hi- 


ſtory. 16. Colliers Church-Hiſtory, and ma- 
ny others. See alſo Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical Po- 


LL. Of the Heathens. 1. St. Auſtin in his Ci- 
vitas Dei. 2. Clement Alexandrinus, 3. Arno- 
bins adwerſus Gentes. 4. Lactantius Firmianus de 
Falſa Religione. 5. Oroſius againſt the Pagans. 


Of theſe three laſt named, ſee before, P. 305. 


Of the Hea- 


6. Giraldus de Diis omnium Gentium. 7... Fob 


Gaulis de Religione veterum, &c. 


nue beſt Writers of Civil Hiſtory. 


and Parthians, 1. Herodotus. 2. Cteſias.” 3. Xe- 
nophon. 4. Beroſus. 5. Metaſthenes, a Per ſian. 
6. Menet hon, an Egyptian. 7. Hegeſippus. 8. Pro- 


copiue. See the Greek and Latin Hiſtorians 


before. e 
: Of. Greece. 
1. Dictys Cretenſis de Bello Trojano. 2. Herodo- 


rus Siculus. 7. Procopius rerum ſub Fuſtiniano. 


Clar. a Chr. 540. 8. Zonoras, from Conſtantine = 
to Alexius Commenius.. 9, Nicetas," from Alex. 
Comnenius to An. 1203. 10. Nicephorus, from 
Thbeodorus Liſcaris, to the Ruin of the Conſtanti- 


nopolitan Empire. See Greek and Latin Hiſto- 
rians before. 4 5 Ro 


L 


of 


7 8 
, 1 : - 
The beftWri. 


ters of Civil 


liſtory. - 


of Aſſyrians, 
Chaldeans 
Medes, Perſi- 
ans and Par- 
thians. 


- Of Creece, 


ts, 3. Thucydides, 4. Xenophon. .* 5. Gemiſtus, 
who continued Xenophon's Relations. 6. Diodo- 
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of Gerniity, Of Germany. 5 
a 1. Cornelius Tacitus, of Germany in General. 

2. Beatus Rhenanus. 3. Munſter. 4. Otto Fri- 
figenſis. 5. Luitprandus. 6. Aventinus of all 
2 Germany. 7. Savages Hiſtory of Germany. 
of Bohemia, But in particular, 1. For Bohemia, neas Syl- 
Auſtria, Hun- vius, or Pope Pius II. and Dubravins. 2. For 
gary, Saxony. 14 6712, Wolfangus Lazius and Bartholinus. 3. For 


Of Hiſtory, 


of Italy avd Rome: 


\ 


5. Spartianus; 6. Capitolinus. 7. Lampridius, 
8. Her odian. 9. Cuſpinianus; 10. Marcellinus. 
11. Eutropius; all whoni ſucceeded one ano- 


ther in writing the Roman Hiſtories. Eu- 


tropius was followed by, 12. Proſper Aq uitani- 
cus, who ends An. 447. when Gonſericus took 
Rome; after which, every Province having pe- 


dcluliar Princes, had alſo pecnliar Hiſtoriogra- 
| of Venice "2 phers. ip Platina for Rome and her Popes til 
— Naples, dle. An. 472. and Eachard's Roman Hiſtory. 2. Sa- 

* bellicus, Bembus and Nain, for Venice. 3. Ponta: | 


| Genoa, Gene- nus, Collenutius and Howell, for Naples. 4. Ma- 


va, Lombar- chiavel and Peggius for Florence. 5. Vergerius for 
By. Mantua. 6. Stephanus for Milan. 7. Bracelus 


8 for Genoa. 8. Jacobus S pon for Geneva; 9. | Pau- 


lus Diaconus for Lombardy ; and, 10. Guiccardine, 


For them all, from Anno 494. to 1537. See 
Greek and Latin Hiſtorians before. ; 


Hungary, dh. Turotius, Ant. Bonfinius and Mel- 


chior Soiterus. 4. For Saxony, Crantzius and His 


—— 


of Poland, 5 Of Poland. 


Cromerus, Calimachus, and Connor. 


1. Livy. 2. Florus. 3. Shetonius. 4. Tacitih 


of 


A. 


CE 


5 07 Denmark, Swedeland and N or way.” - 4 Denmark, 


Crantæius arid; Sao Gramaticus. 5 Puffendorf's 8 7 Scan di- 
Hiſtory of Sweden. © lie. 
Ogleby and Kircher. 1 = 
| 1 * the Goths. LCN Of the Goths. 
Olaus Magnus, Procopius, Agathias Smyrnæus . 


I- 


Sidonius Apollinaris, Idacius, Fornandes, Aurelius 
Caſſiodorus, and Leonard Aretine. „ 


f the Low- Countries. Of ce Low- 
N 0 Countries. 


Gerardus Noviomagus, and Fohn Petit, Rai- 


mundus for Holland and Flanders. 


Of Pruſſia. N M Pruſſia. 
Eraſmns Stella. „„ 
e e Of Switzer- 
F Switzerland, _ 8 855 
Stumpſins and Silerus. . 
| of | France. 5 5 5 of France. 
1. Ceſar de Bello Gallico. 2. Titus . 
aug 


from Pharamond to Hen. II. 3. Paulus Amilis 
to Cha. VIII. 4. Gregory Bp. of Tours. F. Froi- 
Jardus de Bellis Anglorum & Francorum. 6. Phi- 5 


lip Cominæus, who, together with Guiccardine, 
are accounted the ſoundeſt and moſt uſeful 

Hiſtorians. 7. Raymundus for Burgundy, Flan- Flanders, 
ders, Holland, 8c. 8. Foh. de Serres, extending 


| 0 . 5 
from Pharamond to Lewis XII. 9. Grim ſtone s, 
Davila s, Brent's, Mezeray's Hiſtories of Fance. 
e nn of Sadie 
I. Francis Tarapha, from the beginning of 1 
choſe People till Charles V. 2. Petrus Antonius. "= 
1 8 7 


322 8 Of Hiffory. 


3. Rodoricus Valentinus. 4. Petrus Medina, 5. Da- 


mianus à Goes. 6. Martius Siculus. 7. Genera! 


Hiſtory of Spain by Maierne a Frenchman. 8. Con. 
teſtagio of the Union of Portugal with Caſtile, 
9. Mariana. 1c. V. erdier's. | . 


of Portugal. bf Portugal, 
e Oſorius, Hiſtory of Portugal. 
Of Turks a O Turks and Saracens. 


Saracens. | n 8 | | 9 Eo Nen | VS 5 
1 OogT 1. Andreas Cambinus, of the Original of the 


Turks. 2. Leonicus Chalcondylas. ' 3. Gulielmus 
Poſtellus. 4. Martinus Barletius, who wrote al- 


ſio the Life of Sranderbeg. g. Paulus Foviul. 


6. Knowle's Turkiſh Hiſtory. . Leo Afer. 8. Hen. 
Dalmata. 9. Rupertus Monachus. 10. William 
\. Biſhop of Tyre. The Four laſt concerning the 


Saracens, II. Rycaut of the Turkiſh Empire. 


: : Murtatis s Egyptian Hiſto ry. 


| OfMuſcovites Of the Muſcovites and Tartars. 


and Tartars. DEED a IST OY FTE 
Ewope at t. Matthias à Michou de Sarmatia, Europea & 
Aſia. 
vitarum. 3. Sigiſmundus ab Herberſtein. 4. Pau- 
lus Venetus. 5. Haiton Prince of Armenia, di 
CCC 


of the Indis f the Indies. 


Africa n.? Of Africa and America. 


I. Leo Afer. 2. Franciſco Alvarez. 3. Aloi- 
ſias Cadamiſtus. 4. Acoſta, the Navigation of 
Columbus, Veſpuſius, &c. and Ovidius, Cortez, &C. 
by divers Authors. 5. Ogleby's Africa. Roberts 


of 


merica. 


Hiſtory of 4fica, and moſt Geographers. 


Alſiatica. 2. Paulus Fovius, le Legat ione Muſco- 


W 


Bt NN At OE eos 


1. Gildss of Nis thi Getitral. 4. Poly 


dor 5 


ay 


of the Britiſh 


Virgil of England till Hen. VIII. mentioned be- 


fore. 3. Geoffey of MonmoutPs Catalogue of 
Britiſh Kings, Speed, &c. See other Authors at 


| the end of Cut CHRONOLOGY. 4. Mar- 


tin from William the Conqueror to Hen. VIII. 


For Pieces of Hiſtory: The firſt 7 Kings af- 


ter the Conqueſt, by Matth. Paris. Half the 


Sir Tho. Moore. Preparatives to the Reign of 


Henry IV. by Sir Fobn Hayward. See the Britiſh 
Hiſtorians before, Page 308. ee 


Of SCOTLAND. 1. Hector Boetins, Pa- 


rallel to Geoffrey of Monmouth; And, 2. Bucha- 
nan far worle than Polydor Virgil. See before. 


— 


Alſo; 3. Holinſhead. 


Of WALES, Humphrey Lloyd, David Powel. 


„Of IRELAND, and tlie Gut-Iſles, Giral- 


Pi 


dus Cambren 76. Eo. en 


FOR THEM ALL, Andrem de Cbeſne of 
Tourain in France, to An; 1612. But for them 

all, and above them all, the Renowned Mr. 
Cambden in his Britania. Ses alſo Churchill's and 

Samm's Britanniat. Brady's Continuation of 


the Hiſtory of England. = Chamberlain's Preſent 
State of England. De Laun's Preſent State of 
London. And for. particular. Deſeri, tions of 
Counties in England, ſee Plots Hiftories of 


| Staffordſhire and Oxfordſhire; (of which laſt ſee 
Ambroſden Burceſtre;) . Kilburn's Survey of Kent; 
_ Leighs Hiſtory of Derbyſhire ; Chauncy's Anti- 
quities of Hertfordſhire, 258 . 


Story of this Realm, done by Mr. Daniell. Hen. 
VII. by that great Scholar, Francis Lord Viſ- 
count St: Albans. Richard III. by the Learned 


of Scotland: 


of Wales: 5 
of Ireland, 


. 
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Of Hiſtory. 


Manx +) Particular Hiſtories are almoſt paſt be- 
b GORE ve gh Ing enumerated. NEE 


Hy 8 Help to Bites. _—. 
Turner s Hiſtory of Providence. 
See Vincent's Hiſtorical Mirror. 5 
Hiſtory of Women. 15 
Nichols Hiſtory of Precious Stones. 
Garcia de Ortes Hiſtory of Spices. 
Parinal's Hiſtory of the Iron Age. 
Heylin's Hiſtory of the Sabbath. 


Tythes. 
| Spelman's Hiſtory of Sacrilege. . 
Sleydan's Hiſtory of the Reformation. 
| Spratt s, of the Por. © 
Ls rd Clarendon, of the Rebellion. 
PPP the Cav was. 
x Foulis. of the Romiſh Treaſons. 
Thpulis, and alſo Heylas' 8 Hiſtory of of the 
$1, 4 + PIPWEenans.: - 
| V Hiſtory of Councils. 
| FOE — FHiſtory of the Romiſh Cardinals. 
| — — Hiſtory of Oracles. *. 
1 ER 2 enes's Hiſtory of Prodigies. 
[' .  Boyle's Hiſtory of the Air. 
— — of Cold. 
——-— of Humane Blood. 
f e — —— of Colours. 
HUHriſtoire de Favorites, French. 
* Hiſtory of the World in the Moon. 
| | BE» TAY, of Gems. 


Spelman's, Heylin's, and 8 elder? E Ahe of 
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UN 


the Law to be the Invention and.Gift'of God, 


rius, were afterwards called the Papyrian Laws. 
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Ar LAW I mal ay ſomething in Gene- 
it ſelf a Power and Sovereignty over all the 


Arts and Sciences. Lex is derived from the Law, its Defi- 


Two Things; the One to protect Perſons 
from Injury; the Other to diſpoſe and con- 


vey the Property of Lands, Goods and Chat- 
tels. Ulpian ſays, the Law is King of all Hu- 


man and Divine Things; whoſe Office is, as 


Modeſtinus faith, to Command, forbid, puniſh, 


7 ; than which there are no greater 
Marks of Superiority; and Pomponius defines 
and the Maxims of Wiſe Men. OR” 
All Nations almoſt have ſubmitted them- 


7 


ate; after whom, Numa invented the Cere- 


monies of their Religion, and all the ſucceed- 


— 


| ſelves to convenient Laws. N | Romulu 4 firſt gave The Law 
Laws to the Romans, which were called Curi- d Core: 


ing Kings added their peculiar Laws; which 


being all written down in the Books 'of Papy- 


After that came rhe Laws of the Twelve Ta- 
bles. (The Romans adding Two of their own, 


| Papyrian ' 


Laws, Cc. 


to the Tables, ferch'd from Greece;) The Fla- 


vian Law; The Helian Law; The Horten ſian 


Law; The Honorarian Law. The Pretor's Law; 
Decrees of the Senate; Edicts of the People ; 
Law of the Magiſtrates; and Cuſtom, and 


PretRan 


cal. | 


LAW: 


the Power of Law-giving, given to every Su- 


preme Prince, there being Legiſlators innu- 
merable. e 


ͤÜ˙˖;—vÜ» . 


Word Ligando, and the Uſe of it conſiſteth in nition & Uſe. 


8 
f +. Wd 


= > 


Law-givers 
to Nations. 


Of Law. 

The firſt Lawgiver was Moſes, who gave 
Laws to the Fews; at which time Cecroy; 
gave Laws to the Egyptians; after whom Phe. 


roneus gave Laws to the Greeks ; Lycurgus was 


4 > ; 
4 C4 


Salique Law. 


Laws of Ole- 
ron. | 


Cbarondas to the Thurians ; 
. Mantineans ; Pyttacus to the Mytelenians; S. O- 


Lawgiver to the Lacedemanians; Solon to the 
Athenians; Zamolxis to the, Thracians ; Diocle 
to the Syracuſians ; Zeleucus to the Locrians ; 

2s 3 Nicodorus to the 


laus to the Norwegians :. haramoud made the 
Salique Law to the French; Others ſay it was 


made by Charles the Great. See the Kings of 


France in the CHRONOLOGY, and 7.329. 
K. Richard I. of England made the Laws of Ole- 
ron, which were Maritime Laws, qbſerved ever 
ſince by all the States of the Chriſtian World. 
Numa Pompilius gave Laws to the Romans. Mi- 
nos was Lawgiver to the Cretans, whole Laws 
were the moſt ancient of all other, Homer ſaith; 


and that this Minor ſpent 9 Years in framing 


Molmician 


« # * 


e 


Lays ; all which time he abode under-ground. 


Egidius Tentana was Lawgiver to the Vent. 
aus, Whoſe Laws were called the eAgidian 


Laws. Tuiſco ſaid to be the Son of Noab, was 


Lawgiver to the Germans and Samaritans, Don- 


Tun = wall Maimicius, King of the Eren, made tho 
Laws. Laus called the Molmician Laws. Canguis, or 


Cinguis Chan, a Brafier, afterwards raiſed to 
Honours, was Lawgiver to the Scythians or 


 Tartars. Euricus, King of the Goths in Spain, 


firſt gave Laws. to his own Subjects. King 
Edward the Confeſſor Compiled the Book of 
Common Law in England. See in CHRO- 
NOLOGY, Page 215. * 


: x ” * 45 : 


The Law. is divided into Divine, Natural, 
and Human Law. The Furſt delivered by 


| God, and written by the Direction of his Ho- 


ly Spirit in the Old and New Tel 


ih 327 


, The Second engraven by him in Men's Hearts. 
Tze Third Deviſed for Government and So- 
- ciety amongſt Men. To theſe ſome have ad- 
: ded a Prior-Law, called The Law of Providence, 
g or Eternal Law ; whereof St. Paul ſpeaketh, 
, when he ſaith, that Deus vocat ea que non ſunt, 
J tanquam ea que ſunt. Of the Law of Nature, 
q ſee before, Pages 37, 43. Of the Laws of Co- 
7 venants and Contracts, ſee Page 40. Law for 
" | Baſtards, ſee Page 43. Of Laws, fee alſo 
p Pages 45, 90. The Law delivered to Moſes, 


* | The Philoſopher requireth to the making Supreme Lex, 
of good Laws, Authority, Reaſon, General % Populi. 


* | Juſtice, which is Honeſty, and Agreement of 
*.N 6 People hob geTef 9t, I 
Human Laws are divided into the Law 
; Natural, the Law of Nations, and the Ci- 
ö vil Law, which laſt every free Commonwealth 
Y 0 . 2 2 1 

> ordaineth for itſelf. See Civil Law, mentio- 


ned in P. 43, 44. 


7. The Laws of Rome ſuffered many Mutati- Of Reman 


r ons; for when the Emperors ſer up their So- 8 

1 vereign and Supreme Authority, they made offen Abr 
7 ſuch Laws, Edicts and Conſtitutions, as were gated. © 
- anſwerable to their own Ends; the ſucceeding —=_ 

r Emperor often diſannulling what his Prede- 

” | ceffor had ordained; and as they Abrogated 

* the Laws of others, ſo they did not long up- 

'y hold their own ; beſides, as the State of the 

5 Empire grew greater, they were forced to al- 

ter their Laws, with admixture of their De- 


| Cree of the Senate, Statutes of the Commons, 
| Ordinances of the Magiſtrates, ec. The Præ- 
„ forian Laws, called Jus Honorarium, were of 


N great force for the time, but of ſhort conti- 
nuance; for as founded upon the Authority of 
p the Prætors, it often ended with their Years. 


Y 4 „ 


 Udrian's Edi. 
Kum Perpetu- 


um infringed. 


Of Law. 


So the Laws of Marcus Cotta concerning pri- 
vate Judgments, was Abrogated by his own 

Brother the ſame Year it was made. And the 
Laws of Licinia and Mutia, made by two moſt 
Wiſe Conſuls, were, in the Judgments of all 

Men pernicious ; as alſo the Laws called Li. 
wie were Abrogated by the Senate in an in- 


ſtant. And in like manner T hold ( faith Ci. 


cero) the Laws of Seiæ and Apuliæ to be no- 
thing worth. Thus the Roman Laws remain- 
ed in much uncertainty till the Reign of 4- 


drian the Emperor, who with conſent of the 


Senate did cauſe the Laws to'be made Perpe- 
tual ; but yet in ſucceeding Ages ſundry of 
theſe Laws were alſo Abrogated, and even 


the Laws compiled in the Pandects and Codes 


by Fuſtiniarn's Commandment, were ſome of 


them by him alrered, and many taken away 
ina later Book, called the Autbenticks. 


Laws do bear much ſway in moſt Countries 


Of the Law 
of Germany. 


' Tho! the Roman Imperial (called the Civil) 


of Chriſtendom, and have place in their Pro- 


ceedings of Juſtice (but leaſt of any place in 
England,) yet have all Countries their ſeve- 


The Standing Law of the German Empire, 
(which bindeth all the ſeveral States as the 
various Members of One Body ) is the Civil 
or Roman Law 'mixed with the Canon; to 
which are added the ancient Cuſtoms of the 
Germans, and the various Statutes of the Dyets 


ral Statutes, particular Ordinances and Cu- 


made from time to time. The Conſtitutions 


and Edicts of the German Emperors in theit 
Dyets are reckoned the Civil Law, becauſe 


Ordained by Authority of the Emperor; yet 
are but particular Civil or Municipal Laws, 
becauſe they bind none but ſuch as are ſubject 


0 


1 2er EALLAYC 2 we we 
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to the Empire, or to thoſe places of the Em- 
pire for which they are made, and do ſubmit 
themſelves thereto. The ſeveral States ha- 
ving their peculiar Laws obligatory within 
themſelves. The Directors of each Circle 
(excepting Burgundy) preſiding in their Aſſem- 
blies. The principal Articles of the Govern- 
ment are contained in that Fundamental Law 


of the Empire, called Aurea Bulla, which treats 


of the Election of the King of the Romans, 


32% 


Au,, BA. 


Duty of the Electors, of their Privileges, Au- 
thority of the Emperor, and of the means to 


maintain the Peace and Repoſe of the Empire. 


It was made by Charles IV. and is a little Book; 
the Original whereof being written in Parch- 
ment contains 24 Leaves and 30 Chapters, and 
was conſtituted by the ſaid Charles as the Per- 


petual and Fundamental Law of the Empire, 
not to be altered by the Emperor, not even 


with conſent of the Electors of the Em- 


8 tar 1 


The Laws of France are either Tempo rary, Of the Laws 


and Alterable at Pleaſure ; or Fundamental, of France. 


which no King or Parliament can alter. Of 
the latter of theſe, the chief are Two: 1. The 


* Salique Law. 2. The Law of Appenages. 


The Salique Law, a French Writer ſaith, had its 
Name from the Words, Si aliqua, often mentio- 


need therein. Some ſay it was made by Pha- 


ramond, but moſt certain it was by Philip the 
Long, as faith Heylin. But ſome write: that 


this Law was made in Tranſilvania,” the Tnha- 
bitants being called Salii; Others in Taxandria, 
from Salehim, a Town near Dieftburgh. The 
| Germans pretend that this Law was made on 
the further Side of the Rhine; but the French 


at that time were not in Poſſeſſion of any part 
of that Country. Mr. Bonterone will have the 


word 


Salique Law. 
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word-94/:que to ſignify: as much as Salatars, 321 © 
wholſome or profitable Law. However, i fc 

may paſitively be ſaid to be made before Ch. n 

wis, becauſe in it mention is made of Beaſs 1 P 
offered in Sacrifice, which was peculiar to the | d 
Heatbens; but the Chriſtian Kings ſince reform. 

ed it, and added ſeveral Articles to it. The 4 
Collection e have at prefent of theſe Laws, 1 

bears the Title of Tbe Pact or Agreement of the 1 + 
-.. x» Salique Lau,, and contains 24 Titles or Heads; e 
One of which excludes the Daughters fremd 

the Crown, which hath been called by way bo 


of Eminence the Salique Law; and by ths 0 
7 Law (as the French ſay) the Crown of Frane Þ © 
| cannot fall from the Launce to the Diſtaff, | C 
_ urging (for a Proof how Juſt it is) that of 8 
: Matt bew, Mark the 'Lillzes, and ſee bo they ö 

never Labour nor Spin; -( The Lillies are the {2 


| Arms of France,) and therefore this Law ex- | © 
= cludes all Women from Inheriting the Crown; C 
| with what Reaſon or Juſtice, Vide Heylin in P 


„His Geogr. Pag. 80, 81, 82, 83. and others. 
Ihe Law uf Appenages excludes the younger ar 
Sons of the King from having Partage with ſ 

the Elder, and was made by Charlemaigne, be- 
fore whoſe time France was dividable into as 
many: Kingdoms as the King had Sons. For þ 
making of Laws, and Adminiſtration of Ju- ©! 
ſtice, France hath ; I. Fifteen Parliaments, | \ 
| wiz, at Paris, Tholouſe, Rouen, Grenoble, Bourdes th 
aux, Dijon, Aix, Vannes, Pau, Met x, Beſancon, Tour- 
ney, Perpignan, Arras, and Briſac. II. Twelve 10 
T0 Chambers of Accounts, wiz. at Paris, Rouen, I ® 
| Some of theſe Dijon, Nantx, Montpelier, Grenoble, Aix, Pau, Blois, by 
alter by rea- 7.50, Aire, and Dole. III. Eight Courts of 


| ner bes Aids, wiz. at Paris, Montpelier, Rogen, Clermont, I . 
Liſte, Aire, &c. Montferrardj\Bourdeaux, Aiv, Grenoble, and Pijon. of 


IV. Preſidial Courts. V. Generalties. W 
5 10415. 


"_ * 


nal. And a great many Publick Officers, as; 
de la Juſtice, Police and Finance, G. 


eſtabliſh'd in this Kingdom no leſs than fifteen 
| cil:of State. 2. The Council Royal, or that 


| cil. of Arragen. f. That of i & The 
Council of the Indies. 7. That of the Orders. 


Council of Conſcience. 15. The Council of = 


and Evora. Hath Two Parliaments ; wiz. at 


Comarques, or Almoxarifates. _ 


Volume in their own Tongue; and is fo plain, 


own Cauſe without the Aid of either Coun- 


Of Lau. 331 


ctions. VII. A vaſt Number of Inferior Courts 
for ſmaller Matters, whether Civil or Crimi- 


Provoſts, Seneſchals, Bailiffs ; alſo Intendants 


Ihe particular Laws ordained for the King- Of the Law 
dom of Spain, are thoſe ſet down by bones of Spain. 
IX. For the better Management of Publick _ 
Affairs in all the Spaniſh Dominions, there are 


different Councils; viz. That called the Coun- 


of Caſtile. 3. That of War. 4. The Coun- 
7 a1. 571-7 
8. The Council of the Treaſury, 9. That of 4 
the Chamber. 10. The Council of the Cru- 1 
ſado, 11. That of Diſcharges: 12. The Coun- 3 
cil.of Inquiſition. 13. That of Næwarre. 14. The l 
z 8 

Portugal hath, Inquiſitions (as well as Spain | 

and ah,) they are Three, at Lisbon, Coimbra .. > 


4 


Lisbon and Porto; and 27 Generalties, called 


* 


The Daniſh Law is ſhort, wholly founded Of the Law 
upon Equity, and comprized in one Quarto of Denmark. 


that any Man may underſſand and plead his 


cil or Attorney; and no Suit is to hang in vn 
ſuſpence above 13 Months. The »firſt and 1 
principal Article runs: That, The King hath 
the Privilege reſeryed to himſelf to explain, 
nay to alter and change the ſame as he ſhall 
think good. Chief Courts for Adminiſtration 
of Juſtice both in Civil and Criminal Affairs if 


* - * — 
— 2 5 
a N 


are 4. viz, Byfoghts for deciding Matters hap. 


of Law. 


. 


ening in Cities and Towns. 2. Heredsfought; 


for thoſe of the Country. 3. Lanſtag. The 


High Court of the Province, to which Ap- 
peals are made from the two former. 'And, 


 - '- 4. High-Right, Supreme of all the reſt, held 
commonly at Copenbagen, and conſiſting of the 


Of the Law 
of Sweden, 


principal Nobility, in which Court the King 


'bimſelf ſits in Perſon. Beſide theſe, there is 


the Court of Admiralty for Maritime Affairs; 
as alſo a Rent-Chamber ( like our Exchequer) 
for managing Matters relating to the Publick 
NI eny 8 
The Law of Sweden is ſuch, That for deci- 


ding Controverſies, &c. every Territory hath 


its Viſcount, every Province its Lamen, every 


Pariſh its Lanas-man or Conſul. And there 


lieth an Appeal from the Conſul to the Lay- 


men, and from the Laymen to the Viſcount, 


Of the Law 
of Muſcovy. 


and from the Viſcount to the King, who a- 
lone decideth the ſame. Tefte Sanſon, = 
The Law of Muſcovy reſts in the Mouth of 


the Czar, or Great Duke ; his Government 
being truly Deſpotical, and the Lives and For- 


tunes of his Subjects wholly at his diſpoſal. 
The Publick Affairs are managed chiefly by 
his Great Council, called Dumnoy Boyaren, con- 


ſiſting of the principal Noblemen of the Em- 
pire. There are alſo Six other Chambers, or 


Courts of Judicature, having each its peculiar 


Preſident. The firſt is appointed for Ambaſ- 


ſadors and Foreign Negotiations. 2d, For ma- 
naging Military Affairs. zd, For the Publick 
Revenue. 4. For encouraging Trade, Cc. 


And the Two others for Hearing and Deter- |} 


mining of all Cauſes, Civil and Criminal. 


Of the Law By the Law of Poland that Kingdom is Ele- 


of Poland, tive, and by the ancient Conſtitutions, Laws, 


and 
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do nothing conſiderable without the Conſent 
of the Eſtates ; and, thac he muſt in making 
Peace or War, Levying of Taxes, Alienating 


| Lands belonging to the Crown, or ought elſe 


of Importance, have the Advice and Concur- 
rence of the Senate. Their moſt important 
Affairs are reſolved on and determined in 
Diets; which is either Ordinary, as when 


Summoned according to Law once every Two 


and Cuſtoms of that Kingdom, the King can 


Years; or Extraordinary, as when called by 


the King upon ſome emergent Occaſion. 
'Their Diets are held after this manner. Firſt, 
The King by his Chancellor ſends to the Pre- 


lates and Palatines his Letters, called Liter In- 
ſtruct ionis, which mention the Matters that his 


Majeſty will. propoſe to the Aſſembly, and 


Their Diets. 


appoint the time of meeting; which Letters 


being received, each of the Senators conſiders 


in particular the Nature, the Quality, and the 


| Conſequences of thoſe things, touching which 
he has liberty to give his Vote as he pleaſes. 


But beſides this; The King alſo ſends his Let- 
ters into every Palatinate, acquainting them 
when the Nobles are to Aſſemble, and willing 


them to chuſe one or more Repreſentatives of 


their Province, whom they call Land-Nun- 
cio's; and for this purpoſe they have a Con- 


vention held in each County, called The 
Landt-Jag, 6 Weeks before the Seffion of the 
Diet; at which a Commiſſioner from the 
King is preſent, who declares what is to be 


debated in the enſuing Parliament on his Ma- 

jeſty's part, G c. If in the Diet upon any De- 

bate there ſhall happen but one ſingle Perſon, 

de he Senator or Nuncio to diſſent, nothing 
can be concluded by all the reſt on th 


and therefore all their Determinations are 
33 | made 


at Point; 
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334 Of Law 
made with an unanimous Suffrage, or, 2 
themſelves expreſs it, Nemine reclamante. Be- 

ſides the Palatinates, the Cities of Cracon, 
Dentzick and Vilna have the Privilege to ſend 
their Deputies, to the Diets, who have Seats 
in the Chamber, of the Nobles. Ordinary 
Affairs are heard and diſpatched by Judges 


eſtabliſhed in each Palatinate, and the Bur- 


graves of each City, where is permitted to all 

Torts of Perſons to be preſent ; as alſo in their 

Provincial Aſſemblies. Subordinate to the 

Senate afid Diet ate a great many Courts of 

Judic ature, much like the Subordinate Judi- 

catories in other civiliz d Countries of Europe, 
particularly thoſe. in England. © 

Or the Mabo- , The Law of the. Muſſulmans was compiled 
meren orTurk- by Mabomer, with the help of a Monk called 
Law. Sergiu, being 2 Hodge-podge of Judæiſm, 
Chriftiqnity and Paganiſm; and this he called 


See Mebomet the Aleboran. To this ſoine Doctors that ſuc- 


— as. Ping ceeded, added the Conſent and Teftimony of 
our Treatiſe Wiſe Men, called the Afonah, or Traditions of 
_ of RELIGI- the Prophets. The chief Precepts are, 1. Cit- 


ON; and in nne tr aro e 
the Religions cumciſion. 2. Prayer. J 3. Faſtin "Js 4. Alms. 


of Europe in 5- Pilgrimage to Mecca. 6. Abſtinence from 


the fame Wine. By their Law a Man may Marry as 
Treatiſe. many Wives as he pleaſes, to the Number of 
Pour, and Divorce them again 3s they think 
fit or ſee cauſe. But by their Law the Wo- 
men are not to Marry until four Months and 


ten Days after their Husband's Death. Their 
Law prohibits the Fleſh of Swine; and any - 


thing which hath the Blood in it; and com- 
mands Friday to be kept as their Sabbath, that 
they mT be diſtin f 


„ 
. 


1 1 ; the laſt of which make Saturday their 
Sabbath. The Mufti is not only their Ec- 
dcfiaftick Head, but alfs their Supreme Head 


* 


rom both Chriſtians and 
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of Judicature ; nor is there any Appeal be- 
yorid him in the greateſt Caſe whatſoever, be- 


ing the Oracle of all doubtful Queſtions in. 
their Law. When he paſſeth Determination 
in any Caſe, it is brought to the Cadie or 
Judge, and the Grand Signior himſelf will 


not contradict or oppoſe it; ſo that Law-Suits 


of the greateſt Moment are concluded in an 
Hour without Arreſt of Judgment, Appeals, 


of other dilatory Arts of Law. Their Law 


allows a Remedy for any Wife, whoſe Bed is 
neglected above a Week. They have divers 


Orders of Judges (who are Ecclęſiaſticks like- 
wiſe;) The Two chief next the Mufti being 
the Moulacadi, like a Lord Chief Juſtice; and 


the Cadi, who are limited to certain Precincts. 


The Turkiſh Juſtice differs from that of other 


Nations, being more ſevere, ſpeedy and arbi- 
| trary. They have but little fix'd Law, and 
have no old Deeds nor other Reckonings be- 
yond the Memory of Man; ſo that in an; 


matter of Title or Right, the Parties nam 
and Witneſſes ſhall be conſtrained to appear 


preſently, and Poſſeſſion always carries it. 


he Althoran is written in Arabick Verſe, in 


form of a Dialogue between the Angel Gabriel 
and their Prophet Aſabomet; and it is prohibited 


to be Tranſlated, which both preſerves the Ara- 
bick Tongue, and conceals their Religion. 
In Guinea is a Law upon the Quaqua- Coaſt, 
Trade of his Forefathers. 
The Laws of China, Tartary, India, &c. lie 
all in the Mouth of their Prince, whoſe Go- 
vernments are Deſpotical; The Lives, Liber- 


that every Perſott ſhall betake himſelf to the 


ties, Wealth, Inheriſons, and the like, being 


all within the Will and Command of their 


Prince; and therefore to draw towards home, 


by he 
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Of the Laws, The Laws of Scotland are not ſo far different 
of Scotland. from the Laws of England as divers conceive : 


For that there is a Book cancerning the An- 
cient Laws of that Kingdom, termed Regiam 
Majeſtatem, which is found much to agree . 
in many places Word for Word) with - our 
Glanvill, and doth vouch him. So that an- 
 ciently at leaſt, the Laws of both Realms may 
be ſuppoſed to agree. Likewiſe King James, 
in one of his Speeches made to the Knights 
and Burgeſſes of the Lower-Houſe of Parlia- 
ment, ) did declare that the Tryal in the Chan- 
cery of Scatland was deduced from that in Eng- 
land, ſnewing the Time, Author and Occaſion 
thereof. Therefore it is by ſome conceived, 
that there is not ſuch great Contrariety be- 
twixt the Laws of the Two Kingdoms, but 
that a Conſonance might poſſibly have been 
effected, if Differences or other Accidents of 
Delay had not prevented it. The Government 
of this Kingdom was chiefly managed by a 
Council of State, or Privy-Council, conſiſting 
of Officers of Eſtate, and others of the Nobility 
and Gentry, whom the Queen pleaſeth to ap- 
point. The Officers of State before the Union 
pere 8 in Number; viz. The Lord High Chan- 
cellor, Lord High Treaſurer, Lord Preſident 
of the Council, Lord Secretary of State, Lord 
Treaſurer Deputy, Lord Regiſter, Lord Ad- 
vocate, and Lord Juſtice Clerk. The Admi- 
niſtration of Juſtice is lodged in the Lords of 
the Seſſion, who are Fifteen in Number, 
whereof One is Preſident 3 and to thoſe are 
zoyned ſome Noblemen, under the Name of 
Extraordinary Lords of the Seffion. This 
Court is eſteemed one of the greateſt Judica- 
tories of Europe, from it there lay no Appeal 
but to their Parliament, which was made up 
| 0 
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of the Peers, the Commiſſioners of Counties, 


and thoſe of Free Boroughs. The King's Per- 


ſon is always repreſented by ſome Nobleman, 
entitled Lord High Commiſſioner. The Di- 


ſtribution of Juſtice in Criminal Matters is 
committed to the Court of Juſtice, which is 


compoſed of the Lord Juſtice General, the 
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Lord Juſtice. Clerk, and Five or Six other 


Lords of the Seffion , who in this Bench are 
called Commiſſioners of Juſticiary. Beſides 
theſe two Supreme Courts of Juſtice, are o- 
ther Judicatories bath for Civil and Criminal 


Affairs through the Kingdom, as Sheriff's 


Courts, Courts of Regality, Oc. See Sir Geo. 


Mackenzie's Laws and Cuſtoms of Scotland. 


The Laws within the Realm of England are 


divers: 1. Lex Coronæ. 2. Lex & Conſuetudo 


Parliament i; Ifta Lex eſt ab omnibus quærenda, 4 
multis ignorata & d paucis cognita. 3. Lex Na- 
ture. A. Communi Lex Angliæ; ſometimes 


called The - Law of the Land, or Lex Terre. 
F- Statute-Law, Eſtabliſhed by Parliament. 
6. Conſuetudines, Cuſtoms reaſonable; : 7. Jus 


Belli. 8. Eccleſiaſtical or Canon Law in 


Courts in certain Caſes. 9. Civil Law in 
certain Caſes, not only in Eccleſiaſtical Courts, 


but in the Courts of Conſtable and Marſhal, 


And in the Admiralty, in which Caurt of Ad- 
miralty;is obſerved La Ley Oleron. See in the 
beginning of this Treatiſe of Law. 10. Lex 


Forreſta. 1 T. The Law of Marque or Repri- 
ſal. 12. The Laws and Cuſtoms of the Iſles 
of Ferſey, Guernſey and Man. 13. Lex Merca- 
toris., 14. The Law and Privilege of the Stan- 
neries. 15. The W of the Eaſt, Weſt, and 


Of the Laws 


of England. 
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Middle Marſhes, now Abrogated. Theſe are 
the Subordinate Diviſions of Law, but the 


Of the Come 
mon Law, 
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Of Law. 


moſt 3 g 
General Diviſions of our Law is into, 


1. Common- Law. 2. Statute- Law ; And; 


3. Cuſtoms. 


The COMM ON- LAW of this Land is 


the Common Cuſtoms of the Kingdom, which 
have by length of time obtained the force of 


that we have them written in the Old Norman 
Dialect, which being no where vulgarly uſed, 


ment, for thoſe are always Matters of Record, | 


Laws. It is called Lex non ſcripta, (not but 


varies no more than the Latin ; ) but becauſe 
it cannot be made by Charter or by Parlia- 


whereas Cuſtoms are only Matters of Fact, 


and are no where but in the Memory of the 


People, whom they bind not till they have 


been Tryed and Approved Time out of Mind. 


It conſiſteth partly of the Collection of ſuch 


| Laws as were allowed by King William the 


che former in England, but took out of the beſt 
Parts of either, that which was fitteſt for the 


Conqueror, who neither wholly introduced 
his Norman Laws, nor altogether: allowed of 


time and the then preſent Government. The 
former Laws which he allowed of, were ſuch 


of the Saxons and Daniſh Laws as he found fit- 


_ teſt for the time: And where the Common- 


Of the Sta- 
tute-Law. 


Law is ſilent, there we harre 


The STATUTE-LAW made by the King 
as Head, with the Nobles and Commons as 


Members of this Body Politick Fhis Law 


was invented to give fpeedy Remedy and Re- 


dreſs unto. ſuch ſudden Matters às were miſ- 
chievous in the Commonwealth, the Punifh- 


ment and Prevention whereof was defective, 


diſpuniſhable, og not fully provided for by the | 
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Of Law. 


Common-Law. The firſt of which Statute- 
Laws now extant was made An. q. Hen. 3. 

_ CUSTOM-LAWS, or Cuſtoms held for 
Law, or judged Lawful, have been allowed of 
ancient Times in particular Counties and Pla- 
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ces of this Kingdom; as in Kent they have 


many, eſpecially that of Gavelkind through- 


out the whole Country. 2. Burrough-Engliſh, 


&c. See William tlie Conqueror in Chronology: 


There is likewiſe the Cuſtom of Glouceſter 
Honour, containing many Privileges. parti- 
cular to that place. So have divers other 
great Lordſhips, Mannors, and ſome Corpora- 
tions, their particular Cuſtoms and ſpecial 


Privileges, Quaſi private Leges. And theſe ha- 


ving by long Cuſtom and Conſent, had con- 


tinuance and allowance, they are thereby 


made Lawful, and in ſome ſort {tiled and rec- 


koned as part of our Laws, altho' in ſome 
Points they do differ from the Rules of the 


Common-Law. And therefore the Civilians 
call ſuch Cuſtoms, f 2 ſingulare, quod contra te- 


norem rationis propter aliquam utilitatem authori- 
4 4 n 8.4. Ae * 44 . 1 2 . bd 
tate conſtituentium introductum eſt. See the Practi- 


England hereafter. 


4 


Cognizance, Uſe is made of the CIVIL LAW, 


ces and Cuſtoms uſed in ſeveral Counties of 


Where Common and Statute-Law take no 


of which, Uſe is made in all Eccleſiaſtical 


Courts of Biſhops, Arch-Deacons, Vicars-Ge- 


neral, Chancellors and Conmiſſaries, When 


ever Cognizance is taken of Wills and Teſta- 


* 


ments, of Tythes, Oblations, Mortuaries, of 


* 


Matrimony, Divorce, Adultery, Inceſt, For- 


nication, Chaſtity attempted ; Of Sacred Or- 


ders, Inſtitutions to Church-Livings, Cele- 
bration of Divine Offices, Reparation of 
Churches, Dilapidations, Procurations ; Of 
| | 2 2 ere, 
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Hereſy, Apoſtacy, Atheiſm, Schiſm, Simony, 
Blaſphemy, exc. This Law is made uſe of in 
the Court of Admiralty, in all Affairs imme. 
diately relating to the Royal Fleets, to all o- 
ther Veſſels of Trade, and to their Owners; 


_ prizals, to Pyracies, to Merchants Affairs, to 


all Contracts made at Sea or beyond Sea, &. 


Alſo in the Court of the Earl-Marſhal, ©. 
king Cognizances of Crimes perpetrated out 
of England, of Contracts made in Foreign 


None exemp- | 
ted from Suit. 


Parts, of Affairs of War within and without 


England, of Controverſies about Nobility and 


Gentry in . of Arms, &'c. 
By the Laws of England none are exempted 
from Suit, only Dukes, Earls, Barons, and 


their Wives are Privileged, that a Man can- 
not attach or take their Perſons by Capias, both 
for the Honour of Nobility, and becauſe it is 


ſuppoſed they are never without ſome Goods 


or Land which may fatisfy the Debt. But if 
the Action be againff the Crown and Dignity, 
or contra Pacem, then for their Violence, their 


* 


Bodies were alſo ſubject to the King's Writ. 


The ſame Law is of Abbots and Priors. 


_ PLEAS. See 
at the latter 
end of this 
Treatiſe. 


Member of him, for his evil de 


PLEAS, or Actions Criminal, be in Engliſ 
called. Pleas of. the Crown , which be all thoſe 


which tend to take away a Man's Life, or any 


Ul 


the Prince and Commonwealth. ng. 
PLEAS Civil be either Perſonal or Real. 


Perſonal as Contracts, or fot Injuries: Real, 


be either Poſſeſſory, to Ask, or to keep the 


Poſſeſſion, or in Re. For that which in the 
Civil Law is called A#io' or Formula, we call 


* * 


Breve in Latin, and Writ in Engliſh, 


The | 
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The HIGH COURT OF PARLIA- HighCourtof | 


Parliament. 


MENT Abrogateth old Laws, maketh new, 


giveth Order for things paſt, & c. changeth 
Right and Poſſeſſions of Private Men, Legi- 
timateth Baſtards, Eſtabliſneth Forms of Reli- 
gion, Altereth Weights and Meaſures to Stan- 


dards, Settleth the Succeſſion of the Crown, 


Defineth of doubtful Rights, whereof is no 
Law already made, appointeth Subſidies, Tails, 
Taxes, and Impoſitions, giveth moſt Free Par- 
dons and Abſolutions; Reſtoreth in Blood 
and Name, Condemneth or Abſolveth them 
whom the King will put to Tryal, Granteth 


Divorces, &c. The Judges in Parliament are 


the King, or Queen's Majeſty; The Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal ; The Commons re- 
preſented by the Knights and Burgeſſes of 
every Shire and Borough-Town ; (for the 
Number of which fee the Table in the Geo- 
graphy, Page 159.) Theſe, all or the greateſt 


part of them ( and that with the Conſent of 
the Prince for the Time being), muſt agree to 


the making of Laws. The Officers in Parlia- 


ment are the Speakers; One for the Houſe of 


Lords, which is often the Lord High Chan- 


cellor ; the Other for the Houſe of Commons. 


Alſo Two Clerks; One for the Higher Houſe, 


the Other for the Lower and Committees. 


In Times paſt the Courts and Benches fol- 
lowed the King and his Court whereſoever he 


went, eſpecially ſhortly after the Conqueft. 
Which being found very inconvenient, it was 


agreed by Parliament that there ſhould be a 


Standing or Fixed Place where Judgment 


J ſhould be given; and it hath been long uſed 
in Weftminſter-Hall (built by William Rufus ) 


where are to be ſeen three Tribunals or Judges 


Leats. At the Upper end on the Right-hand, 
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HighCourtof 
Chancery. 


Of Law. 
as you enter, the Chancery-Bar, where fitteth 
the Chancellor, accompany'd with the Maſter 
of the Rolls, and certain: Men learned in the 
Civil Law. On the other hand, The King's. 
Bench, or as now the Queen s- Bench, where 


Pleas of the Crown are heard; and at the 
Lower end, near the Entry of the Hall, the 
Court of Common-Pleas, where Civil Matters 


are to be Pleaded, eſpecially ſuch as touch 
000 Fo OO. 
The HIGH COURT OF CHANCERY, 


Out of this Court, as from the Perſon of the 


King, come all manner of Original Writs, 
commonly Commiſſions, Patents, Licenſes, 


Inquiſitions, G The Judges of this Court 
are, The Lord Chancellor, Aſſiſtants, the Ma- 


ſter of the Rolls, and Six Maſters of the Chan- 
cery, which are commonly Doctors of the 
Civil Law. Officers are, the Six Clerks of 
the Chancery, the Clerk of the Crown Ge- 
neral, the Regiſter, Comptroller of the Seal, 
Two Examiners, the Clerk of the Hamper, 
the Three Clerks of the Petti-Bag, the Cur- 
ſitors, the Serjeant of the Mace, &c. The 
Proceſs is a Subpæna, which is but to call the 
Party before him upon a Pain, or ſometimes 
by the Serjeant. 'The Order of Proceeding 
is by Injunctions, Decrees and Orders, which 

are to bind the Party. The Matter, all Cau- 
ſes wherein Equity and Extremity of Law do 


ſtrive; and where the Rigor of Laws have 


no Remedy, Conſcience, which is ſo regard- 
ed in this Court, that the Laws are not neg- 


lected, but they muſt both joyn and meet in 


a Third; That is, a Moderation of Extre- 


mity. 


* 1 
3 


of Law. 
The COURT OF KING'S BENCH 


Vas ſo called, becauſe uſually the King hath 
fate therein, ( as Edward the 4th three Days 
together; ) and alſo, becauſe that therein all 
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Court of * 


Bench, 


Cauſes are handled which appettain to the 


Crown, and ſuch Cauſes wherein the King 
or Queen is Party, it they properly appertain 


not to ſome other Court. The Judges of the 


Lueer's-Bench are the Lord Chief Juſtice, with 


other Judges his Companions afliſtant in gi- 


ving Judgment. The Serjeants and Counſel- 
lors. do debate the Cauſe : The Sentence is 
given of From Chief Juſtice; the Others all, or 


the moſt part Aſſenting (as in other Courts 2 
If they cannot agree; then 4 is the matter re- 


ferred to a Demurre in the Exchequer-Cham- : 
ber before all the Juſtices of both Benches ; 
viv. The King's-Bench, Common-Pleas, and 


Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. The 


Officers in the King's-Bench are, the Chief 
Prothonotary, the Secondary or Prothono- 
tary's Deputy, the Clerk of the Crown, the 
Clerk of the Exigents, the Clerk of the Pa- 
pers, the Cuſtas Brevium, and Cuſtos Sigilli. 


The Manner of Proceeding i is by Latitat, Ar- 


reſt and Bill. The Matters of this Court are | 


properly all Matters of the Crown. See Stam- 


ford. In theſe they proceed by Indictments, 


Verdict, Appeal, and properly all Suits where- 


in the King 3 is a Party, or have any Loſs 3 ſuch : 

-" mrs Conſpiracies, Slanders, 0 -- 
„ The COURT OF COMMON- PLEAS 
15 the King's Court, wherein are held all 
Common Pleas, between Subject and Subject, 


of all Matters of Common Law; fo called, 
for that it ſerveth for the exact and preciſe 
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Court of Coxga 
mon-Pleas. 


Adminiſtration of the Common Law. The 


Judges are, the Lord Chief Juſtice of the 


Z 4 Com- 


Difference 
between Ori- 
ginal and Ju- 

dicial Writ. 


Of Law, 


Common-Pleas, Three other his Aſſociates, 


The Serjeants at Law, who are fewer or leſſer 
at the King's Pleaſure, and are ſworn to ſerve 


the turn of the Common-Law at this Bar. 
'Two of them are appointed to ſerve thePrince's 
Turn in what Court ſoever, and are called 
the King's (now Queen's) Serjeants. The 
Officers of this Court are the Cuſtos Brevium. 
Three Prothonotaries, The Clerk of the War- 
rants, The Clerk of the Eſſoyns, Divers At- 
torneys, Filizers for every Shire, The Clerk 
of the Juries, The Chirographer for Fines, 


The Clerk of the Queen's Silver, for Errors in 


this Court committed; The Clerk of the Seal, 
as before in the King's-(or Queen's) Bench. 
The Matters of the Common-Pleas are all 
Suits of Common Law, commenced by any 
Wirit, Original, Real or Perſonal. Real are 


ſuch as touch the Inheritance, or Fee of any 


Man. Perſonal are ſuch as] touch Goods, 


Chattels, Perſonal Wrongs. The difference 


between a Writ Original and Judicial is, The 
Original ſaith in the end of it (in the Perſon 
of King or Queen) Teſte me ipſo; Or, Me ipſa 
apud Weſtmonaſterium. The Judicial, Teſte a- 
cobo Dyer; Or ſuch other as ſhall be Lord Chief 
Juſtice of either of thoſe Benches. The Or- 
der of Proceſs, how they follow one after the 
other in this Court, is firſt a Summoneas in 
ſome Action, then Attachias, but in moſt a 
Capias; then a Capias Pluries, then Exigi Facias, 
and a Proclamation into the Country where 


the Defendant dwelleth. The Manner of Pro- 


ceeding is either to joyn Iſſue, and fo to pals 
to Verdict, or elſe to Demurre. The Tryal 


is by Verdict, when the Queſtion is made d. 


Facto; as where the Matter was done, when, 
by whom, Ge. IB. 5 8 
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The EXCHE QUER is the Staple-place Exchequer. . 
to account for the Revenues of the Crown, N 
which hath the Barons of the Exchequer, one 
whereof is called the Chief Baron, and the 
Chiefeſt of all, Lord High Treaſurer of Eng- 
land; alſo a Chancellor, Two Chamberlains 
and Attorney-General, in order to take charge 
and keeping of the King or Queen's Trea- 
| ſure. The Chief Baron is the Judge in Law- 17 
Caſes incident to this Court, the Three other $5 
Baron's Aſſiſtants. The Attorney is the At- 
torney-General, to defend the King's Right, 
and to peruſe all Grants, Particulars, Suits and 
Cauſes handled in this Court. There are be- 
ſides common Attorneys, which ſerve for the 
Suiters of this Court. The Matters of this 
Court are all Puniſhments, as Intruſions, Alie- 
nations without Licenſe, Penal Forfeitures 
upon Popular Actions. (A Popular Action is, 
when one part 1s given to the Informer, the 
other to the Prince.) Of theſe ſee Raſtall's 
Collection of Statutes. The uſual Proceſs is 
2 Subpzna out of this Court, as à Meſſenger to 
call the Party. In this Court are heard Qua- 
druplatores, or Promoters, which be thoſe that 
in Popular and Penal Actions be Delatores, ha- 7 
ving thereby part of the Profit by the Law 
Aſſigned. In this Court, if any Queſtion be, 
it is determined after the Order of the Com 
mon Law of England by Twelve Men. 
I) bere are ſeveral other Subordinate and In- 
ferior Courts, which are too many to be ſpoke ET 1 
of in this Treatiſe, and not ſo much for the _ 
purpoſe as thoſe treated of already, which are 
the Supreme Courts. The others are, The 
Court of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, The Court 
of the Marches of ales, The Court-Baron,e*c. 
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Eccleſiaſtical 
Courts. 


Of Law. 
The ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS in 
Subordination to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 


ate, The Court of Arches, The Court of Ay. 
dience, The Prerogative Court, The Court 
of Faculties, The Court of Peculiars, G. 


Ttinerate 
Judges. 


Beſides the various Courts before mention'd, 
the Monarchs of England having conſulted the | 
Eaſe and, Welfare of the Subject, Adminiſter 


Juſtice by the Itinerate Judges that go their 


Yearly Circuits thro' the Kingdom , and for 


the better Governing and Keeping the King's 


Peace (according to Law) in particular Coun- 


ties, G Counties have their reſpective Lords 
Lieutenants, Sheriffs, and Juſtices of the Peace. 


Hundreds, their Bailiffs, High-Conſtables, and 
Petit-Conſtables. Cities, their Mayor, Alder- 


men, Sheriffs, Recorder, & c. Boroughs and 
Towns Incorporate, have either a Mayor or 


Two Bailiffs, or a Port-reeve, who in Power 


are the ſame with Mayor and Sheriffs, and 


during their Offices are Juſtices of the Peace 
within their own Liberties. And Villages are 
in Subje&ion to the Lord of the Mannor, un- 
der whom is the Conſtable or Headboroug 


to keep the Peace, apprehend Offenders, ec. 


The chief Knowledge (by Study) of our 


Taw doth confift in the Works of them which 
have written of the Law; and they are of 


the Alt and 


Kules of Law. 


Writers of 
the Nature of 
Writs. 


„ theres lars. © - - 
Writers of 


x. The Firſt whereof ſetteth down the Art 
and Rules of the ſame. in a certain Method, 
ſuch as is Glanville, Bracton, and Britton, who 


are ancient Authors, and cited rather for Or- 


nament than Authority now. 


2. Others have written of the Precedents, 
Rules and Natures of Writs, which do lay the 
Ground of every Action to procure Judgment 
and Execution thereon ; as, The Books of En- 

EY tries, 


Of Law. 
tries, Regiſter of Writs, Fitz-Herbert's Natura 
Brevium, 8&c. 3 25 

23. A Third ſort of Writers of our Law, are 
thoſe who write the Particular and Summary 
Caſes, that have received Determination and 
Sentence in the King's Judicial Courts, ſhew- 
ing how thoſe Caſes were reduced to the Rules 
of Law, by the Counſellors that Argued the 
ſame on both ſides, with probable Reaſons 
confirming their Opinions, with Authorities 
of former Judgments; and alſo the Judges 
coucluding their Sentences. 5 „„ 
Before the Reign of Edward the Third, we What Year. 
have not any Volume of Reports preſerved or Books extant. 
left, but of the Caſes adjudged in that King's  _ 
Reign we have Four Volumes extant. Of 
King Richard II. not any Volumes, but many 
Caſes abridged. Of the Time of Henry IV. 
and V. there is no Volume. Of Henry VI. are 
Two great Volumes. Of Edward IV. One 
Volume. One Volume of King Henry VII. 

In the latter end of whoſe Reign the Reports 
do diſcontinue until the 12th Year of King 
Henry VIII. and then they were re-continued | 
until the 19th of Henry VIII. from thence a- 
gain diſcontinued till 26 Henry VIII. at which 
time they were held on for TwWO Years , that 
is, 26th and 27th of Henry VIII. which are 
/ ᷣͤ Cn Oo Tu 

Such Reports as have been ſince revived, 

. and obſerved in many famous Caſes, reported 

by certain eminent Perſons of later times, are 
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- 8 theſe following: 


Anderſon's, Allen's, Benlo and Dalliſon, Bellew, Reports now 
Bulſtrode, Brownlow, Bridgman, Cary, Cook, Coke, extant. 
Clayton, Calthrop, Chancery, Carter, Davis, Dyer, = = 
| Goldsborough, Godbolt, Hardreſſe, Hetely, Hubert, _ 

Hutton, Jones, (Sir William and Sir Thomas) ii 
1 1 V Fenkins, 


eee 


7 tons. 


0 f as. 


Jin, Keble S, Kelleway S, Lane s, Latches, Leo- 
nards, Levinzes, Ley 8 Littleton 5 Marſh” 8, Mo- 
dern, -Moor's, Noy's, Owen's, Palmer's, Plomden 2 

| Popbam s, Pollexfen's, Ray mond's, Roll Ss, Savil's, 
Saunders, Sinderfin 85 Style "2 Sir Bartholomew 
Shore's, Vaughan's, Ventris 85 Winch's, » and Nel ver- 


See CATALOGUE of 1 8808 pub 
liſhed by 7ho. Baſſet, An. 1682. and continued 
to this time FRY i &c. 


Ru L E 8 of Lew kt to i Obſerved 
in Purchaſing. TY 


. Fx sv. ee ſee the Land which thou — fo buy, 

Mithin the Seller's Title clear doth Iye. 

Aud that no Woman to it doth lay Claim, 

By Dowry, Foynture, or ſome other Name, 
That it may Cumber : Know if bound or free, 
- The Tenure ſtand, and that from each Feoffee 

It be Releas'd > That th Seller be ſo old 

That he may Lawful ſell, Thou rind, bold. 
Have ſpecial Care that it not Mon gage He, 
Nor be Intailed on Poſterity. 

Then if it tand in Statute hound or no: 

Be well advis d what Duit-rent out muſt go 

What Cuſtom-ſervice hath been done of old, 

By thoſe ho formerly the ſame did hold. 
2 if a Wedded Woman put to Sale, 
Deal not with her, unleſs ſhe bring ber Male. 
For ſhe doth under Covert-Baron go, 
Altbo ſometimes ſome alſo Traffick ſo. 
Thy Bargain being made, and all this done, 
Have ſpecial Care to make thy Charter run 
To thee, thine Heirs, Executors, Aſſigns, 
For that beyond 157 Life ſecure binds. 


Theſe 


T Theſe things N endl HR prevent 
Thoſe things raſh Buyers many times repent. 
And Jet when as you bade done all you can, 


If you be ſure, deal with an Honeſt Man. 5 1 


Having ſpokb before i in P. 229. of the Cuſtoms 


held for Law, allowed anciently i in, ſeveral 


Counties, I ſhall now proceed to Sive a brief 
Account of ſeveral of the 


Praclices and Cuftonis uſed analen : 
= * NGLAND. | 


TH E Cuſtom of Baiting the Bull at Sam- 
ford in Lincolnſhire had its Riſe from this 


* 
HS + 


Occaſion. In the time of King Jobn, William 
Earl of Warren, and Lord of the Town of 


Stamford, ſtanding upon the Caſtle-Walls, ſaw 


two Bulls fighting for a Cow in the adjoyning 


| Meadow, till the Butchers Dogs being rouzed 


therewith, purſued one of the Bulls ( madded 


with Noiſe and Multitude) quite thorough the 
Town. Which Sight ſo pleaſed and delighted 


the Earl, that be gave the Caſtle-Meadows, 


where firſt the Bulls Duel began, for a Com- 
mon to the Butchers of the Town, after the 


firſt Graſs was mowed or eaten, on Condi- | 


tion that they ſhould find a Mad, Bull the Day 


ſix Weeks before Chriſtmas- day, for the Con- 
tinuance of the S 3 every Lear; which 


rved, and occaſioned the 
Proverb (uſed among the People and others 
in that County and elſewhere) - As Mad as the 


Cuſtom is ſtill Ob 


Baiting- Bull of Stamford. See R. Butcher in his 
Survey of Stamford, P. 40. and Fragmenta An- 


tiquitatis, P. 19. alſo in hi Admirable Curio- 


= ſities in England, &c. P. 1 


The 
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Of Jaw, 
he Mannors of Eaſt and Weſt-Enbornegn the 
County of Berkſhire, have this Cuſtom ; That 


| if a Copyhold-Tenint dye, the Widow ſhall 


have her Free-Bench in all his Copyhold- 


Lands, Dum ſola G caſta fuerit but if ſhe com- 


mit Incontinency, The forfeits her Widow's 
Eſtate; yet after this, if ſhe come into the 
next Court held for the Mannor, Riding back- 
ward on a Black Ram, with his Tail in her 


Hand, and ſay the Words following, the 
Steward is bound by the Cuſtom to re-Aadmit 
her to her Free-Bench: a 


* 


FHltre I am Riding on a Black Ram, 
Tite a Nbore ar I am 


Au for. my Crincum Srancum, 


Hive loft my Bincum Ban cum: 
nd for my Tails Game, | 


 . Thevefore Good Mr. Steward let me ba vt my Lands 


Ide like Cuſtom is in the Manner of Tir 
in Devonſhire, and elſewhere in the Weſt ; and 
Alſo at Kilmerſdon in Somerſetſnire, where the 
; 28 that is found Incontinent, redeems 
— | oh 


Vidow's' Eftate by Riding 11865 on 4 
| n,, and qr open Court do ſay theſe Words: 


D mine Arſes Fault take I this pain 
D Therefore, my Lord, give ne my Land again. 


I They had an Ancient Cuſtom at the Priory 
of Dunmow in Eſſex, That if any Perſon from 
any part of England would come thither, and 
Hhumt | 


humbly kneel ar the Church-Door before the 
Convent, and ſolemnly take the enſuing Oath, 
he might demand a Flitch or Gammon of Ba- 
con, which ſhould be freely given him, 


You 


20 a9 TT Bog = 


5 
| 
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Of Law. 


: You ba Swear by the Cuſtom of our Confeſſ =» 


| That you never made any Nuptial Tranſgreſſion, 
Since you were Married Man and Wife, © 
y Houſbold-Brauls or Contentious Strife ; 
Or otherwiſe in Bed or at Board. 
Offended each other in Deed or in Nord; 


Or farce the Pariſh-Clerk ſaid Amen, 
Wiſhed your ſelves unmarried again; 


Or in a Twelvemonth and a Day, 
: Repented not in Thought any way, 
But continued true and in Pere, _ 
As when you joyned Hands in Holy Quire- 
If to theſe Conditions, without all Fear, 
Of jour own accord you will freely ſivear, 
A Gammon of Bacon you ſhall receive, 
And bear it hence with Love and good Leave; 


For this is dur Cuſtom, at Dunmow well known, 


* Tho” the Sport be ours, the Bacon s your oum. 


It appeareth in an old Regiſter of this Priory, 
That Richard Wright of Badeſnorth in Siffolk, in 
the 23d of Henry the 6th, when Jobn Canon 
was Prior: That Stephes Samuell of Little-Eafton 
in Eſſe, th of Edward the 4th, wien Roger 


Rulcot was Prior: And that Thomas Lee of Coxall 
in Efex, 2d of Henry the 8th, when John Tayler 
was Prior, demanded their Bacon upon the 


Terms aboveſaid, and received it accord- 


At Huntingdon in Hunting donſbire, the People 
have a Cuftom-of receiving any Kifig of Eng 


chat in former times they have brogglit out at 
once Nine ſcore Ploughs. When King Fames 
the Firſt came firſt into Lugland, the MT ct 

this 


] 
/ 


land that paſſes in Progreſs that way; with 4 
ear number of Ploughs; biought forth in a 
Pedanrick or Ruſtical Pomp; and they-boalk, 


35¹ 
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Of Law.' 
this Town preſented him with Threeſcore and 
Ten Team of Horſes, all traced to hanidſome 
new Ploughs to ſhew their Husbandry ; of 


which, when the King demanded the Reaſon, 


they told him, That it was their: ancient 
Cuſtom whenſoever any King of England 
paſſed through their Town, ſo to preſent him. 
And added further, That they held their 
Lands by that Tenure, being the King's Te- 
nants. | JT 
The Cuſtom of. Paying White-Hart-Silver 
in Dorſetſhire had its beginning from this oc- 


caſion. King Henry the Third coming to hunt 


in a Forreſt ( ſince called Vhite-Hart- Forreſt) 


in this. County, took ſeveral Deer; but find- 


ing a moſt: beautiful and goodly White Hart 
there, he ſpared it: But afterwards a Gentle- 
man of this Country, named Thomas de Lynd, 
with others in his Company, took and killed 


this White Hart; for which the King put 2 


Mulct or Fine upon him, and the whole 
Country; and the Lands which they held, 
continue ſtill to pay every Year, by way of 


Amercement., a Sum of Money inte the 


Exchequer, which is called bite - Hart- 
On Kigsbill at Rochford, in the County of 

Eſfſex,. on every Wedneſday Morning next after 
Michaelmas-day, at Cock's Crowing, there is 
by ancient Cuſtom a Court held by the Lord 
of the Honour of Raleigh, which is vulgarly 
called the: Lamleß- Court. The Steward and 
Suiters whiſper. to each other, and have no 
Candles, not any Pen and Ink, but ſupply that 
Office Wirth a Coal. And he that owes Suit 
or Service thereto, and appears not, forfeits 
to the Lord double his Rent every Hour he 1s 
Abſent. The Court is called Lawlef, nt 


8 Nr 


K 


Of Ta. 


held at in law fl or Lawleſs Hour, or qu: 
dia fine lege. The Title of it in the Court- 
Roll runs thus, as I find it in Mr. T. B. An- 
cient Tenures of the Land, P. 147. 


 Kingshill in 
| Rochford. Fi . 


Curia de Dans, „404 
Dicta ſine Lege, 


Tenta eſt ibidem _ 
Per ejuſdem conſuctudinem] 
Ante Ortum ſolit 


Luceat niſi Polus 
Nil ſcribit niſi Colis. 
Tories voluerit, 
Gallus ut camaverit, 
Per cujus ſolum ſenitum 
Curia eſt ſummonita, 
Clamat clam pro Rege, 
I Curia ſine Lege, 
Et niſi cito venerint 
Citius pænituerim; 
Er miſt cla accedant 
Curia non attendat ; 
Qui venerit cum lamine 
Errat in regimine, 
Et dum ſunt fine Iumine 
Capti ſunt in Crimine; 
Curia ſine cura, 


. 1 de injuria, 


enta ibidem die rai (ante diem) 
proximi poſt Feſtum Sancti Michaelis 


Hrehangelt, Au Regni Regis, Ge. 


This Lawlef Court i is imperfectly mentio- 
ned by Cambden in his Deſcription of Eſſex, 
(as Mr. T. B. obſerves) who hd this ſervile 
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| Marginal Note in Architecture, Page 188. 


Of Law. 


Attendance . was impoſed on the Tenants of 


_ thar Mannor, for conſpiring at the like unſea. 


ſonable time to raiſe a Commotion. 
They have an ancient Cuſtom at Coleſhil, 


in the County of Warwick, That if the Young. 


Men of the Town can catch a Hare, and bring 
it to the Parſon of the Pariſh before Ten of 


the Clock on Eafter-Monday, the Parſon i; 


bound to give them a Calves- head, and a Hun- 
dred of Eggs for their Breakfaſt, as well as a 


Groat in Money. 


At Kidlington in Oxfordſbire they have a Cu- 
ſtom, That on Monday. after Hbitſon-Week 
there is a fat Lamb provided, and the Maids 
of the Town, having their Thumbs tied be- 


hind them, run after it, and ſhe that with her 


Mouth takes and holds the Lamb, is declared 
Lady of the Lamb; which being dreſſed with 
the Skin hanging on, is carried on a long Pole 


before the Lady and her Companions to the 
Green, attended with Muſick and a Moriſco- 
Dance of Men, and another. of Women, 
where the reſt of the Day is ſpent in Dan- 
cing, Mirth, &:c. The next Day after, the 


Lamb is Cooked up, being part Boiled, part 


Baked, and part Roaſted for the Lady's Feaſt, 


here ſhe ſits Majeſtically at the upper end of 


the Table, and her Companions with her, 
with Muſick and other Paſtimes befitting the 
Solemnity. The Cuſtom of Moriſco, or Mo- 
rice-Dancing (the Name hs is derived 


from the Moors) is much uſed in ſeveral Parts 


of England, eſpecially on May-day, Whitſontide, 
and the like times, the Practice being to be 
Clad in White Waſtcoats, or Shirts and Caps, 


having their Legs adorned with Bells, which 


Gingle merrily as they Leap or Dance. Sec 


And 
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And the Leaping about with Bells on their 


Legs after a Hobby and a Horſe{(quafi Hobby- 
Horſe) is not Originally an European Frolick, 
cho brought firſt amongſt the Engliſh by the 
Spaniards, but the Name imports to Dance 8 


g Alla Moroſca. as 


At Stanlake, in the County of Oxford, the 


Miniſter of the Pariſh in his Proceſſion in 
Rogation-Week, reads à Goſpel at a Barrel's 


Head in the Cellar of the Chequer-Imn in that 


Town, where (as it is ſaid by ſome) there 


formerly was an Hermitage; but others are 


of Opinion, that there anciently ſtood a 
Croſs, at which they did read a Goſpel in 
former times; but however it is, they conti- 


nue the Cuſtom in manner as above. Nat. 


Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, P. 203. 


The Cuſtom of making a Dragon yearly, 


and carrying it up and down the Town of 
Burford in Oxfordſhire on Midſummer-Eve; to 


which is added the Picture of a Giant, was 
Inſtituted (as moſt probably conjeQured) in 
memory of the Victory won Anno 750, over 


Ethelbert King of Mercia, by Cuthbert or Cuthred; 
a Tributary King of the Weſf-Saxos, who 
thinking the Exactions of Ethelbald or Etbel- 


bert inſupportable, raiſed War, and coming 
into the Field againſt Etbelbald, overthrew 
him near this Town of Burford, winning his 
Banner, whereon was Depicted a Dragon of 
A Cold Colonr.- . „VV 


It hath been the Cuſtom at Enſpam in Ox- 


 fordſhire, for the Towns- People, on the Firſt 
Monday after Whitſunday, to cut down and bring 
away ( wherever the Church-Wardens think 
ft or pleaſe to * Chop fot à Mark) 
= 1 88 
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as much Timber as could be drawn by Men's 
Hands into the Abbey-Yard 5; whence if they 
could draw it out again, notwithſtanding all 
the Impediments could be given by the Ser- 
vants of the Abby, and ſince that by the Fa- 
mily of the Lord, it was their own, and went 
in 5 part towards the Reparation of their 
Church: And by this Cuſtom ſome affirm 
they hold both their Lammas and  Michaelmas- 
In the Mannor of Lodebrook, in the County 
of Warwick, (whereof the Catesbies were here- 
tofore Lords,) each Tenant paid One-peny- 
| half-peny Yearly, called Swarf-money. It 
muſt be paid ( ſays the Rent-all ) before the 
Riſing of the Sun; the Party muſt go thrice 
about the Croſs and ſay, The Swarf-money, and 
then take Witneſs and lay it in the Hole; and 
when he hath ſo done, he muſt look well that 
his Witneſs do not deceive him; for if it be 
not paid, he giveth a great Forfeiture, Thirty 
Shillings and a White Bull. Mr. Blount ſaith 


- the knows not what this Sarf-money may ſig- 


nify, unleſs it were miſ- written for. Warth- 
mone) or Ward. money, which is Money contri- 
buted towards Watch and Ward. But perhaps 
it may be written Swarf, from Swarwe, i. e. to 
Depart; the Payment of which Money might 
I U ‚ YYY ‚‚ͤ V 
I ᷑ here is an ancient Cuſtom (the Original 
whereof we cannot find) of the Fellows of 
 New-College in Oxford, who every Holy-Thur(day, 
between Eight and Nine a Clock in the Morn- 
ing, go to the Hoſpital of St. Bartholomew, a 
little without the City Eaſtward : Where, in 
-the Chappel, 7 hear certain Prayers read, 
and an Anthem ſung; from thence they go 
to the upper End of the Grove, adjoyning 's 
7 | | | | „ 


—_ , 
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the Chappel, (the Way being ſtrewed with 
ſweet Flowers,) and place themſelves round 


the Well, where they Chant forth a Son 


compoſed of three, four, or more Parts; af- 
ter the Performance of which, they refreſh 
with a Morning's Draught, and then retire to 
Oxford to be preſent at the Sermon. SI 

In the time of King Jobn, Randol the Third, 
| Sirnamed Blundevill Earl of Cheſter, having 
many Conflicts with the Felſh; was at laſt di- 
ſtreſſed by them, ænd forced to Retreat to the 
Caſtle of Rothelent in Flintſhire, where they 
Beſieged him, who preſently ſent to his Con- 
ſtable of Cheſter, Roger Lacy ( Sirnamed Hell 
for his Fiery Spirit,) that he would come with 
all ſpeed, and bring what Forces he could for 
his Relief. Roger having gathered a tumultu- 
dous Rout of Fidlers, Players, Coblers, Vaga- 
bonds and Debauched Perſons, both Men and 
Women, out of the City of Cheſter, (it being 
then the Fair-time) marched immediately with 
them towards the beſieged Earl. The Welſh 
perceiving a great Multitude coming, raiſed 
the Siege and fled. The Earl coming back 
with his Conſtable to Cheſter, gave him Power 
over all the Fidlers and Shooemakers of Cheftcr 
in Reward and Memory of his Service. The 


Conſtable retained to himſelf and his Heirs 
the Authority and Donation of the Shooe- 


makers; but Jobs his Son conferred the Au- 
thority, over the Lechers and Whores, on his 


Steward, which then was Dutton of Dutton, by 


this his Deed. Sciant præſentes & futuri, quod 


ego Fohannes Couſtabularius Cæſtriæ, dedi & con- 
ceſſi & hac præſenti Carta confirmavi Hugoni de 


Dutton, & Hæredibus ſuis Magiſtratum omnium 


Leccatorum & Meretricum tot ius Ceſterſhiriæ, flcut 
liber ius illum magiſtratum teneo de Comite. Salva 
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jure neo mibi G. baredibys mes. His teſtibus. 


Tho' this Original Grant makes no mention 
of giving Rule over Fidlers and Minſtrels, yet 
ancient Cuſtom has now reduced it only to 


the Minſtrelſey; for probably the Rout which 


the Conſtable brought to the Reſcue of the 
Earl, were debauched Perſons, drinking with 
their Sweethearts in the.Fair, the Fidlers that 
attended them, and ſuch looſe Perſons as he 
could get. Anno 14. Hen. 7. a Quo Warranto 


was brought againſt Lawrence Dutton of Dut- 
ton Eſq; to ſhew why he claimed all the Min- 
ſtrels of Cheſhire and the City of Cheſter, to ap- 
pear before him at Cheſter yearly on the Feaſt 


of St. Fobn Baptiſt, and to give him at the ſaid 


(Officium ſuum exercente) Four-pence yearly at 
the ſaid Feaſt, Oc. whereunto he pleaded Pre- 
ſcription. The Heirs of this Hugh de Dutton 


Dutton upon their ſeveral Inſtruments : He 
or his Deputy then Riding through the City, 


thus attended to the Church of St. Fobn, many 
Gentlemen of the County accompanying him; 
and one walking before him in a Surcoat of 


his Arms, depicted upon Taffeta : And after 


Divine Service ended, holds his Court in the 
City, where he or his Steward renews the old 
_ Licenſes granted to the Minſtrels, and gives 

. : 72 SLE, © * k 4 "Po 5 Te | ſuch 


Fealt Quatuor Lagonas Vini & unam Lanceam, i. e. 
Four Flaggons of Wine and a Launce; and 
alſo every Minſtrel to pay him Four-pence- 
half- penny; and why he claimed from every 
Whore in Cheſhire, and the City of Cheſter, 


enjoy the ſame Power and Authority over the 
Minſtrelſey of Cheſhire, even to this day, and 
keep a Court every Year upon the Feaſt of 
St. Fobn Baptiſ# at Cheſter, being the Fair-day 
where all the Minſtrels of the County and 

City do attend, and play before the Lord of 
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ſuch new: ones as he thinks fit, under the Hand 


and Seal of Himſelf or his Steward, none pre-' 


ſuming to exerciſe that Faculty there without 


it. But lately this Dominion or Privilege by 


2 Daughter and Heir of Thomas Dutton, devol- 


ved to the Lord Gerard of Gerard's Bromley in 
Staffordſhire. And whereas by the Statute of 
39 Elix. cap. 4. Fidlers are declared to be 


Rogues; yet by a Special Proviſo therein, 
thoſe in Cheſhire, Licenſed by Dutton of Dutton, 
are exempted from that Infamous Title, in re- 


ſpect of this his Ancient Cuſtom and Privilege. 
See Mr. Bl. Cuſtoms of Mannors, and Holinſh. 
Chr On. P. 641. in the ; Reign of Henry the 


Third. 


The keeping Wakes or Country- Feaſts, Original of 
(which are or were uſually obſerved on the 
Sunday next after the Saint's-day to whom the 
Pariſh-Church is Dedicated) took Origin from 
a Letter written by St. Gregory the Great, to 


keeping 


Wakes. 


Melitus, Abbot, who was ſent into England with 


St. Auſtin, in theſe Words : © It may there- 
* fore be permitted them (meaning the Eng- 
* liſh) that on the Dedication-days, or other. 
* Solemn Days of Martyrs, they make them 


Bowers about the Churches, and (refreſh- 


* ing themſelves, and Feaſting together after 


d a good religious ſort) kill their Oxen now 


c 


An 


to the Praiſe of God, and Increaſe of Cha- 


„ rity, which before they were wont to Sa- 


* critice to the Devil, &c. Bede's Eccl. Hiſt. 


cap. 30. They are called Wakes, becauſe on 
che Vigils of thoſe Feaſts, the People were' 


wont to Awake from Sleep, at the ſeveral Vi- 
gils of the Night, and go to Prayers ; but now 
the Feaſting-part is all that is retained, _ 


Aa 4 


And 
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| And now I will proceed to many Ordina- 
tions and Inſtitutions in the Law — ** 


_ Pleas firſt The Cuſtom of making Pleas in Engliſh be. 


made in Eng- gan in the Reign of King Edward the Third, 
%. by his particular Command, for the Eaſe and 


4 Underſtanding of the Natives of this Land; 
4 They having been from the Norman Conqueſt, 


„do that time, always made in French. 


Firſt Statute The firſt Statute of præmunire was made in 
pf fun. the Reign of | Edward the Third, who cauſed 


an Act to be made, That ncne under a great 


Penalty ſhould ſeek to obtain any Spiritual 
Promotions within this Realm, of the Pope, 
or bring any Suits to his Court, except by way 
of Appeal. And that thoſe that were the 
 Aiders of any ſuch Offenders againſt this Act, 


ſhould run in danger of the ſame Pain ; which 


AR, by thoſe Kings that ſucceeded, was not 
only commanded to be kept, but alſo con- 
firmed with new Penalties, and is called The 
Statute of Præmunire. In the Time of King 
Henry the 8th. (who Anno 15 30, had the Title 


given him of Supreme Head of the Church 


of England) the whole Clergy of England were 


Judged by the King's Learned Council to be 
in the Præmunire, for maintaining the Power 


Legative of Cardinal Wolſey, (then Arreſted, 
and by diſgrace falling Sick, died,) they were 


by Proceſs called into the King's Bench to make 
Anſwer. Wherefore, in their Convocation, 
they concluded a Submiſſion, and were con- 


tent to give the King 1000001. to pardon their 
Offences, touching the Præmunire by Act of 
Parfament. 3 


Who firſt made a Law to puniſh for Religion; 


ſee-in INVENTIONS. - | 
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It was the Cuſtom of the Ancient Britains, Law forBurn. 


that when any Great Man died (if there were 
ſuſpicion. of the manner of his Death, ) his 


Relations made Enquiry amongſt his Wives 


concerning his Death ; who, if they were 


found Guilty, were Puniſhed with Fire, and 


ng Women 
who kill their 
Husbands, 


other Torments. From whence Sir Edward 


Coke derives the Law of England at this day, for 
Burning thoſe Women who kill their Husbands. 
Burning for Hereſy, ſee in INVENTIONS. 


Beheading Noblemen began in England temp. 


William the Conqueror, Waltheof Earl of Hun- 


tingdon being the firſt Man Beheaded here. 


See in CHRONOLOGY, Page 217. 
The Cuſtom of Executing, by Hanging, 


 Hang'd, Drawn and Quartered, is a Puniſh- 


ment, no Example whereof is to be found in 


14 Of Hanging. 8 
Beheading and Quartering, now term'd Prawing and 


Quartering. 


our Hiſtories, till the time of King Henry the 


Third; in the Six and Twentieth Year of 


whoſe Reign, one William Mariſc, Son of 
Geoffrey Mariſc, a Nobleman of Ireland, being 


Condemn'd for Piracy and Treaſon , was 
Hang'd , Beheaded and Quartered. Alſo in 


this King's Reign the Pleas of the Crown 


were firſt Pleaded jn the Tower ; And the Uſe 
of a Common Seal was firſt Granted to the 


City of London. 


. Anciently Bodies of Felons Executed, were 


not permitted to be Buried, but Hanged till 


on the Gallows, till by Authority of Parlia- 
ment, in the Reign of King Edward the Se- 


cond, it was Decreed, That the Bodies of all 


_ thoſe that from thenceforth ſhould be Hanged 
for Felonies, ſhould be Buried ; which is {till 


obſerved, and is a Cuſtom grounded on Per- 


miſſion. The Hanging Bodies up in Chains, 


I do 


Of Hanging 
in Chains, & 6 
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| Informers 
firſt uſed. 


Of Lab. 
1 do not find to be uſed in England till the 
Days of King Richard the Second ; who hear- 


ing that ſome of the Rebels ( Companions in 
the Riots of Wat Tyler, which were Hanged at 
St. Albans) had been Removed from the Gal- 
lows, ſent forth his Letters to the Bailiffs of 


the Town of St. Albans, Commanding them, 


upon Sight of the ſame, to cauſe Chains to 
be made, and to bring the ſaid Bodies back to 
the Gallows, and to hang them in thoſe Chains 


upon the ſame Gallows, there to remain ſo 


long as one piece might ſtick to another, ac- 
cording to the Form of the Judgment gi- 
"_ _ EE Th Lg, 
The uſing certain Enquirers or Spies, called 
Informers, were firſt uſed in the Days of King 


Henry the Seventh , who, Covetous of Trea- 


ſure in his declining Age, deviſed a way to 
enrich himſelf, by conſidering that the Engliſh 
men little regarded the keeping of Penal Laws, 
and Pecunial Statutes ; and therefore cauſed 
Inquiſition to be made of thoſe that had Tranſ- 
grefled any of the ſame Laws, appointing 


Two Maſters and Surveyors of the Forfeits, 


Sir Richard Empſon and Edmund Dudley, who 
(meaning to ſatisfy their Prince's Pleaſure, 
and ſee their Commiſſion executed to the ut- 


termoſt whatever Peril might enſue ) furniſh- 


ed themſelves with a ſort of Accuſers, com- 
monly called Promoters, or, as they choſe to 
be then named, Informers, whereby they trou- 
bled many a Man, and ran into great hatred : 
So that when King Henry the 8th came to the 


Crown, he cauſed the Actors of theſe unjuſt 


Proceedings to be diſgraced, putting Empſon 


and Dudley in the Tower, and ſome of their in- 
ferior Agents called Promoters, as Canby, Page, 


Smith, Derby, Wright, Simpſon and Stockton, to 


be 


#5 
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be ſet in the Pillory, with Papers on their 
Heads, then to Ride through the City with _ 
their Faces to the Horſe Tails, with the Shame 
| whereof in 7 Days after they all died in New- 
r . 3 
- | , The Cuſtom of paying Fines for the Te- Of Tenants 
| nants Marrying their Daughters, was, without f N - 3 
doubt, in lieu of the Mercheta Mulierum, or their Dioghe 
firſt Nights Lodging with the Bride, which ters. 
the Lord anciently claimed in ſome Mannors, 
and was a Practice. begun in Scotland by the 
Laſcivious Ewen the Third, who made a Law, 
that Himſelf and his Succeſſors ſhould have 
che Firſt Nights Lodging with every Woman, 
whoſe Husband held Land immediately from 
| the Crown; and the Lords and Gentlemen, of 
| all them whoſe Husbands were their Tenants 
| or Homagers. This was the Knights Service Knights Ser- 
which Men held their Eſtates by, and conti- 
nued till the Days of Malcolme Conmer, who 
at the Requeſt of his Wife Margaret (Siſter to 
Edgar Adeling ) Aboliſhed this Law, and Or- 
dained, that the Tenants, by way of Commu- 
h tation, ſhould pay unto their Lords a Manx 
in Money. It was called Mercheta Mulieris; Mercheta Mu- 
but whether from Mark, a Horſe in the Old Lier. 
Gallick (implying the obſcene ſignification of 
Equitare, as Mr. Selden thinks) or from Marca, 
the Sum of Money by which it was afterwards 
Redeemed, is not eaſily determin'd. 
Ihe giving Aid for Marrying the King's el- 
deſt Daughter began in the Reign of K. Henry 
the Firſt; who, towards the Marriage of his 
Daughter Maud with the Emperor, obtained 
at his firſt Parliament at Salubury Three Shil- 
lings upon every Hide of Land throughout the 
Kingdom, which was afrerwards drawn to a 
Cuſtom, to receive Aid from the Subjects, 
55 5 | whens 


of the Cinque 


whenſover the King gives his Eldeſt Daugh- 
: ter in Marriage. JJ;ͤò . 90 
Broad Seal for The Kings confirming Charters under the 
| 88 q Great or Broad Seal, began firſt in the time 
Uſg, : of K. Edward the Confeſſor, who was the 
Rl: firſt King of this Realm that uſed that large 
and Stately Impreſſion. Afterwards K. Hen 
ry II. and others made New Seals. The ſet- 
ting Seals firſt to Bonds and Writings, See 
7777 ; 

Adjuging A. The Adjudging Actions both Criminal and 
Qtions by Ver- Real, by the Verdict of Twelve Men, is ſaid 
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e to be brought in by K. William the Conque- 
wha... ror, according to the Cuſtom of Normandy, 
where the like Form was uſed, and called by 
Enqueſt. the Name of Enqueſt; yet it appears by the 
Laws of Etheldred, that the Trial by 12 Men 
muas alſo in Uſe long before that time. 
4 Lorne 6 The Four Terms of Law was alſo firſt or 
ordained, dained by K. William the Conqueror. As alſo, 
Sheriffs and Sheriffs and Juſtices of the Peace were firſt 


Juſtices firſt appointed by this King; and K. Henry III. af- 


appointed. terwards reduced the Office of Sheriff of 
On London to continue only for one Year. 
L X ind The Court of Chancery and Exchequer, 


1 a (Scaccarium corruptly called fo of the Word 
1 Statarium, or — of the Board or Table 

where the Officers ſate) were firſt ordained 
5 by the aforeſaid King William the Conque- 
Courts of Ju. ror, who alſo appointed or Inſtituted the 


ſtiee firſt ap- Courts of Juſtice, which always removed 


pointed. 
Jie: firſt 
brought into 
England. 
ran; of King William the Conqueror alſo appoint- 
and Warden ed a Conſtable of Dower Caſtle, and a Lord 


with his Court. He firſt brought the Fes to 
Inhabit here in England. Alſo long Bows 


Ports. . 


came firſt into Uſe in England in his Reign. 


Warden 


Of Lab. 


Warden of the Cinque Ports with Immuni- 
ties as, they are at this Day. 


England when firſt divided into Shires, and 


the Univerſity of Oxford Founded, See in 
| CHRONOLOGY, p. 211. 5 
{ The paying the King's Rents in Money be- King's Renta 
gan in the Reign of King Henry the I. The paid in Mo- 
{ Proviſions of his Houſe which were ufed to ne. 
be paid in kind, being in his time rated at cer- 


cain Prices, and received in Money. 
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The chuſing Knights and Burgeſſes for Par- Chuſing 


liament began in the Reign of King Henry the 


nights and 
Bu 


Firſt, who Inſtituted the Form of the High pa rgefſes for 


rliament 


Court of Parliament, for before his time only firſt began. 


certain of the Nobility, and Prelates of the 
Realm, were called to Conſultation, about the 


moſt Important Affairs of State; but he cau- 


ſed the Commons alſodto be Aſſembled, by 


Knights and Burgeſſes of their own Appoint- 


ment, and made the Court to conſiſt of Three 


Parts, the Nobility, the Clergy, and the 


Common People, repreſenting the whole Bo- 
dy of the Realm, and appointed them to ſit 


in ſeveral Chambers, the King, the Biſhops 
and Lords of the Realm in one Chamber, and 
the Commons in another to confer together 


by themſelves. The firſt Parliament of this 
King, Lords and Commons, was held at Sa- 
lisbury, April 19. in the 16th Year of his 
Reign. 1 1 . | 


- 


| King Henry the Second, firſt appointed the Judges Citeu - 
Judges Circuits, dividing his whole Kingdom irs firſt ap. 


4 * 


into Six Circuits, in the 21ſt Year of his Pointed. 


Reign, and appointing in every Circuit Three 
Judges, who twice every Yearſhou!dride toge- 


ther to hear and determine Cauſes, as is accu- 


ſtomed to this Day, tho' altered in the Number 


of the Judges, and in the Shires of Circuit. 


The 
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Common 
Council of 
London firſt 
ordained. 


* * . - 4 
* . 1 * A 
* = 


The Common Council of London was firſt 
ordained in the Reign of King John, Five 


and Thirty of the moſt Subſtantial Citizens 


being choſen therefore, and this King gave 


the City Liberty to alter theif Mayor and 
bheriffs every Year, which before did conti- 


Suit to the 
Lord's Court, 


nue during Life. 


la King Hey the Third's Time, William 


Biſhop of Salicbury, firſt cauſed that Cuſtom 


to be received for a Law, whereby the Te- 
nants of every Lordſhip are bound to owe 
their Suit to the Lords Court of whom they 


General Par- 
don granted 
at Coronati- 
ons. | 


hold their Fenements. © _ TIN 
Ihe Cuftom of a General Pardon granted 
at the Coronation of the Kings of England, 


began at the Coronation of King Edward 
the Third, who 


uſed a general Par- 


don to be blaine which hath ſince been 


uſed by all ſucceeding Kings at their firſt com- 


Oath of Alle. 
giance firſt 
required. 


ing to the Croõẽw n. 

The Oath of Allegiance was firſt required 
by K. Arthur, and after received by K. Edgar, 
but the Cuſtomary Oath of Allegiance as now 
uſed, was firſt deviſed and ordained in a Par- 


lament held in the Third Year of the Reign 


ſtred to all Sorts of People. 


of K. James I. which was ſoon after mini- 


The Cuſtom of the Clauſe, Nen obſtante, 
brought in firſt by the Pope, was - firſt ta- 


ben up by King Henry the Third, in his 


Grants and Writings. 5 
The Puniſhing Stealing of Cattle by Death, 


began by a particular Law in the Reign of 
King Henry the Third, before whoſe time it 


was pecuniary, and the firſt that ſuffered for 
the fame, was one of Dunſtable, who having 


ſtoln Twelve Oxen from the Inhabitants of 
Colne, and flying to Redburn, was by a Bailif 


| the Third, who Daring Roan him, Ferri Sa- 


voſynes Or Sawvoyrds, 


and Sun. 


their Clergy, hat 


WW 2 


ELONS being ſaved by the Benefit of Felons ved 
been an Antient Liberty by Benefit of 


of the Church, confirmed in divers Parlia- their Clergy. 


ments (altho ſince much Abridged by divers 


Statutes, and by Stat. 18. Eliz. cap. 7.) For 
in Old Time, when a Man was Arraigned of 
| Felony, or ſuch like, he prayed his Clergy, 


that is, to have his Book, which was as much 
as if he deſired to be diſmiſs'd from the Tem- 


poral Judge, and delivered unto the Ordina- 
ry to purge himſelf of his Offence; but now 


every Man (tho! not in Orders) is put to read 


at the Bar, being ranged. rr5RG and convict- 
ed of ſuch Felony (for wt 


ich this Benefit is 
ſtill granted) and ſo burnt in the Hand, 
and ſet free the firſt time, if the Ordinary's 


Commiſſary or Deputy ſaith Legit ut Clericus. 


Otherwiſe he ſuffers Death for his Tranſgreſſi- 
on. And this is thought to be Originally de- 


viſed 
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Of Hue and 
Ciy 


if the Party rob 


O Law. 


viſed for promotion bf Learning among the 


OOO, e 
The Cuſtom of raiſing Hue and Cry, after 
Offenders, &c. is very ancient. The Name 
Huteſium and Clainor, in French Huer and Cryer, 
both ſignify to ſhout or cry aloud. — 
This 1 a purſuit of one having 

committe . by the High-way; for 
2d, or any in the Com- 

pany of one murdered or robbed, come 10 


the Conſtable of the next Town, and wi 


him to raiſe Hue and Cry, or to make purſuit | 


after him that hath offended, deſcribing the 
Party, and ſhewing as near as he can which 
Way he is gone; the Conſtable ought forth- 
with to call upon the Pariſh for Aid in ſeek- 
ing the Felon, and if he be not found there 
then to give the next Conſtable warning, an 

he the next, until the Offender be apprehen- 
ded, or at leaſt until he be thus purſued to the 


Sea-fide. Of this read many of our LawBooks. 
The Normans had ſuch a purſuit as this, which 


they called Haro, ſome call it Harol, the Rea- 


ſon and Occaſion of which Cuſtom they give 


to be this. That there was . a Duke of Nor- 
mandy, called Roll, a Man of great Juſtice and 
Severity againſt grievous Offenders ; and that 
thereupon, when they follow any in this 

urſuit, they cry Ha-Roll, as if they ſhould 
ay, Ah-Roll, where art thou, that wer't 
wont to redreſs this? or what ſhould'ſt thou 
do now againſt theſe Wretches, if thou now 
wer't living? In which Caſe they that are 
within hearing muſt make purſuit, or pay 2 


Fine. Sometimes Hue is uſed alone, Anno 4. 
Ed. 1. Stat. 2. The Manner of it in Scotland 
is blowing a Horn, and making an Out-cry 


after a Tranſgreſſor. See Huers at the end of 


eur Treatiſe of Fiſhing. Admini- 


7. OAC Pat Hmm. oo PH gn Me 
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Adminiſtration of Inteſtates Eftates be- 

gan in the Reign of K. Edward III. 

JT )he Statute of Wages; See in Peſtilence a- 
mongſt the Diſeaſes of Men and Women in 
the Treatiſe of PHYSICK. 

It is worthy Remembrante, that Auguſtus Cz< 
ſar, being deſired by a Veteran Soldier (that had 
done Czlar. a good Service at the Battel of Acti- 
um) to appear for him (being then * at Law, 
and in danger of being condemned) Cæſar would not 
ſuffer his Attorney to appear and plead for him, but 
went, and not only appeared but pleaded himſelf for 
the Soldier, that he might not ſeem ungrate ul. 

Beſides thoſe named before who have wrote 
of the Laws of England, thoſe that pleaſemay 
ſee the Works of the following AUTHORS. 

| Ridley's View of the Civil and Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Law, Dawſon's Origin of Laws, Suares 
de Legibus, F6rteſcue's Commendation of En- 
gliſh Laws; Parker's Law of Nature, Wiſeman's 
Law of Laws, Du Gard's Divine Law, Har- 
mony of Divine Law, Law Epitomiz'd, Ex- 
cellency of the Law, Terms of the Law, The 
Parſon's Law, Clergyman's Law, Landlord's 
Law, WomanLawyer, Tennant's Law, Law of 
Brethren, Grandeur of the Law, Lex Mercatoria,' 
Topicks of the Law, Perkin's on the Law of 

England, Curzon's Compendium of Law, His 
Law of Eſtates Tail, His Law of Executors, 
Manwood's Treatiſe of the Forreſt Laws, Law- 
job Recreation, Enchiridion Legum, Shepherd's 

aw of Common Aſſurance , Brydal's View 
of Eng. Laws, Practick Part of the Law, Noy's 
Compl. Lawyer, e Epitome of Law, 
Summary of the Conf. Law, Shepherd's Abridg- 


CP 
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ment of the Common and Stat. Law, Pulton s 

Abſtract of the Penal Laws. Vingate s and V aſh- 

ington's Abridgmt. of Stat. The Law of Covenants, 
The Game Law, G c. B b 
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the Romans 


Coins. 
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When Julius Fn H E Ancients bad no other way of Bar- 


Ceſar ficſt en 


moo, We uſing Salt, Pepper, Cc. in lieu thereof; and 


inſtead of Mo- in Homer, Glaucus Golden Armour Was valued 
ney, certain It 100 Kine, and Diomedes at Ten only. See 
Ixon Rings, Geneſis 33. 19. where for 100 Pieces of Mo- 


afterwards ney; the Greek and Chaldee Tranſlate a Hun- 


brought in dred Lambs. 
the uſe of But afterwards i in Juſtice commutative, it 
Gold, Silver, Was deemed convenient ro hive ſome com- 
and Braſs mon Judge or Valuation of the Quality or In- 
equality of Goods, therefore Money was in- 
1 5 which Invention the Fews attribute 
to Cain, the Grecians to Hermodice, the Wife 
Braſs Money of 1 The Romans to Fanus, who firſt 
invented. invented Braſs Money, called e, which 


Word is uſed ſometimes for Money, and A- 


rarium for a Treaſury. As the Romans in Times 
paſt, uſed Copper Money, calling their Ex- 
chequer AÆrrarium; ſo in Germany it is called 
Argentarium, of the Silver, and being kept at 


Strasburgh, that City was called Argentina. 


But the Lydians firſt invented Gold and Silver 


Gold and Sil Money, which was firſt Coined in the 5th 
ver Money "Year before the Punick War, as Pliny witneſ- 


firſt coined, ſeth, Lib. 2 3Þ C 3H, wherg he aich Servius 


Tullius was the firſt ever ,coined Money, but 


that was of Braſs. Others write, the firſt Sil. 
ver Monies coined, was in the 484th Year of 
the Foundation of Romg, and the Coins of 
Gold was 62 Years te” that. Note, From 


the Foundation of Rome tall the Year 1711 is 
2462 Years, | 5 2 
V The 


Wt — ; 
is ; * 


ter or Exchange, than to return Com- 
ter q this I. miodity for Commodity, inſtead of Money, 
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Of Comms. 
The Sterling Standard of the Monies of Eng- 
Pl was firſt coined at a Place ſo oalled by O-- 


brigbt a Saxon, K. of England about $800 Years: 


ſince, 2 at which time an Ounce of Silver was 
divided into 20 Pieces, and ſo efteemed 20 


Pence, which ſo continued till K. Henry 6th's - 


Time, who in regard of Enhancing of Mo- 
nies in Foreign Parts, valued the ſame at 30 
Pence. But there was more Pieces made out of 


the ſaidOunce, and the former Pieces went for 3 
Half pence, until the time of K. Edw. 4. and 
then they were Current for 2 Pence, and the 
ſaid K. did value the ſaid Ounce at 40 Pence, 


until K. H. 8. did value the Ounce of Sterling 


Silver at 45 Pence, and ſo continued till King 


Ed. VI. and until Q. Elizabeth's Time, and 
then the very ſame Piece, or the ſame Penny 
was valued at 2 Pence, and fo did all Three- 
Pences coined by the ſaid Queen, - weigh but 


one Penny-weight, and the Six-pence a 


Two; penny weight, and accordingly the 
Shillings and other Pieces, which made the 


Ounce to be valued at Sixty-pence or Five 


Shillings; whereof 12 Ounces make the 


Pound, Troy-weight, which remained ne- 
vertheleſs in 20 Penny-weight'; for the ſaid. 
Ounce being {till the fame in weight, did 


'retain the ſame” Name, and 24 Grains for 
every Penny-weight, and according to the 


faid Pound- weight: is the fineneſs of Silver alſo 


divided. If it be all pure Silver, without any 


Copper called Allay, it's juſtly! called 12 


Ounces fine, becauſe that Pound weighed 12 


Ounces, and hath no mixture in it, and fo. 


every Ounce is conſequently 20 Penny-weight 


in fineneſs, and every Penny-weight is 24 
Grains in finenefs/ The fineneſs of Gold is 


24. Carrats, and every Carrat is 4 Grains in 


18 B b 2 fine 
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. mology, 


Time: So a Ducat is called of Ducatus, the 


Of Coins.” 


fineneſs, and was heretofore accounted 2 Car: 


us for an Ounce of Silver, © 
Money, its Ety- 


The General Names for Money among the 


Romans were Three; wiz. 1. Moneta ( whence 


the French Monnoye) 4 monendo, becauſe it 
ſheweth' us the Author, _the Value, and the 


Stile or Name of a Duke. 2. Numus (or 
Nummus rather) ſaith Voſſius, à Numa, from No- 


4, becauſe Ordained by Law. 3. Pecunia, 


either from the Images of Cattel ſtamped on 
it, or from their Wealth conſiſting in Cattel, 


or from their Skin out of which Money was 


| "Coined. 1 ; 


Coin, whence. 
the Name. 


' COIN ſeemeth to come from the French' 
Coin, 'a Corner; becauſe the ancienteſt fort 


of Coin was cornered, and not round. _ - 


| Such Gold as is found in the Mines having 


— 2 


no need to be Refined, but may be uſed to 


was the Gold Sir Bevs Bulmer, Kt. brought 


vers near to the Gold Mines of Crayford-Moor, 
-which was above 22 Carrats fine, ad better 


make Money, is called Aurum obriſon : Such 


from Scotland, found in the Sands of the Ri- 


than the French Crown Gold of that time. 


out by Shepherds, by whoſe means that place 
was diſcover'd in the latter time of Queen 


| Off the Gold 
ol Opgyr. 


Elizabeth. Of which, and other Mines in Eng- 
land, T ſhall ſpeak preſentůxpx. 


the Gold from that Place to Beautify the Tem- 


ple of Feruſalem and his Palace. This is held 
to be the Ifle of Sumatra or Taprobana. The 
Hollanders touch'd there in their firſt Voyages 


4 


made to the Eaſt- Indies, &c. But we never 


heard of any Gold brought from thence. 


' Of the Gold of Opbir, we hear but a Diſ- 
courſe of Old Obſervation, That Solomon had 


he : 


TC ˙ . 1 ON ee ed as els 
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ver Mines were Rich, but now have little or Creſſ), 
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The Gold of the Mountains of Bohemia, of 


the Rivers of Pannonia in Hungary, and of Se- 
den, is all exhauſted. Out of Spain anciently 
came above 20000. Weight yearly, worth above 
8000001, Sterl. but there is none found now. 


In the Iſland of Santo Domingo all is exhauſted The Lacede- 


alſo, and ſo it will be in Peru and Mexico, mmians being 


77 Oe 3 W "> | | deſirous to 
(where the Spaniards in digging found more 1100 


Gold than Earth formerly.) It is more like Face of olle, 
to continue in Afica and Barbary, The King enquired of 


of Spain was wont to have from the Caſtle de the Oracle to 
Mina (on the Coaſt of Africa) about 8oOOOl. know where 


they mighr 


Worth every Year, which is now almoſt de- have ſo much, 


creaſed to one Half; and all along that Coaſt and they were 


the Hollanders and French Merchants complain direQed to 


of the ſmall quantity now to be found. Tur y . K of 
is hindered alſo to have ſuch Quantity of Gold“ 
as in times paſt came to them out of Perſia, &c. 


See Mines in the Treatiſe of METALS. 


The Inhabitants of Bahia have diſcover'd 


about 8 Miles from thence ſeveral Gold Mines 
Wi > 4: FL Os . 
Silver is always found more abundantly, Eubus, Abbot 
becauſe of the Number of Silver Mines found of Ferrier in 


France, Anno 


in divers Countries, and for that all Lead g. ſent over 
Mines contain ſome Silver, eſpecially the Poor a Petition to 
Lead Mines, the Ore whereof yieldeth but King Erhel- 


wolf in Eng- 


{mall quantity of Lead, either 25 J. or 30 /. land for ſo 


Weight in 100 of Ore. The Silver Mines of much Lead as 


Hungary, Bohemia, and Sweden, are drawn out; would cover 

as alſo moſtly in Germany. In Saxony the Sil- his Check, 
18.2 

none; ſo are the Mines of the Severſtall Moun-—- 

tains, which continually yielded 6, or 8000 J. 


Weight a Lear. Of the Ancient Mine of the 


Wild Man or Savage in Brunſwick, ſee here- 
after amongſt the Coins and Medals of the 


Ancients. s — 92 RT 
Bb ; The 
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The Mines in the Veſt- Indies are the Prini- 


cipal in Quantity of Poor Ore, where many 


hands might make light work. For the Kings 
of Spain did divide their Grounds by Propor- 
tion to their Subjects to work for it, allowing 
them Money and Quickſilver to ſeparate the 
Silver from the droſſy Subſtance; and they 


muſt pay him again in Silver after a certain 


rate; and were it not for the Quantity of the 
Ore, the Silver would be very little. For by 
the Information formerly of one Don Rodrigo 


4e Cordua, of the Houſe of Toledo, a Knight, 


who had lived in the Weſt-Indies many Vears, 
and attended the great Mine of Potoſti, the 
Ore thereof containeth not above 11 Ounce 
of Silver in 100. The like was affirmed by 
Antonio Diax, à Portugal, who had dwelt 32 


Years in the {aid Weſt-Indies or America. Who 


further addeth, that the beſt Silver Mine thar: 


ever was wrought upon there, did not con- 


tain above 8 Ounces in 1oo Weight. The 
Mines in Germany indeed were Richer, ſome 
cContaining 30 or 40 Ounces in the mixt Me- 
tal Ore, and ſome were finer or better than 
Sterling ee 


The Silver Mines of Great Britain lay dead, 
and buried in Oblivion, till of late Years the 


Mine- Adventurers made ſome Attempts there- 
in. For anciently there were Silver Mines in 
the Biſhoprick of Durbam, as of Muggleſwike 
and Mardall, which contained 6 and 8 Ounces 
of Silver in the Hundred. Slaithborne Mine, 
in Laxcaſhire, held above 4 Ounces of Silver 
in the Hundred. That of Comb- martin, in Corn- 
wall, ro Ounces in the Hundred, where Sir 
Bevu Bulmer did work for a time, which was 
deep, and overflown with Water; but there 
were divers Branches of that Mine running 


1 many 


ak 
 — 


Ao. 
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many Miles off, ſpread in the Earth ; of which 
long after ſome Ore was got at Barnſtaple, of a 
Branch of that Mine, 1ying within One Foot 


and 2 Half of the. Superficies; which, upon 
divers Tryals of One Pound weight at once; 
held, by Computation, above 19 Ounces of Sil 
ver, but little Lead, and'was not difficult in 


the Melting. The Party in whoſe Ground it 
was found, would not have it meddled with; 
fearing his Grounds ſhould Be ſpoiled, and the 
Mine taken from him, whidk: was known to 
be above Half a Mile of One Foot broad. 
' Beſides the Mine of Gold at Cra ferd- Noot 
in Scotland, mentioned before, there was anci: 
ently Silver Mines in that part of Great Britain; 
as One in the Grounds of Sir Tho: Hamilton, Kt, 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, within 18 Miles'df 


Edinburgh, towards the Spade, diſcovered | 


Anno 1607, by means of à Collier. In the 
Report of the Goodneſs of which Mine was 
great Diverſity, according as they found the 
Ore of ſeveral Veins ; for the Bloſſom of Sil- 
ver Ore, or the ſmall Veins, cannot give true 
direction of the Richneſs of the Mine; which 
is the Cauſe that the Spaniards in the Meſt- In- 
dies, having found any Vein of a Mine, pur- 


ſue the ſame towards the Eaſt, and ſeek to find 


the Trunk or Body of it, which they call Beta, 


which is ſometimes 3 or 4 Foot broad, when 


the Veins are Hike an Arm or Finger. And 
according to the Tryal made thereof, they 


give their Judgment, not by the Tryal of the 


ſubtle Aſſay, but by ſome good Quantity, and 
increaſing their Tryals by ſome Additaments 
fit for the Nature of the Metal Ore, as the 

judge the ſame to be: For all Diſeaſes cannot 
be cufed with one Remedy in all Perſons, al- 
tho* the Diſeaſe be alike ; ſo fome Tryals did 


Bb, Repos 


Obſervation 
on Silver and 
other Mines. 


Of the Try- 


als of the 
Ore. 
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Report 80/. of Silver in 100 Weight, others 605 


Of Coins. 


40, 35, and 201. and then it fell into Ounces. 

The Lead Mines in Ireland did contain more 
Silver, than thoſe in Derbyſbire and Somerſetſhire 
in England. See more of Mines in the Treatiſe 
of METALS: n 


* 


The little Returns they make after great 


Labour, and the great Charge of Work- 


ing, as well as different Ways of Tryals, 


und little Skill of our Refiners of London, 
whereby Foreigners have uſed to have been 
ſent for from other Countries, with vaſt Ex- 
pences to Refine and Work the Ore, hath been 

the Reaſon that no Profit can be had in the 


end of theſe Attempts, and is the Cauſe why 


the Diſcovering and Working of theſe Mines 


hath been often Choaked and Suffocated in 


the Beginning, and of late ſo much Neglected, 
rather tending to the Ruin, than Riſe or Ad- 
vantage of Projectors and Proprietors, as well 
as Operators and Partners therein. 


And the Company of Mine-Adventurers in 


England, of which the Duke of Leeds is Go- 
vernor, c. hath drooped much, notwith- 
ſtanding the Accounts of Mr. Waller, &c. to 
the Directors, of the Rich Veins of Silver in 


ſeveral Mines; as that Vein at Cumyſtwith, a 


Yard wide 3 Another at Goginian, ielding 4 
Ounces of fine Silver in a Tun of Lead, and 
increaſed to x Yard wide in Rich Silver, 
Three Levels at Cumſumblock, which would 


1 * Quantities of Ore, (where one Level 


had coſt the Patentees 11000 J.) And Mr. 
Maller by his Letter of Nov. 1. 1706. wrote to 
the Directors, that there was a ſmall Vein at 


Cumyſtwith at Silver Hill, that on ſome Tryals 


yielded 110 Ounces of Silver out of a Fun of 
Lead: With many others, too tedious to re- 


Of Comes. 277 

N Sir Beui Bulmer took 2000 I. Weight of Sil- Of Refining 

ver Ore, and Calcined or Grinded it together, dier Ore. 

and thereunto were two Tuns of Lead added, 

commixed, and afterwards molten by a conti- 

nual Fire, and Handblaſt of 4 Men. And 

there was a Cake of Silver remaining, weigh 

ing 171 Ounces, and the Extraction out of 

| the Lead was ſome 4 or 5 Ounces more; fo 

| it was 22 Ounces in the 100 Weight, but the 

| Charge was great. VV 

| The manner to Refine with Quickſilver is 

| good for Mines of 2 or 3 Ounces, where the 
Ore has little or no Lead; as the Lead Mines 
in Wales may be wrought to great Profit by 
means of Quickſilver, being Roaſted by Re- 
flection of the Fire, and Grinded, &. An- 
ciently of Petofie Mine, they took to roo of 
the Metal prepared, between 12 and 15 /. of 
Quickſilver with Salt and Vinegar, and fo 
ſprinkling the ſaid Quickſilver through a J in- 
nen Cloth, ſtill uſing a reaſonable quantity 
of Salt ( which divideth the Lead from the 
Silver) and Vinegar or Strong- water (but that 
was coſtly ) they left theſe Subſtances toge- 
ther 25 Days, every ſecond Day ſtirring the 
ſame with a Staff ; in which time, or leſs, ac- 
cording to the Mineral, the Quickſilver did 
devour or eat up the Silver, and left all the 
other commixture. Then by ſtraining the 
ſaid Maſs, the Quickſilver went thorough, 
and there remained a Paſt in divers Balls, 
called the Almond-Paſt, which by a Limbeck 


receiving Fire, cauſed the Quickſilver to ſub- To be done 


» JS » 


- LACS. 


* 1 


lime, and falling down by the Neck into the by Retorts of 
Water, which is in the Receiver ſtopped cloſe, Earth. _ 
reſumeth his Body again in the aid Water, 
and the Silver remained pure, which com- 
monly was not above a 4th part of the W 

0 


261 the ſaid Paſt. 


„„ e 


gain, and there was not t loſt above 6 Pounf 
in the Hundred of Silver. 


Of the Allay of Silver I have ſpoke becher; 


and no Monies in any Mint are made of pure 


Silver, becauſe Silver, in its Purity, is almoſt 


as Flexible as Lead, and therefore not ſo uſe: 


4 rare Coining | 


Engine, ſee 
Vol.2. p.16c. 


ful as when hardned with Copper. 


| with ſome Copper, and moſt 
more or leſs Allay. , 


tion of King 
Stampt by a Mill or Screw, and all the Old 
Coin that was Clipe very much, was-changed 


As like- 
wiſe Gold Minted pure, would alſo be too 
Flexible, and therefore is in all Mints allayed 
ints differ i in 


Anciently the Money was Coined or 
Stamp'd by Hammers; but after the Reſtora- 
Charles the Second, it hath been 


into that Stamp in the Reign of Vitum the 


Third, according to An Act paſſed Anno 
1697. 


10 take the Figure or Print of A Piece of 
Coin, take Lamp-black and Vernice, ſuch as 


the Painters do uſe; Anoint the Coin with 
it; Put your Paper upon Lead, and Print 
ae 5 


But now 'tis time we come to che Coins 

themſelves; of which I ſhall ſpeak firſt of 
the Coins mentioned in Scripture, and then 
of Foreign Coins: Of which take the fol- 
lowing Account, with their Value in Egli 
Mont. 


The FOR Talent of Gold weights 


j 


8. 
— . 
1% 1 "oh . 
= £, : 12 Ip 
11 


Of Coins. 85 8. $79 : 


_ The 7 lr 0 Coins) mentioned in 


Scripture. 8 
* 


Pounds, and Was Werten N. = 
Engliſh about — 74500 08 


The Hebrew Silver Talent - —— 375 oo. bee 2214 


The Fews Gold (8 Ci d 
8 2 25 Fr 3759 - OI 0 


Re fo on (mh N 187 15 99. 001 
The Talent of Attica —_ 250 | o 00. 
The Talent of Babylon < — 218 : 15 hs oo 
ws ie of. the Sona 009" 2 00. Gen. 23. 16. 
The Shekel of half: an Ounce- 00 0 96 Neeb 5. 14,15. 
The common Shekel, called ? 


by the Chaldeans. Selang, 
Was worth but about 7 


The half Shekel — — 90, or. TY 


The Gerah is held to have}. | ab! 0 or! Exo 4 39. 


”—_ 


„ 0 N ; 00, Jer 32. 9. 


PL 


been about — 


Denarius, or Drithine; was the 
Wages of a Day-Labourer, , 
and — of our * LY 


1 


> * 
"ow td 
— 


8 Marth, 20. 9. 


anick A 1 Math - conined 2 Ezek. 46. 12. 
. Drachm in Wade e ee 


\ 
= 


380 0 Coins. 


| Value Ke TG * e 


” 

Bezants given or "O91 by, 77G 
theKing on Feſtivals Is worth oo 00 
about — 


_—_— > 
The Seſtertius is W at —— 07 16 


The Doblone, or double bang. r bt 05 
of Lay at about — 5 00 
A Piece of Eight (conrainin ls T's 
8 Ryals) about Ee ; 105 J bt 


Old Denarizs, the Drachma 3 

and Dutch Skilling, are near N 

an equal Value, aur 6d. or S N 
Rix Dollars in Germany are of ? 
Silver, and worthy — 


A Spaniſh Ryal, Roman Talia. the 1 


A Rubble is - — oo > x3 6g 75 
The French Eſcu, or Silver „ 
Crown; thie Spaniſh Piece of + 0M 
Eight; the German Dollar, o4 66 
:  Low-Dutch Pattacoon , and " 


 ScotchCrown,are nearequal. 


Gold and Silver Money i in Chins is . 


5 only by its Weight, not by any * Mark, 
Sec. Impreſſed upon it. 


An Oeban of Geld in 77 ſwells to 40000 
Thayls or Crowns. Cockien there is 2 
Crown in Silver. A Thouſand Caxias make 

a Thayl, and ſometimes Three and a half. 


The 


of Coins | 


1 27 1 
Cat of Hun ary 15 worth a- e 

The Doo of Bagey band, 1, cy, 
Ducats according to Dr. Heylin) , - 0 
worth I 


A Sultaine — — . 5 & 6 

A Xerafhs — — en 6 0 

Livers, Franks, and Florins n 8 

| worth about ! 2 

A Copſtick of Germany where our? 7 
Shillings are call Copſticks) co x  o 


wort — — — \ 
2 A Chequeen Gold of Venice, is equal t to Se- 
0 venteen Livres. 


A Guilder is equal to Three Cot pſticks. 

A Scudo in Traly, is worth g 1 Ir 

A Caſtellon in the Meſt- Indies exceeds the 
4 Ducat. 

A Caroline in Naples is equal to the Julio. 
Copeca in Muſcovy £ p of 88 go to 2 
5 Crown. _ 

A Denarii is worth one Penn 


The Aſper in Turkey is worth one Penny. 
62 A Soule. No | 
The Maravidis of Spain Twelve g0 to a Pen- 
51 ny. Heylin ſaith 600 to a Crown. 
In Venice they had Copper Money, called Sef. 
fi, valued at 2 Quatrini; and 6 Quatrini 
were 1 Penny. 
© In France they had Millets, Petit. Deniers, | 
» | Deniers, Doubles, and Liarts. 
In the Low Countries they had Duy ts, Mites, 
0 Negenmanckens,Ortkens, whereot 4 make a 
I Stiver, and 5 Stivers made Six-pence. 8 Ne- 
- genmackens, and 24 Mites, were x Penny. 


In Flanders the Mite was called Corte, and 
by the Walloont n and in other Pla- 
ces 
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Of Com.) 


ces Paint, Pite, Poote, being all Sub-divij. 


ons of Obolus or the Half- penny. In Sc. 


ache! had Turnoners, and Pence, an 


.. Half-pence in their Names, and much bak 
Money of-Achiſons, Plackx, Babys, Non. 
- ſuits, &c.In England every Tapſter, Chand. 
ler, &rc. made Tokens of Lead and Bra 
for Halfpence, and at Briſtol by Queen 
Elixabeth's Authority, they were made of 


Copper; with a Ship on one Side and C. 


(Civitas Briſtol) on the other. K. James l. 


made Farthing Tokens of Copper to abolih | 


_ ... the ſaid Leaden Tokens, having on one 
Side, Two Scepters (for England and Set- 
land) and the Harp on the other. What 


Coins have been of this kind ſince, every 


« * Child and Beggar knows; not forgetting 
the white Tin Fathings made in K. James II's 
Reign and the Farthings made after the Birth 
of the Prince of Wales. See in Chronol. p.223. 
At Bantam are thin Plates of Lead called 
Cat and Pitty, à String of 200 Cattas, com- 
poſe the Coin ſtiled Sata, which is in Value 
3 Farchings Sterling, g 2: 
. - Twenty-ſix Peyſes or Taques in Idoſtan 
(the Moguls Territories) make a Mamoudy or 
The Per/an Copper Money is called Pott; 
that particular kind, called, Kasbeki, 40 Com- 
poſe an Abas, worth 1 5s: 8 d. Sterling. 
_ Two Foangs in Siam and Pegu, make 2 


1 Maſe, and 4 Maſes compoſe a Ticol, in value 


about 30 Sols French Money. . 
In the Agul's Territories, a Ropia is half a 
Crown (French Money) in Value; a Lac a- 
mounts to ro0000 Ropia's, roo Lacs make 1 
- Carou, and 10 Caroas an Areb. A Theil of 
Silver makes 11, 12, or 13 Ropia's current 


Money. 
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i. Money. A Maſſas and half, make a Thiel of 
. Silver, 10 whereof compoſe a Thiel of Gold. 
nm A Xeraphim 1 in Gold is in Value 13 Ropia 8 
aan half. 

1. Eight per an 1 in Be, make a pa- 
u. god, which is a Noble, Current Money En- 
al gli, tho bometimes it amounts to 8 or ro 5. 
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Un 3 6 | 0 
. Fu 07 Great Riches. BETS Or Riches, 8 
Ly | ſee Vol. 2. p. N. 
1 8 Ce the Great got at Suſa, © in Parſe 4 179. 189,181, 


in $0000. Talents in Silver, and 9000000 of 185. 
ne Coined Gold. 


The stones of the Palace of Suſa were faſt- 
"at ned with Gold. | 
nll Ci. caligula in one Year i is ſaid to have ſpent 
n 2700000 of Seſtertiums: 
Ts Sardanapalus burnt with himſelf x00,000000 


th of Gold Talents, and 100000000 of Silver 

3 Talents. 

ed Craſſus the Roman Lieutenant ſaid, that Man 

n- || was poor, who could not maintain an Army 

ue at his own proper Charge. 

When Coxinga and ot erRebels of China, An. 

an 1661 took the Iſles Formoſa and T; ayoven from 

or | the Dutch, they found Ten Tun of Gold, &c. 
The Spoil Which the Phocians got out of the 

t; Temple of Apollo was. 6o Tun of Gold. 


n- 0b the Rich Treaſury of Loretto at this Day on 
a in the Treatiſe of Rarities. 15 
2 Camilluss Fine 0000 Pieces of Baſs was. | = 
ue of our Money 1562 J. 105. Vid. Liv. Lib. 6. 1 

Daily Reward of Roſſius the Stage Player, 1 
a ©} rooo Deners or Roman Pence. 31 /. 5 f. Vide iſ 
3 Macrob. I. 3. c. 14. 1 
2  Thaiss Demand of Demoſthenes 3 10000 De- N 5 
of ners, was 312 1. 10 3. 1 
it 9250000 Deners the Price of Cicero's Head to 1 


Y. Antonius was 7812 l. 10 The 


384 Of Coins. 

| The Supper of Caligula at this rats, coſt 

; 78125 Pounds. 

8 The heap of Braſs Money gathered by Curig 

Son of Valerius, wiz. 600 Seſtertiums Was 

| 468750. Max. I. 9. c. 1. 

1 ekſop the Tragedian Player, left his Son 209 

= Seſtertiums. Dovid left in Gold (beſides Sil- 
ver) 180 Millions Sterling according to the 

| Calculation, But Solomon left behind him but 

| 12 5 8 Tenth part of that, namely 18 Millions. 


7 he ſeveral Differtntes of Sami or Livres, T. 
by which Nations Accompt or Reckon by. T1 


ENGLAN D, in expreſſing her Sums, uſes 1 
the Word Pounds, each Pound being in 

ny value 20 BR, — o o 00 

| 5 In France Livres differ, 5 5 

| generally are about oo Or 8 1 

In Flanders a Livre is equal to- 00 Ir oz 

In Venice a Livre is but about -- 00 oo 07: 

oo ox oo ff x 


In Genoa a Livre is about 
At Turin in Savoy the Livre i is 3 
5 about — — 6... | OJ | 


At Leghorn a Livre is — 00 oo o 
At Milan a Livre is = 0 oo 10 ff © 
In Naples a Livre i is 8 0 „% „ 
In the Pope's Country 75 J . 
pacy) a Livre is —— 39 
In the Pope's Territories in 5 
Catalonia àa Livreis ——— £22 03 06 
In Valentia a Livre is about — oo of of 
In Caſtile and Granada — OO 2 06 A 
In Scotland a Pound was equal to oo or 08 
Other Nations reekon their Coins as before 
in the Value of Foreign Coins. 


0 


1 


o Cons. 85 


of Ancient Coins and Medals. 


HE Signature of an Owl did Illuſtrate Coinof nico. 


the Attick Money. 
A Pegaſus was ſtamped on 1 Corinthian Coin of ce. 
* | 
9 of a Mouſe was viſible on that Coin cr. PEI 


A Horſe was Bocce on che Coin of Ce- Coin of ce- 


halonia, ©  phalonia. 


The Mytelenians adorned theirs with the Image Coin of - 


of Sappbo. 3 lene. 
The Coin of Chios had the Pourtraiture of Coin of Chier 
Homer. 
The Romans ſtamped on the Reverſe of their 
Coins, either a Ship, or the Image of Fa- 
nus with Two Faces. «avs 
The Coins called Hy patia, Tremiſaa, a and He- 15 Ts 25 
miſia, were Medals ſcattered amongſt the of 2 
People at the Solemn Inaugaration of che perors. 
Roman Emperors. 
The Coins amongſt the Greeks, entituled Epi 2 at Ins p 
combia were in the ſame manner diſper 0 2 ng 
among the People at the Command of the Perors. 
Greek Emperors. 
On the Reverſe of a Coin of liv. 3 is Coin of 1. 
Inſculped an Armed Man, ſupporting the Aer. 
Image "of Victory, and on another's Reverſe 
an Armed Man ſuſtaining 2 lictle Dome, 
Cell, or Chapel in his Right Hand (the 
Standard, viz. the Eagle was preſerved in 
à little Cell of Silver or Gold. 


After Auguſtus had won his Victory at Actium, Coin of 
and od Egypt, he ſtamped on the Re- 4uzu/us. Ses 


-verſe of his Coin, a Crocodile, and ſome- _ hereafe 
times chained to a Palm-Tree with this In- ? 


. Acription, Eg vytia Capta, + 
1 8 F The 
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Coin of 7. 
Veſpaſion, 


Poſture with Hands bound, and this In. 


Coin of Tibe- 


ius. 


On the Reverſe of ſome of Tyberins's Coin; 


The like was obſerved by Titus, after his Con- 
queſt of Fudea and Feruſalem, who on the 
Reverſe of his Coins, Inſculped a Woman 
ſitting under a Palm-Tree, in a Calamitou; 


ſcription. Fudea Capta, 


are the Arms of the Ancient Germans lodg. 


cd in a ſhuffled or confuſed Heap (Emblem 


\ 


Coin of Do- 
mitian. 


of their Overthrow) and the Motto Germa. 
nia affixed. The like was done by Domiti. 
an and Nero, who ſtamped a Bull dragged 


: ; by the Horns, with Armenia Capta ſubjoined. 


The Liberality of the Emperors was decla- 


red by the Effigies of a Woman ſuſtaining in 
her Left Hand a Cornucopia, and in her Right 
the Roman Cong ius, which contained 10 Pounds, 


with the Motto, Liberalitas Auguſti. When they 


would repreſent their Triumphs, the Signa- 
ture of a Chaplet of Lawrel was lodged on 
the top ef a Sella Curulis. The Apotheofis or 
Dieification of the Emperors was declared up- 


Coinof Nervs. 


on the Reverſe of the Roman Medals, by the 
Figure of an Eagle aſcending up to Heaven 
out of the Flame of their Funeral Piles. 


There was one particular Coin of Nerva, 


where on the Reverſe were 4 Horſes unbri- 


dled, running in looſe Career, with this In- 
ſcription Vehiculatione per Italiam remiſsò, Inti- 
mating his Remittance of the ſevere Pour- 
veyance of Horſes, for his Uſe and Carriage, 
Which had been fo generally diſguſtful to the 


Coin of anton. 


Nus. 


ated that Britain was an Ifland, 


Territories of Italy. 


man attired in Blue, and ſeated on a Rock; 
with Britania ſubjoined, by which was Inſinu- 


On 


On ſome Coins of Antoninus Pius, was a Wo- 


7". 
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On the Reverſe of a Denarias of Mark An- Coin of Merl 


thony, publiſhed by Urſinus there was the Fi- 4h. 
gure of a Man ſtanding i una Chariot, drawn 


by Four Sea-Horles, hgnifying his Dominion 1 


over Land and Sea. 

Upon the Reverſe of a Coin of Auguſtus ; Coin of Au- 
there is a Pileus ſtamped with this Inſeription, " guſur, - 
Libertas Auguſti. Now the Pileus or onnet,, Manner of. 
and a little Wand tiled Rudis or Vindicta, with 
which the Prætor ſoftly touched Slaves on ql, = 


their Heads upon their Manumiſſion, were ever 


the Signs of Freedom; hence it was, that Coin of Brg-+ 


when Brutus had ſacrificed Cæſar to the Pub- tus. 
lick Liberty, he Infculped on his Denarii, à 
Pileus between Two Daggers. Upon ano- 
ther Coin of Auguſtus, 1s ſtamped an Halt 
Moon between Five Stars, the Moon did de- 
note the Increaſe of his Empire, the Five 


Stars did repreſent (as Vſinus affirms) Five 


Eminent Games, as the Ludi Seculares, and 


others that were Celebrated under his Govern- 


enk. | 
Upon the Reverſe of a Coin of Claudius, Coin of Clan 


there is Inſculped the Sun in the Figure of a %.. 


Coloſſus, placing a Crown upon a Trophy, to 
intimate, that ſome of his Family had been vi- 
Rors in the Ludi Appollinares, or Games devo- 


ted to Apollo or the Fun, 
On the Reverſe of a Coin of Nero! S, pub- Coin of Nero 
liſhed by Spanbeimus there is the Signature of 


the Sepia or Cuttle-fiſh, the Polypus, the Pom- 
Pilus, and the Gammarus or Craw-fiſh, to re- 
preſent Fertility; from whence, it was, that 
Nero, on the Birth of his Daughter Claudia by 
Poppea, Inſculped theſe Symbols as Index's of 


her Feecundity. On a Coin of Vitellius is Coin of Patel 


ſtamped the Cortina, or Covering of the 774- lin. 


Pur, at ne Portal of which is a Crow, and on 


IS +. "Cc 2: the 


fracalla. 


Coin of Per- 


1 Of Cine. 
b he top a Dolphin. The Tripus ſhewed his 
Father had exerciſed the Office of Augur. The 
Crow, a Bird Dedicated to Apollo, ſhewed his 
Father had (when one of the Quindecim viri) 
preſerved the Sybil's Books, and the Dolphin 
=... -ſhewed the Maritime Situation of Delpho., 
rag of 26. On the Reverſe of a Coin of Trajan, there is 
e an Owl perched on a Pillar, to imitate his 


Coin of 4ure- conſtant Vigilancy. On a Coin of Marcus 


a geſt, that Love charms the moſt Savage Affe- 
on ot C tions. On the Coin of Caracalla and Maki. 
mianus, there is a Lion Paſſant, whoſe Head is 

adorned with Rays, the Mouth Armed with a 

Thunderbolt. The Lion ſignifies Prudence, 

the Rays Majeſty, and the Thunderbolt Pro- 


uus. Aurelius, is a Cupid beſtriding a Tyger, to 5 


vidence or Empire. 


Coin of Kings The Kings of Epire did ſtamp on their Coin 
of Ehire. 2 Thunderbolt in Fefſe, between a Star in 
725 Chief, and a Dart in Baſe (for theſe Terms 
ſee the Ordinaries in HERALDRY) The 

Star ſignified Splendor, or their Deſcent from 
Hercules. The Thunderbolt their Power, and 

the Dart ſwiftneſs of Juſtice. On a Coin of 
Pertinax, is a Figure of a Woman, holding in 
her Right Hand a Cornucopia, in her Left a 
Teſſera Frumentaria, or Ticket for Corn. On 
Coin of Ner- a Coin of Nerva, the Emperor fitting on a 


 fInax. 


ws. Throne, on a Sella Curulis, and iſſuing or 
holding out his Teſſera Frumentaria to the Peo- 


plwKue. The like Repreſentation almoſt was on 
Coin of Alex- the Coin of Alexander Severus; all which Sig- 
Lahore” declare the Bounty of theſe Emperors, 
in relieving the People of Rome with Corn, 

 _ when in danger of Famine. ' _ 

Coin of Galbs, On the Coin of Galba, was the Figure of 3 
VMaaan loaden with Spoils, ſtamped on the Re- 
verſe with theſe Words, Quadrageſſima * 


St 


Wr Run; * 


1 


op Pres rel oo Fee end. cat v 


ſelf doth give Light unto others. Mo 


Man in his Country, being only a Mine of 
courſe Lead (whereof 600. Weight of Ore 
made 100 of Lead, and that roo of Lead but 
1 3 Ounce of Silver) wherefore the Inſcrip- 
tion of the Coin was Aliis inſerviendo confus 
mor. As the Candle by Conſumption of wes 
re. o 


Mines, See in the Treatiſe of Metals. 


2 + 


On the Reverſe of a Coin of Adrian, were Coin of 4. 


| Three Romans, one ſeeming to lift up his Hand dri an. 


and Rejoice, and by them the Emperor, with 


£2 Fu 


2 Scepter in his Right Hand, and in his. Left 


2 Torch, putting Fire to Papers. (Adrian re- 


mitted the Publick Debts due to the Imperial 
Treaſury for 16 Years paſt, by burning the 
Ona Coin of Severus, was a Gorgon's Head Coin of Sev e 
on Pallas's Shield, denoting the Terror his“ 
Victorious Arms infuſed into his Enemies. = 
When they expreſs'd the publick Security Of Roman 


Original Obligations.) 


of the Empire, they Inſculped the Gate of a Coins and 
City on ſome of their Coins, and on others 


Medals in 
General. 


the Impreſs of the Arches of a Bridge. When 
the Youth of the Emperor, and the Increaſe 


8 ol 
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See Me 


Of Coins: 


ol his Dominion was to be repreſented, there 


was ſtamped on the Reverſe of ſome Roman 


Medals, Fupiter beſtriding a Goat, with this 
Motto. Jovi Creſcenti, On others Fupiter e- 


rect graſping 3 forked Thunder, with the 


Words Jovi Propugnatori. And on others Ju- 


piter ſtretching out his Right Hand Armed 


with Thunder, and leaning his other on the 


Gate of a City, with this Inſcription. Jovi 
Cuſtodi. The Flattery of Herod's Medal to 
Anthony, See Vilalpang in his Epiſtle to Philip 
1 FFF 
als, in Powers how Painted, in 


the Treatiſe of PAINTING. 


Queen Mary of England veg preſerved 
Pro 


from her Enemies through God", vidence, 
of which ſee in CHRONOLOGY p. 236, 
237. Ordained for the Inſcriptions of the An- 
gels ſtamped in her Reign this Verſe of the 
P falm, A Domino fact um eft illud, E eſt mira- 8 
bile in oculis noſtris. | This was done by our : 


Lord, and it is wonderful in our Eyes. 


And this my ſuffice for a brief Touch ypon | 
the Antique Coins and Medals , of which 


who defires to ſee more powerful Strokes and 
Deſcriptions - of the innumerable Sorts of 
Coyns, Ge. may peruſe theſe 


4 U T H O R S. 


Le Mereatoria, by Gerard Melyne 25 


Treberus his Diatribe, or Expoſition of Con- 
amines Silver Coin, 


_ Goltziuss about Medals. 


Brerewood De Ponderibus & Pretiis Veterum Num- 


worum eorumqus cum necemioribus Collatione, 


Which 


F 


| Ligulus, + 
| COR e IIF20 


Of Weights al Meaſures. : 
which is in the Apparatus of the Polglot 


Bible. 


1 Waferus of the Ancient Coins of the Hebrews, 
Chaldees, and Syrians, 5 3 


Greave s Learned Diſcourſe. 


15 - 5 Arithmetick. 


's Diatribes of T ravel, Money and Mea- 


"Fir E. 


Auguſtinus Tarraconenſis 76 | Numiſmata Antiqua. 
1 vius Viſas; and the Authors beſore na- 


med i in this Treatiſe. 


N > 
* 


of 1. rights oa Me e es. 


of the Ronin, Greek and Hebrew 
* Weights « and Meaſures. L 


Meaſures were, 
The Cochlear 1 


Acetabulum, — 7080 


Quartarios, — 3840 
Heminas, | 1920 
Sextarios, 960 


Cong ios, — 160 


Modius, —— 60 


Nee 40 
mphora, - — 20 
adus, 12 ——— 1 3 2 

F< Borg 10 


: Cauleus, — —1 


Pa. 


FEE 


7 he Roman Liquid Th he Grecian Liquid. 


Mea ſures were, 


The Amphora of At- 
tica containing 12Cho- 


0s. 72 Zeſtes or Sextari- 
os. Chus and Congius is 


6 Seſtarios; the Ampho- 


res half of a Metreta. 


The Cotile half a Sexta- 


rias ; the Quartarius a 
Fourth of a Sextarius, 
_ Oxybathum an Eighth. 

Chy "tho! the z, Concha 
hes A of a Sextarins, My 


ſerum the 2 \Chemes the 


80 and Cochlear the 1 of 


a Sextarius. 


The 


. 
2 
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5 2 eig hts and Meaſures. 


1. Digitus, 8oooo to a Mile. 2. Pollex 60000 toa PE 
Mile. 3. Palma, the Leſs and Greater, 20000, 
and 66663 to a Mile. 4. Pes, ooo to a Mile. 


mus 4 Foot broad, and 120 long, viv. 480 


gerum an Acre of Ground in length 240 Foot, 


Feet. 6. Centuria 100 Acres, or 115 20000 


The Roman Meaſures of Length were, 


5. Cubitus, 33333 to a Mile. 6. Greſſus, 2009 to 3 
Mile. 7. Paſſus, 1000 to a Mile. 8. Stadum, or 
Furlong, 8 to Mile. 9. Millare, a Mile. 

Their Square Meaſures were, 1 Anus mini. 


Square Feet. a. Clima about 60 Foot Square. 
3. Porca a piece of Land 30 Foot broad, and 
120 long, containing 3600 Square Feet. 4. 4. 
tus Quadratus half an Acre, or 4 Porcas. F. Fu- 


in breadth 120, which maketh 2800 Square 


| Grecian Weights. 


The leſſer Talent GO Pounds. 
r 


12 Ounces and 


The Ounce 8 Drachms. 
The Drachm 3 Scrupies. © 
The Scruple \2-Oboles. -* 
The Obole T5; Lupine. 


*Phyfick 


Square Feet. 7.Saltus a Forreſt or Land, con- 4 
taining 4 Centuries, or 4000 Acres. W 
The Roman Pound contain'd, 
| Granum, 6912. Or by others thus. 
Siliqua, 1728. Grains, 9 5040. I 
Oi, 6. Oboler, F804 5 
Scrupulum, 288. Viftoriatos, 168. ' 
| Drachma, 96. Denarios, 84. 
_ CUncia, 12. Ounces, $ £90 
Wy Os 7 


WW. I W-. 


ples, 576 Oboles, and 6912 Grains. bi e 


ces, Luadrans 3 Ounces, Triens 4 Ounces, 


ces, Dextans 10 n es Deunx IT Ounces. 1 
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het Weights b h Dioſcorides Phyſi * 
| and Galen. 5 Weites. 


The Mina. or Pound 16 Ounces, and the 
Libra or 12 Ounces of 96 Drachms, 288 Scru- 


The Parts of a Pound were, Sextans 2 Oun- _ 


Quincunx 5 Ounces, Selibra half a Pound, Sex- 
tunx 7 Ounces, Bes 8 Ounces, Dodrans 9 Oun- 


* — 4 <= * 4 — - 2 * 3 
* _ > ; - * hb oy —— m * . 9 — 4 + 4 s 
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of tbe Hebrew. Weights ad Meaſures. Ml 
- Weiphes and 
The Common weights were 8 Drackins, Meaſures, 


A Shekels, 2 Staters, 1 Ounce. All which 


were double in the Weights of che TRL, 


2 the Ounce. 1 or 


A Shekel was a about the Weight of alan an 


The "Hebrew: Cubit anna to the Roman 8 
Foot and 3. 17 Inches; Engliſh | WM 
The Geometrical Cubit contained 6 Com- "oy; 


men Cubits. 1b 1 


The Bara b ſignifies 10 much Ground as ; may 


be Travelled in half a Day. 


Kaneh, Arundo, the Reed, 6 Fa and A Ezeke. 40. f. 
hands Breadth. The Uſe, Rea . 
Zag had, Zemed and Beroth, 2009 Cubirs, 3 Gen. 35. 10 
Hebrew Mile, 500 Engliſh Yards. > 
Zereth, Spithama and Dodrans, a Span. Of Exod. 38. 16. 
Dry Meaſure, The Ephab. makes 6 Gallons IIa. 40. 12. 
1 Pottle ; a Pint Ergliſh, and 10 Ephahs made 
1 Omer; The Omer was 1 Pottle, 1 Pint 3 


Ounces, and 10 Omers made 1 Ephah, Of 


Liquid Me; the Bath was like the W 
| The 


wy ; Of N eig bie and Meaſures. 


The Hin, 1 Gallon; of a Pint. And the Leg 
the zj of the Hin, that is 5 of a Pint, and zof 
an Ounce, near 3 of a Pint. 


Weightsand | Of Weighes and Meaſures afed in England. 


7 ures in | 
— 'T here are two ſorts of Weight uſed here, 
viz. Troy and nee 


5 — .. greg Troy 112 Ounces, | 6 
T..: — The Ounce 20 Penny Wei t. 
R 2 — Penny Weight © 124 ds : 
22 v4 Grain + 24 20 Mites, 
r 4 15 0 > | Mite | [24 Droits. 
IK * Droit h . On 20 Perits. 
* Peri 2 2 04 Blanks, 


Ti is alſo divided into 24 Parts, called Car- 
rats; ſo thateach Carrat is 10 Penny Weight 


KC roy, or half an Ounce. And this Carrat is 


divided into 4 Parts, which are called Carrat 


Grains; ſo that the Carrat Grain is Two- 


penn Weight and an half, or 60 ordinary 
Sie ſo there are 480 Grains i in the Ounce, 


and 5760 Grains i i the Pound. 


By this Weight are weighed Pearls, Preci- 
ous Stones, Gold, Silver, Bread and Corn; 
and this Weight Apothecaries ſhould uſe, tho' 
by other 8 their ealt Weight is 


A Grain. 
— "i Grains * (a  Scrnpls - *H 
3 Scruples 1, a Drain. 3. 
8 Drams 1 an Ounce 3. 
Ca FOung 15. 


AER. 


8 
f 


of 
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AVERDUPOIS Weight is reduced into Averdu vols 
ſeveral Denominations, viz. Tuns, Hundreds, Weight: 


Quarters, Pounds and Ounces : 80 chat 


16 Ounces a Pound. 
28 Pound Ja Quarter. 

4 Quarters wake Ja 8 
20 Hundred J A Tun. ee e 


By this Weight a are weighed all Grocers 

Ware, Fleſh, Butter, Cheeſe, Iton, Hemp, 

Flax, Lead, Steel, and all things whereof come 

Watte 85 
The ſmalleſt Applicative Meaſure i is a Bar- Meaſure, | 

ley-Corn » whereof 


3 in length J fan a; | 
achse r 
3 Foot FFF 
1 Yardand} EE . TFT 
I Foot and; . E Cubit. 
2 Cubits 18 make , a Yard. 
5 Foot 1 S Pace. 
r 1a Fathom. IS 
16 Foot &? ] a Perch, Pole or 
14 Perch © 3 29 Furlong. (Rod. 
8 * 4 eats Pe 


32⁰ Perches 1 


80 that a Mile, RO Oe to a Sure of 
Henry VII. ought to be 63360 Inches, 1760 
Yards, xo56 Paces, 320 Pole, or 5280 Foot; 
that is, 280 Foot more than the Halian Mile, 
60 Miles, or more exactly 59 and an half, 
make a Degree, and 360 Degrees or 25020 
Miles, compals the whole Globe 9 Fand. : 


PR, 
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of V. 2 and Meaſures 
An Acre of Ground ( ſo. called from the 


7 German word Acker, and that from the Latin 


Note, This 
Meaſure was 
taken from 
_ the Maps. 


Ager) is 40 Perch in length and 4 in breadth, 


and 30 Acres ordinarily mike a Yard-Land, 


and r00 Acres are accounted a Hide of Land. 
But in this, and alſo ih ſome Weights and other 


Meaſures,” the Cuſtom of the Place is other. 
wiſe, yet muſt be regardec. 


In France, about Pari, 12 Inches make 1 


Foot, 22 Foot make a Perch, and 100 einde 


make an Arpent. And 

England by a certain Author! 18 ſaid to con- 
tain 29 Millions 568 thouſand Acres, Scotland 
1443 2000 Acres, Ireland 18000000 Acres, the 


Seventeen Provinces 10797000 Acres, Spain 
67535000 Acres, Italy 44257000 Acres, Ger- 


many 95646000 Acres, Pruſſia 10240000 Acres, 
Poland 8085 4000 Acres, Denmark. -40326000 


Acres, Sweden 85897000 Acres, Part of, Ruſſia 


232558000 Acres. So that Europe or Cbriſten- 
dom doth but contain 802740000 Acres, which 


js not the 12th Part of the whole Earth. In 


taineth 1541 Millions 883000 Acres, America 


Milliars, or 
as ſome term 
It, Billions, is 
1o Hundred 
Millions, 


Turky, contain 385367000 Acres ; 
pars 128817000 Acres, Tartary 299110000 


Acres, Perſia 385367000 Acres, Calicut and 
| Eaſt-India 587200000 Acres. 


 Hiſpania 1349 Millions 133000 Acres. 


Afia, Hungary, Dalmatia, Tranſylvania, and all 
' Muſcovia 


In all A/ 1785 
Millions, 861 Thouſand Acres. . Africa con- 


contains 1152 Millions 400000 Acres, Nova 


So that 
the Total Sum of Acres of the Inhabited Parts 
of the World is 6 * Alilliars, 632 Millions, and 


17 Thouſand Acres. By this many Obſerva- 


tions and Computations of Countries may! be | 
made. 


e ens 


Ca 
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Now before I ſpeak of 1 Meaſures, 
1 will ſet down 


The The Difference of Miles uſed by the Europeans. Difference of 


Miles among 


. The word Mile is uſed by the Tralians, Ger- the Europeans. 
mans, Danes, Swedes, Nie, Sears and 
'F Engliſh 
The French and Spaniarl; meet by Leagues. 
a „The Muſcovites reckon by Diſtances, called 


1 1 he Egyptians and Arabians uſe the Perch. 
The Switzers count their tedious Journeys Some reckon 
d a Switzerland 


(by reaſon of their Mountains) more by the 37. | 
Space of Hours than Diſtance of Miles. 4 ä Pony oh 
The Perſians. made uſe of cheir Pariſanga, a and a half. 
kind of Meaſure, now by them called Farſach, 
whereof each did contain 30 Stadia (a Stadia is 
a Furlong) or 4 Miles. 
The Turks hve no diſtinction of Ways by 
Miles, or Days by Hours. 
 Chinozs uſe the Meaſure of Iban, being the 
journey of one Day; as alſo the Courſe or 
Coſe (a Meaſure among the Eaft-Indians) be- 
ing one Mile and a half, ſometimes two 
M Fo 179251 
The Gothiſh 413 Swediſh Mile i is no leſs than 
5 or 6, ſometimes 8 Talian Miles, each Talian 
Ta and half being one Mile Engliſh. 
The common German Mile is more than 
3 Engliſh or 5 Italian Miles. The French Mile 
i two proper Miles, called by them a League. 
The Dutch Miles are between the Frenob and 
German Miles. The Poliſh and Daniſh Miles 
are like the German, more than 3 Engliſb 
3 
A Japan Mile, ſee W chi, and Meaſures of 
| | Japan. 
| Re- 


a Wu 


"YI 
1 
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Receptive 
Meaſures. 


ſure. 


Of Weights and Meaſures. 
Receptive Meaſures of Evgland are either 


of Liquids or Moiſt things, or of Dry things, 
whereof about a Pound e mans 7 


2 1 N etiood boot 

2 Quarts 5 

2 Pottles | A Gallon. | 
8 Gallons . 36 Firk. of Ale. 
2 Firkins a Kilderkin. 


2 Kilderkins or 32 Gal- > — 2a Barr. of Ale. 
9 Gallos  (lons} E Ia Firk. of Beer, 


A eien ae 


Wine Mea- 


2 Butts, or 2 Pipes 


2 SuchKilderk. or 36 Gal. | 2 Barr. of Beer. 
: x Barrel &half,or5 4 Gal. | ſa Hogſhead. 
7 


2 Hogſheads ; la Butt or Pipe. 
78 (2 Tun, | 


Conſiſting of 1728 Pints or Pounds ; and 2 
Barrel of Butter or Soap is the ſame with a 
Barrel of Ale. The Engliſh Wine Meaſures 


are ſmaller than thofe of Beer or Ale, and 


hold Proportion as 4 to 5 ; ſo that 4 Gallons 
of Beer Meaſure are 5 Gallons of Wine Mea- 
ſure, and each Gallon, of Wine is 8 Pound 
Troy Weight: So that a Roundlet of Wine 


holds 18 Gallons, half a Hogſhead Thirty-one 


Gallons and an half, a Tierce of Wine pol 
42 Gallons, a Hogſhead 63 Gallons, a Pun- 


TS chion 84 Gallons, a Pipe Or Butt 2 26, and 2 
Tun 252 Gallons, or 2016 Pars, 8 


| Dry Meaſure, 


Dry Meaſures are thoſe in ' which. Salt; 
Coal. &c. or any kind of Dry Goods are mea 


ſured, of which there is the Pint, 


2 Pint 


— 
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Of Weights and Meaſures. 2399 


2 Pints F- ſa Quart. 
2 Quarts a Pottle. 
2 Pottles | a Gallon. 
12 Gallons T fn — 
4 Pecks a Buſhe 
4 Buſhels F make + a ComborCurnock. 
2 "Cambs {| 42 r 
4 Quarters a Chaldron. 
1 Quarters 42 Weigh. 
10  Quartors + (a Laſt. 


Note, The Corn-Gallon is bigger than the 


| Wine-Gallon, and leſs than the Ale or Beer- 


Gallon, and is in proportion to them as 33 to 
28 and 35, and is counted 8 Pounds Troy 


Weight. 


Of Iron and Lead. Iron is counted by che Iron, Lead, 
Pound, Hundred and Tun, of which a Tun is and Latin, Tin 
200 or 224 Pound. Lead is reckoned by the nd Latin. 
Pound, Hundred and Fodder ; A Fodder = 


1900 and an half, at 122 to the Hundred. 


Tin, Copper and Lattin have 112 Pounds to 
the Hundred, | _ 


Of Wool; A Laſt is 12 Sacks, a Sack is Wooll. 


| 2 Weys, 2 Wey is 6 Tod and an half, a Tod 


is 2 Stone, a. Stone is 14 Pound, and a Clear 
is half a Stone ; fo Man's a Laſt of Wooll con- 
tains 312 Stone, ieee 


Of Fiſn. Ling, Cod or Haberdine have Of Number 
124 to the Hundred. Herrings are 7 9 of Fiſh. 
by the Hundred, Thouſands, and Laſts. 


Laſt is 10000, every Thouſand, 1200, a 
ah Hundred 120. 

Of Paper and Parchment. A Bale of Paper Paper and - 
is 10 Ream, a Ream is 20 Quires, and every Parchment. 
Quire 24 Sheets. A Roll of Parchment is 
7 Dozen, and a Dozen is 12 Skins. 


Fuel. 
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Fuel. 


Of Weights and Medſares. 


Fuel, according to the Statute , is fized 
into Shids, Billets, Faggots, and Coals. A 


Shid is to be 4 Foot long beſide the Carf, and 


according as they are marked or notched, ſo 


 Billets. 


Faggots. 


is the Proportion or Compaſs ſet, which they 


ſhould be about or round, as if they have 1, 
3, 4, or 5, Notches, then ſhow!d they be in 
Compaſs in the midſt 16, 23, 28, 33, or 38 


Inches, and ſo of the reſt accordingly. 


Billets are to be 3 Foot long, whereof there 


| ſhould be Three ſorts, as the Single, a Caſt, 
and a Caſt of Two. The firſt Seven Inches 
and an half about, the next- Ten, and the 
r 


 Faggots muſt be Three Foot long, and the 
Band beſides the Knot 24 Inches, and made 


round, for flat Faggots be much leſs though 


Sables, &c. 


5 Goat Skins. 


Leather. 


all of one Compals about. The Sack of Coals 
— ͤᷣ! !.! ˙W» Ei E 
 Sables, Martins, Minks, Jenits, Filkes and 
Greys, have Four Skins in the Timber ; Co- 
'tiey, Kid, Lamb, Budge, and Cat, have Five 
Score to the Hundred. og 
Goat Skins are 50 to the Kip, and Tannd 


Calve Skins 12 to the Dozen. Leather is num- 


bred by Hides, Dickers and Laſts; A Laſt is 
20 Dickers, and a Dicker 10 Hides. 5 
I !be leaſt piece of Money (for Change, but 


not for Payment, no Man being obliged to 


receive ſmall Money) is a Farthing, 4 where- 
of make 1 Penny, 12 Pence a Shilling, 5 Shil- 
lings a Crown (weighing juſt an Gunce A- 
verdupois) 6 s. 8 d. a Noble, 2 Nobles make 


. a Mark, and 3 Nobles a Pound. 


hr 
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Of Weights and Meaſures, 


Ac Alicant in Spain, the Weights are the The Weights 
and Meaſureg 


of Alicant, 
Bilboa, Malaga 
and other 


3” ities are yeiglled by 24 Pound to the Trading Port 
ove, and 4 Roves to the Quintal, and 2 cf Spain. 


ooh N or Kintal; and Rove of 2 
„being 18 Ounces, and the Rove © 
Pod, dene 12 Ounces. All groſs Com- 


Quincals and {half to the Cargo. The Quin- 
tal of 96 Pound, becauſe of 18 Ounces to the 


Pound, makes 108 Engliſh. Pep er, Cloves, all 
Spices and valuable Commodities are ſold by 
the Rove, whoſe Quintal is 120 Pound, which 
is about 18 or 20 per Cent. leſs than the Engliſh 


112 Pound. Here the Rove or Cantar is a 


Quarter leſs than at Cadis or Malaga. 
The Meaſure is tlie Vare which makes 37 


inches and half Eng rl;ſh ih. ww s © 
The dry Meaſure; is the Hanague; whereof 


6 make 8 Eugliſn Buſnel. 
The Cantar for Wine Meaſure 3 is about 2 


Gallone Engliſh; . 
"Note;thar I 2 Barrachilia sis a Chiaze Which 


is equal with 4 Hommocks of Cadis or Malaga. 
Salt at a Ryal a Meaſure. According to Cu- 
ſtom a Ship is to have one ede 5 _ 


uſe without Money. 


Corn is ſold by fache Hane; ga, ; F whereof 


makes à Quarter Engliſh. : 
. 
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At Bilhoa they uſe for Weights two o Kititals? 1 0 
one being 100 Pound Subtle, Which produ- 
ceth at London 111 Pound or thereabouts. 
The othet is only proper for Iron which makes 
at London 128 Pound. * e 

Their Meaſure, the Vate; of whith 199 
makes roo Yards Eng 
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Wei ghrs and - 


Meaſures of Pound is a Roye, 4 Roves a Kintal, 2 


Poreugal, 


ww 7, 


Of Weights and Meaſures. 


At Malaga their Weight is the Quintal or C. 
which they divide into 4 Roves or Parts of 2; 
Pound at 16 Ounces per 5 each Ounei 
contains 16 Drachms, each Drachm 29 
Grains. And this Quintal or C. makes 3 in on 
don 106 Averdupois. 

Here the Name is the Varg of 3 or C 
- Inches Engliſh. 

Wine Meaſure i is 4 Rane which 4 is dividet 
into 8 ſmall Meaſures, called Sombres, and is Bri 
in England 4. Gallons, and 25 of - theſe fill 2 Mo 
Pipe, which i is 100 Gallons Engliſh. Oil Mex 10 
ſure is the Rove of 25 Pound. 5 

The Weight and Meaſure of a Yard of $2 Tu: 
tin. See in Colour: and. Dying. | 
Dry Meaſure is the Hanogue, which i is di- 1 
vided into 2 Almodes, making 1 Buſhel and We; 
half in Weight, by heap 144 Pound, 7 ſtrike B We: 
99 Pound Engliſh. | 16 ( 


At Sewil and Cadis, the Weights a are : the 11 
"Gat as at Malaga, f 

Liquid Meaſure is the Rove about. P's Gal. 
lons Engliſh. 4 Quartels is a Some $,Soman 
A Rove 1 Oil and Wine. of 101% 


Weights are 16 Ounces to a Pound, 32 


is a Tun. The Weight is about 3 per Cent. 

ter than the Engliſh, 1 Quintal is of 2 od 
the greater for Sugar, Spices (except. Pepper 
and Cinnamon) is divided into 4 Roves, each 
Rove being 32 Pound which is 128 Pound, 
at 16 Ounces to the Pound, and exceeds the 
Engliſh Hundred by 16 Pound, Pepper 3 is ſold | 
by 1 55 Quintal of 121 Pound which is Y 
our Hundred, and Cinnamon by the Quintal I bur 
of 128 Pound Engliſh, MEA- 


Of Weigbis and Meaſures. 
MEASURES are of Two ſorts, 1. The 


Vare for Linnen, Silk, or Stuffs, in meaſuring 
with which, an Inch is given to every Vare. 


So that the Vare is 42 Inches and 5, which is 
almoſt an Ezg/ih Ell. 2. The Coveda, which 


| maketh 4 Quarters of a Yard Engliſh. To this 
laſt no Advantage is given. Meaſure for Corn 


is the Alquier, three of which makes our Min- 
chefter Buſhel, and 5 of the Alquiers makes 


the Hanaque. 15 Alquiers makes a Tun of 


a 


Briſtol Water Meaſure, 60 Alquiers makes a 


Moy of Salt, zoo Moys of Salt is 33 Weys En- 


gliſh. 3 Alquiers makes a Buſhel, 13 Chants 
makes an Allmuden, and 52 Allmudens is 2 
Tun of Wine. OT 


At Lyons are 2 ſorts of Weights. The King's Weights and 
Weight, the Town's Weight, and the Silk Mealures of 
Weight. The Town Weight is 100 Pound at Ve. 


16 Ounces, which makes at London 96 Pound. 


The Nm is the Alne, 7 whereof makes 


in London. 9 Yards. ; 


At Marſeilles, the 100 Pound is in Evgliſ 
88 Pound and a half. „ 


For Meaſure, 8 Palms makes a Cane, which 
is 2 Yards and half Engliſh. The Muld of Corn 


is 60 Buſhels, or 7 hal Quarters Engliſß. 


At Paris their weight 15 the Quintal of 100 
JJ...ͤͤ 7 
Their Meaſure the Alne about 45 Inches 


Pound at 16 Ounces, which makes at London 


| TO | 


At Roan, the Kintal is 104 Pound, Engliſh 
119 Pound. The Alne is 46 Inches Engliſh, 
but for Linnen is OC 24 Aulnes for 1 

2 ee 
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Weights and 
Meaſures of 
Holland. 


Of Weights and "Meaſures. 


See in Meaſures of England, p. 396. 
The Weight is the Pound of 16 Ounce, 
100 whereof makes their Quintal, and a at Lon. 


don 108 or 109 Pound neat. 


Their Meaſure is the Ell, which, k 153 : of 1 


| Yard Emp zliſh ; ſo that 100 Ells makes Aale 


don 74 Yards or 60 Ells and a half. Some 10 
59 Els. 1 . __ N 247 


"© Weights and | 


Meaſures of 
_ Flanatrs. 


The weight of Sins is ths | Quintil. of 


I 200 Pound of 16 Ounces to the Pound, which 
makes at London 104 Pound. 


Their Meaſure is the El Flemiſh; which 15, 


that 100 Ells makes but 60 Ells or 77 Yards 


2 Engliſh. 


Corn is ſold by : a Meaſure called the Ver- 


tule, whereof 37 z makes a Laſt at een, 


which is xo Quarters Engliſh. _ 
Wine is ſold by the Stoop, the Amwzizgl 


dhe Butt; 3 Fo Stoops. is one Ame, and 152 


Weights and 
Meaſures of 
Italy 8 


Stoops is a Butt: The Stoop makes at Londen 
7 Pints, and the Ame 42 Gallons Wine-mez- 
ſure. 

N 
At 8 the weight i is tlie & Quinel or 
roo Pound, of 12 Ounces to the Pound, which 


100 Makes at London 78 Pound. 


The Meaſure is the Brace, and 4 4 Braces i i 
a Cane, and 100 Braces are found to male 
48 Ells and an half, or 60 Yards and an half 
Wine is ſold by the. Cogno, which is 10 


Barrels, each Barrel 40 Metadels, or 20 Bot 
tles, and the Barrel is to weigh 120 Pound. 
Oi.l is ſold by the Orcio or Barrel, and con- 
dains 32 Metadels which ſhould weigh 51 
Pound. Wrought Silks are here ſold by the 
Fou for Livres, and not by NE: 1% 


| 
| 


53 


2 5 15 eigbts and Mea fu ures; 


At Geyea the Weight is the Pound of 
x2 Qunces, and 25 Pound is a Rove, 6Roves 
is a Kintal, and a 100 Genoa is 70 Pound: 
Engliſh, and x Pound Engliſh is 17 Ounces 


Genas ; and 112 Pound Enxgliſh is 58 Pound Ge- 


noa. And the Quintal is 100 Rotelles, which 
makes 150 ſmaller Pounds, and is 106 Pound 


Engliſh. The groſs Quintal of 150 Pound is 


of 18 Ounces to the Pound. 
The Meaſure is the Cane of two Sorts, one 
for Silk, which is of 9 Palms, whereof 100 


makes 26 Yards Engliſu. The other for Lin- 
nen and Woollen is of 10 Palms, and makes 


24 Yards Engliſh. 


Wine is fold there by the Miſerold, whereof : 
5 makes a Botta dimina and two Barrels makes 


a Miſerold, which is roo Pints. 


Oil is ſold by the Barrel, 14 whereof makes 
2 Tun of 236 Gallons to the Tun. : 


At Leghorn their Weight is ; the Pound of 
12 Ounces, of which 15 and an; makes the 
Pound Engliſh, ſo that 145 Pound there, is 
112 Engliſh. "© 
Some Modern Accounts ay; their Oxin- | 
tall of xoo Pound makes 76 Pound Exgliſb, and 
that their Kintal of Sugar is 151 Pound, a 
Kintal of Fiſh 160 of their Pound. The 


Quintal of Allom is 130 Pound, 100 Pound 


6 Ounces Engliſh. The Quintal of Wool 160 
Pound, 123 Pound 5 Engliſh. 


The Meaſures here, 4 Braces make a Cane. 
(2 Ells Engliſh) 8 Braces is 5 Yards Engliſh. 


Corn Meaſure is a Stax, 3 2 Staxes is a Sack, 
8 Sacks or 24 Staxes is Moggio. A Stax of 


good Corn will weigh 5o Pound Engliſh. 3 


dacks and 3 Quarters takes the Engliſh Quar- 


-D 43 ter. 
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Of Weights and Meaſures. 
ter. 63 Mina's at Genos makes 100 Sacks at 
Leghorn, and 12 Mina's makes a Tun of 40 


Wincheſter Buſhels. Wine is fold by the Coino, 


which is 10 Barrels, one Barrel is 20 Flask, 


2 Mettidels is a Flask. Oil is ſold by the Ox- 
cio or Barrel, and ſhould weigh 85 Pound, 
and hold 32 Mettidals. Coxz ir Colcheſter 
Bays are fold here by the Cane in Livres; Ser- 

ges, Says, Oc. by the Piece for Dollars. 5 


At 22 na the weight is a Pound, of 12 


Ounces, by which Silk is ſold (for Tarries) 


2 3 Pounds makes a Rotella, 100 Rotella's a 


common Cantar, which is about 176 Pound 


Engliſh. 


The Meaſure 8 Palms make 2 Cane, rec- | 
koned 23 Yards Engliſh, but found above 84 
Inches. 
Accompts are here kept in Ounces, Tarries, 
and Grains, 20 Grains to a Tarrie, and 30 
Tarries to an Ounce. 


At Millaine the Weight i is a Quintal of 100 


Pound, 70 Pound Engliſh. 
The Meaſure the Brace, 100 Braces make 


43 Ells Engliſh. 


At Naples 1 Weight is 2 Pound of 12 
Ounces, 11 Ounces } Engliſh ; ſo 100 Pound 
there, is 71 Pound Engliſh. The Rotello is 33 


Ounces and an half, 130 Rotello's is the Can- 


5 tar of 277 Pound, 196 Pound Engliſh. 


Oil is ſold by the Salmo, 5 and a half for a 


Tun, 236 Gallons Ergliſh, 


At Romethe Weight of a Quinral x 100 Pound, 
99 Found E 
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_ Of Weights and Meaſures. 


which is 3 Palms and a half of the ſaid Cane. 


At Venice the Weights are of 4 Sorts. The 


100 Pound Groſs is 158 Pound Subtle, and 
makes 106 Pound Engliſh. The 100 Pound 
Subtle for fine Goods is 83 Pound and a half 
Groſs, and makes at London 64, ſome ſay 
66 Pound. And 100 Pound Engliſ is 
151 Venice, Subtle. The Hundred Weight 
of Silver or Gold Thread is 116 Pound 8 


Ounces Subtle. The other is for Silver, Gold 


and Gems. e | 
Their Meaſures are Two, called the Braces, 


one for Silks, &c. of which 5 Braces makes 


3 Ber Yards. The other for Stuffs, Lin- 
nen, &c. whereof 5 makes 2 Ells and an 
; Aw EL. . 

Wine is ſold by the Meaſure, called the 


Amphora, which is 4 Bigorza's each Bigorza 
4 Quarts, The Quart 4 Sachies, the Sachie 4 


Oil is ſold here by Weight, and by Mea- 
ſure. The Weight 30 Pound 3 Ounces. The 
Meaſure a Miro, which makes 25 Pound. 


At Frankfort ( a free City ) the Weight is Weights and 
the Pound of 16 Ounces, of which there is Meaſures of 


F : * | 
Their Meafures are Two, One forWoollen, 
the other for Linnen. The one is the Cane, 
and 8 Palms make a Cane, and 3o Canes is 
55 Ells and half Engliſh. The other the Brace 
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3 Quintals, one of 100 Pound for fine Goods. Germany. 


Another of 120 for groſs Goods. The Third 


of 132 * for Food. The 100 Pound is 
| 108 Pou d Engliſh. ir ns Bn x 
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Of Weights and Meaſures. 
The Meaſures of Length are Two. One for 


Linnen, the other for Woollen, both Ells dif. 
fering about 2 per Cent. 100. Ells whereof 


make at London about 48 Ells. 


At Haben (a free City) che Weight i; is 


the Pound, 120 whereof is their Quintal, and 
10) or 109 Pound Engliſh. 


The Meaſure is the Ell, 100 whereof f 1s 48 


and a half Engliſh. 
Corn is meaſured by Schepel, 90 making 


1 Laft, and 83 Schepels 10 Quarters Engliſh, 


At Lubeck the Weight is the Pound , a 
which is made a Centner, and a Schip Pound, 


One Schip Pound is 20 Liſ-pound, or 280 


Pound. One Centner is 8 Liſ-pound. A Tun 
of Salt is 20 Pound. A Stone of Flax is 20 


Pound. A Stone of Wooll 10 Pound. One 


Pound is 16 Ounces or 32 Lodt. 
Their Meaſure i the El, 8 whereof make 


in London 5 Yards. 


At Nuremburg their Weight is the e 
of 16 Ounces, of which are Two ſeveral 


Quintals, the one of 100 Pound, the other 


120 Pound, and the 100 ns is 111 Pound 


Engliſh. 
„ ade is the Ell 5 100 whereof 
8985 makes about 63 Els Engliſh, 


1 Ar Vienna their wei ght is hs Pound, which 


in ſome Commodities is divided into 32 
Pay and in ſome into 28 Pines. 


he 100 
Pound, doth make at London 1237 Pound i in 
Circa. . 


1 heir 
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Of Weights and Meaſures. 409 


Their Meaſures are 2, one for Linnen and 


| the other for Woollen. T he 100 Yards at 
| London makes here 103 Ells in Linnen, and 
| 123 2 Ells in Wollen. 


Their Exchange is by Rix-Dollars of 8 5. 


| Flemiſh, and by Ducats of Gold at 12 — 
Hemi. 


At Co hagen their weights are the great wei 
and en vix. One of 120 Ban Weights and 
be other of 112 Pound, which are divided Denmark. 
into 12 Parts or Stones at xo Pound per Stone. 
They have alſo a Skip Pound which makes 
32 Stone, at 10 Pound per Stone, which is 
320 Pound, or 20 Liſ-pounds of 16 Pound 
Mark is a Skip Pound. And the 100 Pound 


Engliſh 3 is 92 at Copenhagen. 


The Meaſures are no where to 3 Wand 
certain, the beſt is that 100 TT Engliſh make 
about 163 Ells there. 


At Stockbolm the Weight is the Pound, Weiokr, 
whereof 20 make a Liſ-pound, and 20 Liſ- 45m waver} 
pound a Ship-pound , which is 300 and a Sweden. 
Quarter Engliſh. The ſame Weight and Mea- 


ſwe i is alſo at Riga. 


The Meaſure is che Ell, whereof 166 and 


half make 100 Yards Engliſh 


At 3 hs” common Weight is the Wei Weights nt 

pound, 136 whereof is a Quintar, in London Meaſures of 

makes 114 Pound Circa, and the 104 Pound 7 „ 

Engliſh = yielded here about 120 Pound. 
The Meaſure. of Length is the Ell, which 


is half of the Eng/iſb Ell, but their Linnens are 


ſold by the Shock, Which contains 57 Ells 


an an halt Engliſh. 


At 


410 


_ Weiphts _ | 


Meaſures of 
Pruſſia, 


Of ee and Meaſures, 


1 Danriel chr Weight is the Pound: 
whereof 116 Pound at London makes à 100 


Pound. There is. alſo the Skip-pound and the 


Liſ-pound; 16 or 14 Mark-pound, is x Liſ. 


pound, and 20 Liſ. Found makes x Skip-pound 


the ſmall Stone of 24 Pound. Bur there is 


: 2 Stone to weigh groſs Wares of 34 


Pound, whereof 10 Pound to the Skip-pound 


of 240 Pound. 5 
Their Meaſure for Length i is the Ell, To9 


Ells whereof is 49 Ells Engliſh. 


The Meaſure of Beer i is the Fat contain. 
ing 180 Stoops. 

The Meaſure of Corn is the Laſt, which 
contains 60 Sheffels, 56 whereof makes a Laſt 


in Amſterdam, or 10 Quarters and a half En- 
_ gliſh. And 4 Sheffells make one Mud, which 


Weights and 


Meaſures of 
— 


is the Skip· pound of 34 Pound. 


of which 96 make a Pound, 40 Pound a Pood, 
10 Pood a eee ſo their Pood is 35 
Pound Engliſh. 

* Meaſure is called an Ae abour 27 


Inches in circa. 100 8 are found to 


eber and 
alures 1 
N in 
Europe. 


Oques and called a Quintar, or Cantar, i 


make about 75 Yards Engliſh. 


At Conſtantinople their Weight i is the e 
which is 150 Rottes, each Rotte 12 Ounces, 
each Ounce 12 Drachms. The Drachm is 
16 Quirats, the Quirat is 4 Grains. The 


Oque contains 400 Drachms. 176 Drachms 


is 2 Lodero, and 100 Loderos is about 42 


which 1 15 120 Pound Engliſh, 


At Muſcow their Weight i is the Zelotneek 


a 
Pay 
| 1 $3 
* 
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Of Wh eights and Meaſures. 


Silk is ſold by the Baleman, which is 6 
Oaks, or 16 Pound, and one Third Engliſh ; 


but weighed by the Lodero, 13 Lodero' s and 


112 Drachms make a Baleman. 
The Mittigal or Midical is r Diathin and 
a half, which is 24 Killats, 20 Mittigals of 


Gold is 3 Ounces Engliſh. The Chequin, Sul- 
tanie, or Hungar, is 18 Killats. 


The Meaſure is the Picos, one of Cloth ; 
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4 of which makes 3 Yards Engliſh, and 1s * 


dow 26 Inches and an half. 

The Second is the Grogram or Chanibler- 
Pico, containing 24 Inches, 24 whereof make 
16 Yards Engliſp. 

Corn is ſold by the Killow, and wei gheth 
about 20 Oaks, and 8 Killows and 2 Thirds 3 is 
a London Quarter. 


Wine and Oyl are ſold by the Meter, which 


makes 8 Oaks, and i is about 2 Thirds of a Gal- | 


lon Engliſh. 


In Arabia the Weights are moch the ſame 
as before; viz. The Drachm, of which 10 M 
make an Ounce, and 14 Ounces make a Ro- 
tello ; 24 Rotello's is a Fracello, which is 25 


We hes and. 
aſures in 
— . 


Pound 12 Ounces Engliſh; 15 Fracello's is a 
Cantar, or, as it 1s called at Aden, a Baher, 


about 386 Pounds Engliſh. 


Their Meaſure is alſo 7: urkiſh, VI, the Pico 
about 26 Inches and a half Erglſh, 


At Aleppo the weights are the Drachm ab 
the Rottulo, which differs in Drachms ac- 
cording to the Commodities. The Rottulo 
is 4 Pound 13 Ounces, that is, 720 Drachms. 


The Rottulo for the Per ſian or Legee Silk is 680 


Drachms 723 Ounces. The Belladine Rottulo 
i 5 720 Drachms 743 Ounces. The Tripoli Silk 
Rottulo 


weights nd 
Meaſures of 
owns in 


Turky in Aſia. 
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Rottulo is the ſame. The Cafrawar Silk Rot: 
tulo is 699 Drachms, 4 Pound: Engliſh and x 
Pound Afar/eilles. The Aleppo Wells is 120 
Drachms, 13 Exgliſ Ounces, The Cypry 

Cotton Kintal of 100 Rottulo's, 506 Pound 


Others ſay a Kintal of roo Rottulos is 430 
Pound Engliſh, called a Cantax. 


is a Weſno of 3600 Drachms, 60 Drachms to 
one Ounce, and 10 Ounces to the Rotello, 


Of Weights and Meaſures. 


Engliſb. The Kintal of 100 Rottulo's is 625 
Leghorn, The Oque contains 400 Drachms, 


A Weſnoof Silver is zoo Drachms, and there 


which is about 4 Pounds 14 Ounces Averdu- 
pois: So that 112 Pound Averdupois is 22 Rot- 
tellos 8. Ounces; and 100 Rottellos, a Can- 
tar is 418 Pound Averdupois. Gold, Silver, 
Precious Stones, &c. are fold by the Mittigal, 


which is 1 Drachm. A Drachm is 60 Car- 


rats, and a Carrat 4 Grains. 


4 * - 


Ihe Meaſure is the Pico, 27 Inches, or 3; of 
a Yard Engliſh. — „ 


At Alexandria a Kintalis 203 Pound Engliſ 
100 Rottulo's is 101 per Marſeilles. 330 Rottu- 


lo's is a Sciba, which is 120 Pound Leghorn. 


At Bagdat, the Patman makes 3 Rottulos 


of Aleppo, or 6 Oques and 3 Qunces. . 


| At Smyrna, the Weight of 180 Drachms 15 
2 Rottello. 100 Rottellos is a Kintal of 45 


Oaks, and is 119 Pound Ezgliſh. 44 Oaks is 


STEIN a K1 


£14.97. 


2400 Drachms or 6 Oaks is a Batt- 
man. 400 Drachms is an Oak, which is2 
Pound 11 Ounces Averdupois Engliſh. 800 

Drachms is a Chigue. 250. Drachms is an 
Oak of Opium. 120 Drachms is an Oak of 
Saffron. 146 Drachms is x Pound Engliſh. 1 


Of W, erght's and Meaſures, 413 


Buy the Kintal of 45 Oaks, are ſold Cotton- 


Yarn of all ſorty , Galls, Allom, ec. 


By the Kintal of 4.4 C aks, are ſold Cocon- 
Wooll, Shgep-Wooll, Tin, GC. 

By the Battmgn 1 is la: ee ſorts of Silks. 

By the Oak is ſold Pepper, Cloves, Mace, 


| Benjamine, hique is c. 


By the Chigque. is fold Gonts-hair, beaten 
or unhearen: / 1 
T he Wei, ohes of Perfio a. are, 1. . The Maund- 
ſhave, L 13 Pound Averdupois for Silk. OY 
2, The Maund-Surrat, containing two and an Perſe. 
half of the other, and uſed for Groſs-Goods. 
2. The Load or Cargo of 36 Maundſhaws 
make about 486 Poun Aberdupoiz. The 
Metigal for Gold, Cc. 5 6 and a half 
make an Ounce Venice. | 5. The Rattee for 


Diamonds, Pearls, &c. wherein are 20 Vak, 


and 23 Vals make an Engliſh Carrack. 
Their Meaſures are Two, called Cavidee, 5 


| The Greateſt an Inch longer than the Engliſh 


Yarg ; and the Leſſer is 4 of the other, agroe- 5; 


able to the Pico of 7. ky) > 


Tavernier ſaith their Wine, as all other chings 
are ſold by Weight, and not by Meaſure ; and 
that Anno 1666, the whole Account of Wines 
made at Sci amounted to Zooozy_ Mens, the 
only Weight for Wines, containing 9 Pound 
French, at 16 Qunces to the Pound or 4125 
Tuns aq 300 Pints to the Tun. ER $i 


In the Mogu!'s 


Dominion bee Wei vg are Weights an * 
various. As * Gold, Silver, Civet, &c. they Meaſures o 
have the Weight called Tol \ which i is Ta Maſſes, _—_ 
and is 7 Penny, 16 Grains Troy SO in 
England ; 9 Deniers, 8 Grains French. 


Thevenot 
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 Thevenot ſays, at Surat are divers Heads of 
Weights and Meaſures + but the moſt com- 
mon uſed in Trade is the Man, containing 40 
Serres or Pounds; and the Pound of Surat 
contains 14 Ounces, or 35 Tolls. That all 
Gold and Silver is weighed by the Toll, which 
contains 40 . Ty which makes 56 Engliſh 
 Carrats, or 32 Vales. A Vale is 3 Gongys. 
The Man makes 40 Pound Weight all the 
Indies over, but the Pounds or Serres vary. 
The Pounds of Surat are greater than thoſe 
of Golchonda ; and the Pound at Agra, is double 
to that at Surat, viz. 28 Ounces or Serres. For 
Silk there is the Pice, 5 Mitigals and a half, 
c FD 1 277; 


The Common Weight for other Commo- 


dities is the Sear, which is various. At Agra 
tis twofold , the One 26 Pices, the Other 
30 Pices, which 30 Pices is 22 Ounces 


|  Averdupois. The Sear of Surat is 18 Pices. 


There is alſo the 100 Weights, called 


- Maunds.. 40 Sears; make a ſmall Maund, 54 
Pound s; of Engliſh. Tavernier ſaith, The Man 


15 69 Pound, at 16 Ounces to the Pound; but 
the Man which they weigh their Indico with- 
all is but 53 Pound. N N 


Their Meaſures are the Covado or Cobit + 
The ſhorter is uſed for Silk and Linnen, and 


is 27 Inches Engliſh : The other Covado is dif- 


ferent in ſeveral Places, viz. at Sunut, Cam- 
boja, &c. it is 35 Inches, but in Agra Delli, &c. 


it is 32 Inches. 


All Grains and Liquid Commodities are 


ſold by Weight, there being no Concave- 


Meaſure in any of the Mogu/s Territories. 


. 


Teſte Morden,” 


+ 


— \. 
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The 7 ts of: China are the Bahar, ſaid Weights and 
to differ in ſeveral places, but the Common Meaſures of 


Bahar is 300 Cattees. A Cattee is 16 Tails, ns. 


about 20 Ounces and three Quarters Averdu- 


| pois, So that the Bahar is about 190 Pound 


En gliſh. 8 $i 
There i is alſo the Bahar for ſmall Weight of 


3 


200 Cattees, 22 Tail to A Cattee, and a Tail 
is One Ounce and a half Averdupois; 0 that 
there this Bahar 1 WHIT Pound Engliſh. 


"i Fopen: their Weights are the Halls, Weights and 
which is 125 Pound Dutch. One Fiakin makes Meaſures of 
x00 Cattees, One Cattee 16 Tail, One Tail 79 
10 Maes, and a Cattee is by ſome accounted 
21 Ounces Averdupois. ., 

Their Meaſure for. the Length is the Tat- 8 


5 tany or Ichin, which is about 2 Vards; Engliſh, 


or 6 Rhynland Feet; 60 Ickiens or Tchins is 
75 a>; Rods, and 180 Rods 1 is a Japan 
_—_ 
Their Dry 8 are the Gant, which 
is 6 3 Cocas, about 3 Pints Engliſh. 


The Weights of Siam are the Bahar, of" two Weights and 
ſorts : The Great Ballar is 200 Cattees, a eee * 
Carree is 26 Tail, a Tail is One Ounce and " 


a half of Libor. 


The ſmall Bahar is alſo 200 Cie a Cat- 
tee is 22 Tails, and each T ail an Ounce b of 


Lubon Wen. 


The Weights of Bantam are the Babir, Weights and 


which is 3 Picals, or 369 Pounds Engliſh : T he Meaſures of 


Pical is x00 Cattees, or 132 Pound Ergliſh; and Bantam. 


a Cattee is 2004 Ounces Engliſh. 


T heir Meaſure of Length is the Cover ; ; 
ä 


that i ls, 3 ; of an Engliſh Yard. 
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Their Dry Meaſure | is Gahiabg; which; i 

nerds 2x Pound Engliſh. - 12 
weights 1 The weights of G0 for Spices i is 3 Bu 


Meaſures of har, which is 3 Quintals and an half of Pom. 
KY al Weight, and another for Sugar, Honey, 
Cc. which is call'd the Maund, which i Is 12 

Pound of the aforeſaid Weight. 2220 
Their Meaſures for Length aue the fame 

with thoſe of Lzbon, F 

Their Meaſures for Grains, Rice, os 

the Medida, 24 whereof is a Maund, "and 20 
Maunids is a Contel, whichi is about 14 Buſhel 


EI. we 


| Weights nd The weights « eus 6 the Bale, 
Meaſures of which is 200 Cattees; A Cattee i "NE: Ounce 
Sumatra. . A 5 nt 875 ST 1 755 


AurRORS 


| EP HAN bath. written De . : 


See Dr. Jobn Greave's Diſcourſe of the Re. 
man Foot and. Denarius, . Lex: Mercatoria; 
| Morden's Geography. See alſo the Book 
called Diatribes , and {any « other Au- 
thors. For — 

u ae 


ET. © er Wolphius hatch put out an Al 
numeration of the Famous: Men 
bare wrote of Weis and Meaſures. - 
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M ons made upon the Elements, exhibi- 
ting them ſometimes in one, and ſometimes 


in another Form. And becauſe, for the moſt 


part, they appear on high, and are Generated 
in the Air, they have got the Name of Mete- 


| ors from their Elevation. Meteors are three- 


fold, viz. Fiery, Airy, and Watry, according to 


moſt conſpicuous in them. 


1 - 


FIERY METEORS, are thoſe: that con- Fie 
iſt of a fat, ſulphureous, kindled Smoak, and o 


are various, according to the diverſity of their 


the Pre-dominion of that Element, which is 


ETEORS are certain various Impreſfi- 


rs, 
2 5 | 


Figure, Situation, Motion, and Magnitude : 


For when a fat kindled Smoak appears in the 


Form of a Lighted Candle wandering up and 


down, it is called an Ignis Fatuus, or Will with 
the Wiſp : When it hath the appearance of a 


Croſs-Bar, or Beam, it is called Trabs ; When 


of a Pillar of Fire ſtanding upright, it is called 


Inis Pyramidalis, L when its Parts are of une- 
qual thickneſs, the middle Parts being thicker 


and broader, andthe Ends ſmaller, tis called 


Draco Volans, that is, a Flying Dragon. When 


the Fiery Meteor ſeems to skip like a Goat, 
appearing ſometimes kindled, and at other 


times extinguiſhed, it is called Capra Saltans, 


and Lightning; of which hereafter. The Pe- 
ripateticks rank Comets amongit Fiery Meteors, 


and therefore attribute their Generation to 


that is, a Skipping Goat. But the moſt won- 
derful and terrible of all the reſt are Thunder | 


Exhalations ariſing from the Earth, and kind- 


led in the upper Region of the Air; but the 
„ Modern 


r 


y Mete 
7 


Of Meteors. 
Modern Philoſophers are of a different Opi- 
nion, ( ſome Comets heing bis igger than the 
Earth it ſelf) and they are diſtinguiſhed into 
Baſtard and True. Baſtard Comets are thoſe 
which are Sublunarx, and compoſed of Earthly 
Exhalations, raiſed into the upper Region d 
the Air, and there kindled. ue Comets are 
Abore the Moon, and ſhine. by reflecting the 
Sunbeams, and not by being kindled into a 
Flame. Thoſe of the firſt kind (if any ſuch 
be) are Meteors, but the latter. are all Wander. 
ing. Stars. Of Comets being Traced in ny 
: 3 Way or. Orbit, $8 Fol. 2. P. 275 58. MOU: 
Airy Mete- AIRY METEORS are choſe which con- 
. ſiſt of Flatuous and Spiritious Exhalation, 
Water Ne. ſuch as the ie alt 0 f 
teors. - .WATERY METEORS confiſt of Vapours 
or Watery Particles, by the Action of Heat ſe- 
parated from each other, and variouſſy modi- 
fied. Theſe are manifold, as Clouds, Snow, 
Rain, Hail, Miſt, Dew, Hoarfroſt; of bo 
a which hereafter. 
Appearing | APPEARING METEORS are Mod 
Es Suns, Mock-Moons, the Meteor-called:V:rge 
in the Appearance of a Firebrand or Rod 
The Rainbow, &c. 
THUNDER is cauſed by a Cloud; being 
condenſed or made thick by Heat; which 
therefore becomes more heavy, and ruſheth 
The Poets feign down equal and altogether upon an Inferior 
thatEnceladus Cloud; the Intermediate Air being thereby 
the Giant, f)- ſtrongly agitated, is the Cauſe of the dreadful 
2 . Sound: The Air, which hy been intercepted I 
with . Thun- between the two Clouds, being forced to re- % 
 derholt,andcaft tire thence by the weight * the middle part | 
wnder Etna of the upper Cloud, which forceth for it felt} 


b bi 
3 narrow w Gaps to get out by. Thunder there. 


fore 8 


Of Thanks, 
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fore tearing the Cloud, diffolves it into 2 
Shower of Rain, which commonly follows 
Thunder. The Sound of Bells, and Cannons 
diſcharged, make Thunder to ceaſe. And at 
Malmsbury- Abby, here in England, they uſed to 
Ring the Great Bell, called St. Adam's Bell, to 
drive away Thunder and Lightning. The 
like Cuſtom is ſtill in Uſe at St. Germains in 
France, &c. The Thunderbolt is denied by 
moſt, none of the Ancients ever ſpeaking of 
em before Avicenna; and it is ſtrange, if any 
ſuch thing be, none is ever found in Great Ci- 
ties, ſuch as London, Para, &c. The Greeks 
vrite of a Stone called Ceraunia, bred in Dhun- © 
der. Of remarkable Thunders I ſhall ſpeak = 
preſently. y. 15 5 F. etu 


King Salmoneus uſed hy violent Engines, to 
counterfeit Thunder: But the Emperors Tiberius, 
and Caius Caligula, trembled, and hid themſelves 
when they heard any Thunder: And the Emperor 
Anaſtaſius built a marvellons ſtrong Houſe, called 
FE Tholotum, 27th a deep Ciftery in the bottom of ail 
e Houſe, to fhelter himſelf from Thunder, bur be 
” vo killed bereut. 9 


„ LIGHTNING. is cauſed by the Exhalati- 5 

5 ons in that ſpace between the two Clouds, Lightning. 
h which by the heavy ruſhing or falling down 

of the upper Cloud are kindled, and with 

great force break thro' the lower Cloud, 

1 darting downwards towards Earth, ſtriking Tt we read 

"| high Places frequently, and is of that Nature Ne 7 

e Melt Gold and Silver in Men's Pockets cherib being 
ſithout the leaſt ſcorching them, employing fruck byLight= 

Its whole force upon hardeſt Bodies, and eve- ing, heir Abe 


elf ey thir tſoev s it. I 2 
thi | 8 a . lay concea 
ng whatſoever that reſiſts its entrance; e G eb 


| RK 'vherefore Iron Bars laid on Beer or Wine- „ e 
. 1 8 b E e 2 | Veſlels | 


Te 
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Veſſels, often preferves the Liquor; ) ſo Aquu. 


* 


On 


— 


fort diſſolves Iron and hard Bodies, yet legvs the 


Fj 


Wax and ſoft Bodies in a manner untouche, Th. 


Coruſcations | 


Some remark- 
able Thun- 
ders, & c. 


And as Lightning proceeds only from ſud N Ch. 


Exhalations as are intercepted between tw che 
or more Clouds fſo | 

' CORUSCATIONS, or Flaſhes, may h 
cauſed. by an Exhalation ſpread under onf 


Cloud only, which by Motion running down WM ple, 
wards is ſet on Fire, and Flaſheth much aft 9. 
the ſame manner as a Torch newly put out 2 1 
and yet ſmoaking, is by ſome violent and ſul. 10. 
den Motion again enkindled. - _ Chi 
At the time of the Carthaginian War, mam Dre 
Houſes and Temples in Rome were beat downſ} whe 
with Thunder. And in the 5th Age, Almighſy An 
ty God deſtroyed Roylas, a Scythian, and hi per 
Puiſſant Army, with Thunder and Lightning occ 
from Heaven, when he approached to Conſn the: 
tinople, which he meant to have beſieged ii Th 
the time of Theodoſzas the Younger. Of re 327 
markable Storms of Thunder and Lightning \ 
in England, take as follows. 1. In the Reięſ Lig 
of William Rufus, Anno 1090, a great Tem Ya! 
peſt of Thunder and Lightning happened ii Mo 


Lightnings happened in the Days of Kin 
-Fobn, particularly on the 25th of June af Flu 
ioth of Fuly 1201. 4. On St. Andrew's Da be | 


England on St. Luke's Day. 2. In the Reigſ} Slat 


of King Henry the Firſt was an exceedin the 
Storm of Lightning, Thunder and Hail, i tic! 


March 1117. 3. Several great Thunders anf| do 


13223, A great Thunder overthrew Church befi 


Caſtles and Houſes. 5. In 1228, many Hou # it 


ſes were Burnt, and Men and Beaſts killed bY wh 
Thunder and Lightning. 6. In 1220, a Thu il 
derclap with Lightnings on St. Paul's Churclſ ſue 
made all run out, but the Biſhop and one De 18 


Col 
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o 


: \ 
2 | on, who ſtay'd at the High Altar. 7. On 9 
vs che 2d of September 1310, was an horrible F 
el Thunder and Lightning, wherewith the "i 
«Church of Middleton in Dorſetſbire, with all 1 

che Monuments, &c. were conſumed. 8. On k 

the 4th of June 1561, the Spire of the Cathe- i 

aral Church of St. Paul, being 520 Foot from * 

che Ground, and 260 from the Square Ste- 3 

ple, was Fired by Lightning, and burnt down. © 1 


| 9. On the 4th of Auguſt 1577, in Suffolk was 
2 Terrible Storm of Thunder and Lightning. 


— ==. - 
> 
4 TIE a 
2 — 1 — 
2 * 1 1 
- 


10. On the 21ft of Octob. 1638, in the Pariſh- 4 
Church of Withycomb® in Devonſhire, was a "3 
Dreadful Storm of Thunder and Lightning, * 


whereby 3 Perſons were kill'd, and 62 hurt, & c. 
And ſeveral other Dreadful Storms have hap- 
pened in this Kingdom, ſome of which have 
occurr'd in our time. The Pyrenean Hills had 
„their Name from being often ſtruck. with 
inf} Thunder. See in MAGIC, Vol. 2. Page 
WILLS-WITH-THE-WISP, or Wandring Wills-with- 
Lights, are commonly ſeen about Church- © „ 
Yards, Common- Sewers, Fire- vomiting- | 
Mountains, and other Places where great 
Slaughter of Men or Beaſts have been made; 
theſe Places abounding with Fat and Oily Par- 
ticles, and do not mount upwards, but tend 
downwards by reaſon of their Weight; and 
oF being mixed with the Earthy Matter, it 
FF Flucuates about below. And if this Meteor 
be before him that Walks, he driving the Air 
<Y before him, drives the Meteor forwards ; but 
if it be behind him, his Motion draws it after, 
which is the Reaſon ſome Philoſophers ſaid the 
Wills-with-the- Wiſp did fly from thoſe that pur- 
ſue em, and follow thoſe that fly from them. 
18 Richard the 2d. An Exhalation in Likcnels 

SS . n «| 


F alling-Stars, 


kindled in the Air, complying therewith in 


tile Parts are burnt away, falls down, becauſe 


_ doth exceed the Heavineſs of the Air that lies the 
under it. If chis Exhalation kindled lies at I ral 
length, is called a Beam; If the bottom be ] ſtre 


her's Chronicle, See at the latter End of the 
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in Exgland. Which, when a Man went alone, Ar! 
went as he went. and ſtayed as he ſtay d; ſome. Auf 
times like a Wheel, ſometimes like a Barre, 
ſometimes like a Timber -· Log; but when many 
went together, it appeared to be far off. BA. 


Treatiſe of MGICC KK. Ml 
FALLING-STARS are Fiery Exhalations 


its Motion, and then called a Running or 
Shooting-Star; afterwards, when its more ſub- 


the Weight of the Earthy and Viſcous Matter 


broadeſt, a Pyramid; If broad at midſt, and I ſee 


ſmall at both Ends, a Flying Dragon. And ſuch 


muſt be thoſe two Dragons ſeen in June 1133, J bo 


Armies in the 


Kir. 


in England, Fighting and Flying againſt each far 


the Common People are apt and ready to be- 
eve, are yet not eaſily to be credited; nor is fre 


tf 


other, as ſaith the Chronicles. 
ARMIES IN THE AIR, Altho a thing 


there above two probable Cauſes whence the || th 


ſame may proceed. Firſt, That'there may be 


in the Air various Clouds of that ſmallneſs, as | th 


every one may exhibit the appearance of 2 | 8. 


Soldier; and rufhing on one another, may I m 


that Light, which the Lightning of ſome great Ic 


that they cannot be perceiyed from the Earth, 


contain a ſufficient quantity of Exhalations to 
produce ſome ſmall Flaſhes of Lightning, and I ſt 
cauſe ſome Sounds of Noiſes, and ſo repreſent 

the Fighting of Soldiers. The other is, when IF 1 
all theſe ſmall Clouds do ſhine and reverberate 


Tempeſt, happening at ſo great a diſtance, as 0 


. 0 | 4 
. — 
# 
. v4 pf 
* 
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* 


* 


ao reflect upon them. In March 1621, Two 
Armies were ſeen in the Air at Noon- day in 


Auſtria in Germany, fiercely Fighting, with great 
Thundering, like Cannon; And the next 
Year at Lintz, juſt over that City, were ſeen 
two Swords ſtanding againſt each other, and 
two Armies Fighting a Pitch'd Battel. In 


1624, Two Armies were ſeen Fighting in the 
Air in Bohemia. In 1631, At Aſherleben in 


| Saxony were ſeen two Armies in the Heavens; 


_ 


One coming as out of the North, and the o- 


$53 


| ther out of the South; after a long Fight, the 


| Northern Army obtained the Victory. In 1653 ; 
| Two Armies were ſeen encountring each o- 
ther at Cheſhire in England, &c. I omit ſeve- 


ral others; for melancholy Heads, by the 


ſtrength of Imagination, conceit often they 


ſee things that really are not. 
_HAT OS, or the Circles which appear a- 


bout the Sun and Moon, are much of the 


ſame nature with the Rainbow, only the Rain- 
bow is in Rainy Weather, and theſe always in 
Fair Weather, having ſome Star for their Cen- 
ter, and are produced by Reflection or Re- 
fraction made in the Particles of Ice found in 


| 


the Figure of Stars... 
PARHELIA are called Mock-Suns, becauſe 


1 2 | © Þ of a 3k 630; Ty ABD 3 4 
mities of a_Snowy. Cloud being diſſolved by 
Heat, are by a Supervening Cold Wind con- 


ſtipated into thin Ice; and ſuch a Cloud hap- 


they are reflected Repreſentations. of the true 
Sun, and is formed. when the Ends or Extre- 


Halo's. 


Mock-Suns. 


pening to be. oppoſite to the. Sun, reflects his 


Image, as in a Lone 3, 2nd. by this 
means, may 5 or 6 Suns appear in the Sky in 


* 


: 


One Circle. Ia u x96, jult before the Death © 
of Henry the Fourth, Emperor of Germany, ap- 
VV 
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Mock-Mo ons. 


Virga- © 
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peared two Suns, one ſeeming to thruſt Out N 


another, and a prodigious Comet. 


Anno 1133, 4 Suns did appear in England, 
beſides the Natural Sun, 


Anno 11575 there did appear ſeveral Mock. 
Van. 1 


and Heidelburg in Germany. 


Anno 1625, The King of Poland ſaw 6 Mock- 
Suns. 


Anno 1638, Six Suns were ſeen at once in 


6; Cornwall | in England. 


Anno 1642, Before the Battel at  Edghill, Three 


Suns were ſeen in the North. 


Anno 1644, on the 17th of November, Three 


Suns appeared, and were ſeen in Londen. 


Anno 1650. Three Glorious Suns were ſcen 


at once in Cumberland. 


Anno 1660, on the 2oth of Feb. At Danticb 
in Poland, when the Sun was going down, there 


were 7 Suns ſeen diſtinctly in the Heavens, 


2 of them Coloured, and 3 White, beſides the 


true Sun; about which Was A Circle like a 
Rainbow. 


PARASELENE i is a Mei Auen, and ad- 
mits of the fame Explication with that of the 


Mock-Sun. And on Manndy-Thurſday, Amo 


1106, Two Full Moons were ſeen, one in the 


Eat, the other in the N. Sometimes the 
Moon appears as if Red or Bloody, as it did 


in March and December, Anno 1 117. 


VIRGA is ſpoken of before, and for the | 
/ Meteors. called Cafe and Polux, gt the end 
Of: our Ticariſe of MAGIC. 5 


Anno 1622, Three Suns were ſeen! at Prague a 


Anno 1629, The people of Rome ſaw 7 Suns 
for 4 Hours together. 


COMETS, 
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COME TS, for what Reaſon diſtinguiſhed Comets. 


into Baſtard and True, may be ſeen before, 


They are called Comets by reaſon of their Fi- 


gure, which ſeemeth to be as it were Hairy, 
commonly ſhedding Hairs from them, eſpeci- 


ally on that ſide which is oppoſite to the Sun, = 


but after a various manner; for ſome drag a 
Tail after them, and are called Crinita; Others 
have a long Beard, and are called Barbata ; 
Others repreſent a Roſe, having theſe Hairs 


ſcattered round them; Others are ſhaped like 


a Sword, or like a Scymitar. The ſeveral 
Names, Forms and Figures whereof, may be 


ſeen in Seller's Atlas Cæleſtis. Comets com- 
monly compaſs the whole Earth in 24 Hours 


time, and are never of very long appearance. 
The longeſt ever was, being in Nero's days, 
continued conſpicuous only the time of fix 


Months. Comets are commonly look'd upon 
is Forerunners of great Calamities, not only 


by the Vulgar, but ſome who opinion them- 
ſelves wiſer than their Neighbours. So the 


Comet that appeared in Veſpaſrian's time is ſaid 


to have preſaged his Death. hors the taking 


of Rome by Alaricus; The Murther of the Em- 


peror Maurice, and Deſtruction of Mahomet ; 


The Death of Charlemaigne The Irruption of | 
the Tartars into Sileſia, and the eutting off the 


Inhabitants Ears, ec. but tis ſure the Appear- 


ance of theſe Stars had no Connexion at all 
with the things that happened ſoon after their 


Appearance. For if Comets be the Signs of 


Wars, Oc. why do theſe ever happen without 


the foregoing Preſages? and why do they 


Aſpect Great Men, ſeeing many Thouſands 
of Vulgar Exequies happen at the ſame time? 
Or why do they particularly Influence one 
Country or King of a Nation, ſceing they 


perform 


4.25 
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perform à daily Revolution quite round the 
* Werd? H *-- ᷣ r 
Famous Bla- 
_— which have appeared in England, were, Two 
have appear'd Blazing Stars which appeared in the time of 
in England. Cuthred,King of the Weft-Savens, about An.75 oO, 


Another in I Tos appeared from 3 of the Clock 
till 9. Another An. 1110 of a ſtrange Faſhion, Þ 


riſing out of the Eaſt and aſcending upwards. 
A Blazing Star was ſeen in Ann. 1117. Ano- 
ther in March 1402, and another in 1454. And 
Ann. 1607, on the 26th of Sept. appeared one 
which laſted till the ↄpth of Nævemb. and in the 
Year 1612 was a Blazing Star. In An. 1618, on 
the 25th of Aug. was one laſted till the 24th 
of January. In Ann. 1647, on the 29th of- 
NMNodemb. was another laſted two Days. In 
Ann. 1652, on the 20th of December, Was one 
laſted til. the 1oth of Fanuary. In Ann. 1661 
on the zd of February was one laſted 53 Days. 
In Ann. 1664 on the 14th of December, was 
one laſted about 3 Months, and ſome write 
it ſeemed as big as 5 Moons. In Ann. 1665 
on the 6th of April was one laſted 14 Days. 
In Ann. 1668 was one ſeen on Fth and roth 
of March. In Ann. 1672 was one on the 2d 
of March, laſted till the end of April. In Ann. 
1677 on the 21ſt of April was ſeen a Blazing- 
Star or Comet. In Ann. 1682 on 14 Auguſt 
a Blazing-Star was ſeen in London. 


| Rainbow. The RAINBOW is 2 Bow of divers Co- 


+ of 
5 
& 


* 
$4 


The moſt ſplendid ZAnigma's' or Comets 


fours repreſented in a Dewy Cloud oppoſite | 


to the Sun, conſiſting of innumerable Drops, 


each Drop being like a Globe of Glaſs filled ; 


with Water, and is produced in ſuch a man- 

ner, in that part of che Air oppoſite to the 
Sun, that the SpeRators are in the middle be- 

tween them, ſo that if a Line drawn n 

a | om 
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Jn to the Eye of the Spectator, ſhould be 
continued it would paſs through the Center 
of the Rainbow. This may be confirmed by 
many Examples, as by Water ſpouted out by 
Fullers, when they. bedew and moiſten their 
Cloath; and Artificial Fountains that caſt u 
Water to a great Height, which being there 
diſperſed in the Air do exhibit the Form of a 
Rainbow, on theſe ſcattered Drops illuſtra- 
ted by the Sun. Such a Fountain is at Rome, 
which while the Sun ſhines makes a continu- 
al Rainbow. The Rainbow appears not the 
ſame to all, but every one ſees his particular 
Bow. There may be 3 Rainbows ſeen at a time, 
and a Rainbow may poſſibly happen with the 
Ends of it turned upwards towards Heaven. 
Alſo no Man need be frightened if he ſhould 
ſee: a Rainbow in the Night, ſince one may 
happen at the Full of the Moon, afford ing the 
ſame Appearance as from the Sun, but diffe- 
ring in Colour; of which ſee more in the 
Treatiſe of COLOURS and DYING : And 
by way of ſmall Digreſſion take Notice, the 
Moon at the Full, tells the Hours on a Sun- 
Dial exactly true. In the Year 1619 Three 
- Rainbows were Viſible at once at Vienna in 
Germany; and in 1622 Three Rainbows and 
Three Suns were ſeen at Prague and Heidelburg 
in Germany, As alſo Ann. 1632 at Buſhein 
near Friburg in Germany, there appeared a 
Two-fold Rainbow, one as white as Snow, 
the other black, beſides another of a Fiery 
Colour. And many other Remarkable Rain- 
bows have appeared at divers times which T 
omit, and ſhall here take notice, that Dr. Wil- 
kins (formerly Biſhop of Cheſter) when he 
was Warden of Wadham College, contrived 
an Engine, whereby of but 4 Gallons of Wa- 
an? 7 1 ter 


Vapours, 


Exhalations. 


Of Meteors. 


ter forced thro' a narrow Fiſſure, he could 
raiſe a Miſt in his Garden, wherein a Perſon x 


placed at a due diſtance between the Sun and 
the Miſt, might ſee an exquiſite Rainbow in 


all its proper Colours, And there is a Foun- 
rain at Rome, which doth the like, as I have 
{aid before. See in OPTICKS. N 


VAPOURs derive their Original, not on- 


ly from the Surface of the Water, but from 


moiſt Earth, Clouds, Snow, & c. For the Parts 
of theſe Bodies being not firmly united, are 


eaſily disjoined, and ſo break forth into the 
Air, where meeting with ſeveral Exhalations 


in their Way, they together with the Air 


carry them along with them, becauſe the 


Air, as well as Exhalations contribute much 
to the Violence of Winds. The Sun ſhining, 
raiſeth more Vapours from the Sea than the 
Earth; yet again, the Earth being heated 
with the Sun-Beams in the Night time, ſends 


forth more Vapours than the Sea, whence it 
is alſo that in the Day time Winds ofteneſt 


blow from the Sea, and in the Night from 
the Land. See Air in the Treatiſe of ELE- 


„ EXHALATIONS admit of much the fame 


Explanation as Vapours, being certain Steams 
or Smoaks ariſing from Bodies in and about 


the Earth, called allo Efluwviams ; and for as 
much as theſe Fumes often proceed from Mi- 
neral Juices, they affect the Air, and cauſe 
malignant Diſtempers and ſometimes Death 
to Animals, c. And Phykcians attribute 


the Cauſe of ſo frequent. Conſumptions in 


this City, to Smith's Coals, in great Quanti- 
ty burnt here, which (in Winter eſpecially) I} 
fill the Air with Soot.and Volatile Salt, and 
the Air abounding with ſuch Particles is very | 

| apt. 
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Of Meteors. 


apt to enflame and exulcerate the Lungs. See 


Air in ELEMENTS, and ſee PHYSICK. 


As Vapours that are dilated in the Air do pro- 
duce Winds, fo when they are Compreſt and 
Condenſed they make 


"CLOUDS Which are ſuſpended and poiſed Clouds. 
in the Air (tho they ſeem thick and heavy) 


becauſe the Particles of . Ice or Snow where- 


of they conſiſt, are very ſmall, and of much 


Surface, according to their Bulk, and there- 
fore are more hindred by the Reſiſtance of 


the Air from falling downwards, than they are 
driven down by their own Weight. And 
Clouds ſwim in the Air as Ships at Sea; for 
the Air being thicker near the Earth, and the 


Particles of a Cloud but thin, they are eaſily 


ſo thick; they can no longer be kept up by 


the Reſiftance of the Air, then are they re- 


ſolved into Water, and fall down in 


fall down to the Earth. The Drops are great 
when the Heat acts upon the upper Part of 
the Cloud, becauſe then the Drops that 


Whereas when the Action of Heat is exerted 


only on the lower part of the Cloud (as com- 


monly in Winter) the Drops are but ſmall. 


There are two Sorts of Rains, the one Natu- 


ral, the other Prodigious as Rains of Fire, 


Flaming Brimſtone, Stones, Milk, Blood, 
Fleſh, Wheat, Cc. of which Hiſtories have 


born up, but according to the leſs or greater 
Weight ofa Cloud it riſes or ſinks, and black 
heavy Clouds ſwim lower in Air and nearer 
to us. When the Particles of the Clouds are 


1 RAIN, which is formed of the Particles of Rain? 
Vapours joining together, and being joined 


deſcend, do increaſe in their Paſſage by the 
Addition of other Drops they meet with 
from the top of the Cloud to the bottom. 
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| Of Meteors. 


no ſmall Quantities of Relations. Of ſome 


Prodigious 
Rains. 


moſt remarkable Rains, take this brief Ac- 
count. Nauclerus Gonor 50, faith, Ann. 1490 
fell ſo much Rain at Conſtantinople, as flew 


Z ooo Perſons, and utterly ruinated 800 Hou- 


ſes. Ann. 1421 the Rains were ſo great in 


Holland, that an Extraordinary Flow of the 


Sea ſucceeding, there were drowned 70 Vil 


lages and 'zobooo Men. See the Cauſe of 
Illands in GEOGRAPHY. - In Mexico, 
Drops of Rain fall often ſo vaſtly great and 


thick; as they hurt and kill many Men. Pli- 


©". mo 56. of his Natural Hiſtory ſaith, it 
Rain of Milk rained 


how cauſed. 


Rains of 


Blood how 


cCauſed. 
„ Y 


Milk (which Gaſſendus ſuppoſeth might 


be made fo, being evapor'd from Particles of 

Lead, Sugar of Saturn, Salt-Peter and Vi- 
negar, which are proper to Tinge Water of 
White Colour) when M. Acilins and C. Porci- 


75 were Conſuls. Liv) in his 4th Decad, 


Book 9. maketh mention of a Bloody Rain 
Which fell for 2 Days together (which pro- 
ceeds from Vitriolick and Bituminous Steams, 
that tincture it of a red Colour.) So Hiſtori- 


ans tell us, Red Snow is ſeen to fall in Arme- 
nia, which abounds with Red Lead. Such a 


Rain as this fell in the County of Clare in Fre- 


Silver Rain 
how cauſed. 


Rains of 


Frogs how F 
poſſible the Spawn of that Creature mi 
with Vapours or Winds, may be carried up 


cCauſed. 


land, in the Year 1710. But one in the Iſt 
of Wight 23 H. II. fell two Hours together. 


Dion Recordeth, that it rained Silver in the 


Reign of the Emperor Sever; and it is poſ- 


ſible for Quickſilver to be ſublimed ſo high in 


the Air as to fall down again in drops like Sil- 
ver. Hiſtorians abound with Relations of 
Rains of Frogs, which tho? they may be 


doubtful, ſeeing they are never found on the 


tops of Houſes in ſuch Rains, yet may i be | 
g 1 


led 


into 


8 6f Meteors, 


fell down from Heaven (as he faith) to Earth 
in a great Shower or Storm of Rain, which 
Calf muſt needs have been ewitched up with 
2 Whirlwind in one Place, and caſt down in 
another elſewhere; ſeeing that it was but one, 
and that Body too ponderous to be ſupported 
in Air long, and therefore could not be 
nerated there. See Fxius in the 3d Book of 
his Natural Philoſophy, and  Graczus in the 


q into the Clouds. Avicena tells of a Calf which 


| Fe- 
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25th Chap of his Meteorology, Who ſpeak- 


eth of prodigious Rains. Seneca faith, Rain 
| doth not penetrate .above 50 Foot deep. into: 


the Earth; of which, See before in Mathe- 


matical Magick, Vol. 2. p. 346. 
SNOW is a moiſt Vapour, lifted up near 
unto the Middle Region of the Air, whence 
it is thickened into a Cloud, and reduced in- 


to the Form of Carded Wooll, then falling 

down by little Parcels. The white Colour 

which it hath,proctedeth from the Conjuncti- 
on of Humidity with Cold, a ching which 


naturally egendreti Whitenefsi If in Sum- 
mer time Snow falleth, it is occaſioned by the 
high Mountains which (cooling the lower 
Region) give Bodies unto Vapours, and cauſeth 
them to deſcend. as low as the Earth. Thoſe 
who live in Places which abound with Snow, 


* 
Snow. 
Snow in 
Summer how 
cauſed. 


have weak Eyes, and Souldiers in their march 


thro' Snowy Places have loſt their Sight. 
Snow heaped up hath a great warmth within 
it ſelf, and lying on the Earth keeps the Corn 
from freezing. Olaus reporteth, in Sweden, 


where are very high Mountains, a little Snow 


being ſhaken, began to fall from above, and 


growing greater as it rouled lower, over- 
threw certain Boroughs. And Travellers are 


ſillent, and will not ſpeak in their Paſſage 


thro? 
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with Snow. At the Charter- Houſe, near to] 


of Snow in the 1ith Book of his Geogra. 9 


O Meters. ; 
tliro* Valleys environ'd with Hills covered f 
Grenoble, fell ſo much Snow from the Moun. Ne 


tains as covered the Houle and ſtifled all the 
Monks. Strabo telleth Wonders of the Force: 


HAIL is formed of ſmall Flocks of Snow, 


which being melted by warm Air, doth after. M3 Bre 
wards meet with other Air that is cold, where- Men 
by it is congealed, and turns to Hail, whoſe | the 9 
Stones are of a different Figure, according to abou 

the Solution of the Flocks, and fall rudely by Ston 
reaſon of their Weight. Ariſtotle is of opinion Face 
that the Hail is made in the Lower Region of with 
the Air, | becauſe the Vapour which ariſech ] behe 
from the Earth cannot become Hail, except Ro 
c 


it hath been firſt formed into Drops of Water. 


Hail chanceth often in Spring and Autumn, whit 


whereof the Natural Philoſophers yield a Rez. ſton 
ſon; namely, that as we ſee in Winter both and 


the Caves and other lower places are hot, and in t 


cold in Summer; the ſame happeneth in the in h 


| Air by Antipariſtaſis, (Which is a Greek Word, 9 


Prodigious 
Hails. 


and ſignifieth when one Quality more predo- Stor 
minant driveth and enforceth his Contrary; _ 
as the Cold chaſeth the Heat, if greater than * 


the Cold, and the Quality thus combated re- Ae 


inforceth itſelf being preſſed on every ſide ;) A 


and therefore in hot time the Cold gatheri 
it ſelf into it ſelf, and coming to be TE, bee! 


with Heat, produceth Rains far more violent and 
in Summer than in Winter; but when the Ho! 


Cold is overmuch incloſed by Heat, the Wa- | r 
ter waxeth thick, and e 


it ſelf into Hail. J Þ" 
Europe hath been peſtered with prodigious 2 
Hails, as Lycoſtbenes reciteth in his Hiſtory o len 


Prodigies. Some Stones whereof (as in Henry 


the 


| Of Meteors. 
In ath's Days in France) were weighed; and 
exceeded Ten Pounds. Ancient Hiſtorians 


ſuch fell in England in the Reign of King John 
4 and King Henry the 7th. And Sigebert faith in 
8 m0 824 in Burgundy fell a Number of Hail- 
tones, ſome of which were 12 Foot long, and 
3 Broad, and killed an infinite Number of 
Men and Beaſts. But Albertus Crantzins, in 
the 9th Book of his Vandalie, Chap. 9. faith 


Faces of Men with Beards, and of Women 


pers Printed at London, May 17. 1711. was an 
Account of a Storm of Hail at Bergenopzoom 
Which killed Fowls, &c. and ſome Hail- 
ſtones were as big as 2 young Child's Head; 
and weighed above 12 Ounces. See Socrates 
in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and Nicephorus 


in his 13th Book, cap. 36. who make menti- 


on of Prodigious Hails. Several violent 
Storms of Hail, Thunder and Lightning 


have happened in England, which are too 


many, and but to little purpoſe to enume- 


rate, having been common almoſt in every 


\ 


Age. 


been elevated or exhaled up in the Day time; 
and which when the Sun departs below our 
Horizon, leaving the Air cold, are thereby 
condenſed, and fall down in ſmall inſenſiblę 


Drops upon the Leaves of Plants, where ma- 
ny of them joining together they become 


ſenſible. 
Ft HOAR. 


tell of many as big as a Gooſe-Egg, and ſome 


with long Hair, which divers handled and 
beheld with Wonder. And in the News- Pa- 
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1 i 
about Ammo 1395 in Norway, fell a Hail, the Aa ee 
Stones whereof had imprinted in them the 


DEW is certain Vapours that have by Heat Dew 


4.24 Of Meteors. 


| Hoar-froſt. *.., FFQAR=-FROST is generated. when the 
Er to the Earth are ee by Alſc 


the coldneſs of the Night, which, only hap. Wl vert 
pens in Winter when Cole 1 et 
the difference between Dew and Tear £08 


is, that Miſts do turn to Dew if they conſiſt 
of Drops of Water, but into Hoar-froft when 4 
they conſiſt of Vapours that/are frozen before, 
or are angela in their Paſſage down to the 
W Eatch. oy « 
Mi... ©ier5 MIS T is 10 called when the Vapours ho- 1 
. ver near the Earth, which continues till ir 
be either drawn upwards, by, the Rays WW fab 
of the Sun, or by its own Weight it falls Boc 
down to the Earth, where by a leſs de- 
gree of Cold it is changed i into a Dew, and 
by. a greater into a Hoar-froſt; N 
7 WINDis a Vapour Agitated and Rarifyd, av 
4 TT which paſling, from 2 Narrow Place wherein Aire 
g F he it was pent up, into one more large and wide, 
Compaſi. See ſenſibly drives the Air before it; if it chance chre 
Vol. a. p. arr. there be a meeting of many Vapours together, the 
. then according to the Quantity of the Mat- 6. 
ter, this Wind is ſo much the greater. More | 
of Winds ſee before in Vapours. The Name Jul 
of the Four Winds, See our Treatiſe of W 41; 
PAINITIING. The Ea/# Wind is cold and 77S 
dry, and produces fair and clear Weather. Cot 
The Meſt is moiſt and warm, and more health- I Lin 
ful than the Eaſt Wind. The South Wind is Fey 
unhealthy. and moiſt , bringing Rain: And 
the: North Winds are cold but clear the Air, 
and cauſe fair Weather. See in Augury, (| q 
Vol. 2. P. 324. Of Tempeſtuous Guſts, 168 
Storms, Hurricanes, and thats Storms called | 
by the Portugueſe, Travadoes, you may read at J Par 
large in the Meteorologiſts. And there was ] Ch. 

one in London Anno 1090, Which overturned * 

— 700 
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Of Meteors, 
606 Houſes, and the Roof of Bow-Church. 
Alſo on the 27thiof January 1207. which o- 
verthrew many Houſes and Trees: And a- 
mongſt many others, one terrible one in our 
time on the 27th of November, 1503. 


See in INVENTIONS. 


EARTHQUAKES, See in the Chronolo- 
oy of England, p. 222. and Fire in the Trea- 
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| The Invention of the Mariners Compals, 


Farthquakes, 


tiſe of Elements, p. 127. Alſo in Iflands in 


the Treatiſe of Geography, p. 135. Remar- 


kable and Diſaſtrous Earthquakes, See the 


Book Entituled the general Hiſtory of Earth- 
quakes. Et org Sor ag | 
Remarkable Earthquakes felt in England, 
have been, 1. In Anno 1088, which over- 
turned many: Houſes and Churches. 2. In 


Remarkable _ 
Earthquakes 
in Englang, 


1133. 3. In 1165 on 26 Fanuary, which over- 


threw People that were ſtanding, and rung 
the Bells in Steeples. 4. In 1180. F. In 1247. 


6. A general Earthquake on 11 September 1276; 


and another on 21ſt May 1382. 7. On 18th 


July 1385. 8. On 28th September 1426 a ter- 


rible one about Midnight, continued two 


Hours. 9. On the 25th of May 1551, in the 


County of Surrey. 10. In September 1563 in 


Lincolnſhire, Northamptonſhire, &c. II. On 26 


February 1574, in the North of England, and 


ſeveral after in Queen Elix. Reign, ec. And 
the Pits called Hell-kettles in Durham were cau- 


ſed by an Earthquake in 24 Hen. 2. ec, In | 


1688 Naples was almoſt ruined by an Farth- 
quake. And on Sept 8. 1692 was a General 


Earthquake felt in England, Flanders, Sc. See 


Chronology p. 244. 
Ff 2 - For 


4.36 


rant in the Cauſe of an Eclypſe of eithe: 
Luminary, I ſhall proceed to ſpeak thereof in 
this Place. 1 


Ecly pſe of 
the Sun. 


Moment, by reaſon of the Moon's ſwik 

Courſe, and her Size,which is much leſs than 
the Sun, yet may there be a large deprivati- 
on of Light, and that of ſome Durance, ac- 


_ clypſe at out 
Saviour's 


Birth. See in Sun can only happen when the Moon is new 
the beginning and the Two Lights are in the ſame Diame- 
of Chronolo- ter with the Earth; and therefore the Eclypſe 
or Solar Defect which was when our Saviour 
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5 For the Information of thoſe who are Teng. 


An ECLYPSE of the Sun is a failing « 
Light (not in that bright Planet) but in ſome 
Region of the World, cauſed by the Diame. 


trical Interpoſition of the dark and thic i 
Body of the Moon (called then a Conjun- 
| ction tho' indeed the Sun is 18 times higher 


from the Earth than the Moon) which hin- 
dreth his Beams from ſaluting the Earth; and 
tho' a total Eclypſe cannot endure above 


cording to the Number of Digits, or quanti- 
ty of his Body darkened. An Eclypſe of the 


died on the Croſs, the Moon being at full 
(which is when ſhe is in the Sixth Sign op- 
poſite to the Sun) was wholly miraculous. 
An Eclypſe of the Sun begins always at the 


Meſt, and of the Moon at the Eaſt. And tho 


an Eclypſe appear Total to one Region, it 


is but Partial to another at ſome good di- 


Fes the Trem 


_ riſe of Muſick. 


Nance. --.- 


Seneca writes, that Archelaus ſeeing the Sun 
Eclypſed, commanded his Palace to be ſhut ' 
up, and his Sons Hair to be cut off, which 


was never done, but in token of extremeſt 
Grief. So the Thebans would ſhout and beat 
| upon 


© 7 


Of Meteors; 
upon Braſs Inſtruments, as well as ring Bells 
to reſcue the Moon in Eclypſe, ſuppoſing 
Witches by Charms were about to pull her 
down from Heaven. VV 

An ECLYPSE of the Moon is by an Inter- 
poſition of the Earth, Diametrically between 
the Sun and Full Moon, in two oppoſite 
points, by which Means the Earth hinders 


the Rays of the Sun from ſhining upon the 
Moon, and ſo occaſions this Defect, ſhe ha- 
ving no Light of her own, but only ſhining 


by reflecting the Sun Light. If ſhe be di- 
ſhe be be more or leſs diſtant from the di- 


rect oppoſite Point, ſhe is darkned more or 
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Eclypſe of 


the Moon. 


realy oppoſite, ſhe is totally Eclypſed, if . 
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Of RARITIES 


—_ N- DARITIEs are either Natural or Artif. 
| $a Ob. IN cial, the firſt produced by Nature, the 


fervatory, Re- Other by the Artifice of Man. The Natura 
politory., may be ſaid to be either Obſervatory or Re- 
. poſitory. The Obſervatory are thoſe noted to | 
be proper to a Countrey or Place, and are 
immutable, as the Grotta under the Marble 

Mountain of Paros in Greece, where are Fi- 

gures of all. Sorts of Woods, Groves, Trees, 

Pillars and rare Poetical Fancies, framed by 

the falling of Water congeaFd into Marble 

(and which by Candle Light is a moſt ſurpri- 

zing Workmanſhip of Nature; ) or mutable as 

ſome Plants, Cc. which yet often grow and 

remain in their own native Liberty. The 
Repoſitory are thoſe, which being acquired 

by diligence , and preſerved by Art, are 

Treaſured up among the Artificial Mech 

niſms of Men. 


T he chief Repoſitories of nlivities rough 
| out the Univerſe, are, 


That of Greſham College, London. 
The Vatican Library at Rome. 1 5 
. The Muſæum Regium at Copenhagen. 4 
That of Leyden in Holland, © 
Thoſe of Vienna, and Inſpruch | in Germany.” 
That of Terragona in Spain. 

That of Dreſden | in Saxony. 

EKuntobammar belonging to the Elector of 
 Saxonys | | 
: 3 The Cabinet of the Ebayoine Setalla in 
Milan. | 


N „ 18 
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10. The Cabinet or Muſcum in 29 5 . 
11. The Treaſury of Toretto. 
12. The Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
13. The Library of Fader Plakate, at 
Alexandria in Egypt, Founded the Near af- 
ter the Creation of the World, 3704. Of as 
others 3680, ſaid to contain 400000. Vo- 
lumes, or as ſome will have it-700000. 
14. The Repoſitory of Reeords, in the Tower 
in London, 
15. The T reaſury of Rareſt Antiquitids Aar 
can be produced throughout : the World at 
the Palace in Puntain- Bleuu ini France. 
16. The Emperor's Library at Vienna, where is 
an Admirable Collection of Manuſcripts 
in part of the firſt Chamber, of Hebrew, Sy- 
riack, Arabick, Turcoick, Armenian, «/Ethio- 
pick, "and Chineſe Books, and the chiefeſt 
Books of the formerly Famous Library/ of 
Buda are now in it. And the Emperor 
bas a RI ght to have 2 Copies of all Books 
Printed in Germany). 

Of all which I ſhall only inſert Catalogues of 

the chief things in the firſt Four, (viz. Of 
_ Greſham College, Vatican Library, Muſeum 
Regium at Copenhagen , and Repoſitory of 
Lejden,) And che Treaſury of Loretto. 


"ya 


A Catalogue a the Nr Bs Artiffcial 

Rarities belonging. to the Royal Society, 

i 4d preſerved at Greſham College. Lon- 
don. 


AN Rewitian FRE] Given by. W. ry Human Rari- 
Duke of Norfolk. a 
2. A Male Humane Fatus, an Abortive of the 
4th Month. Given by Thomas Cox, Eſq; 
Ft 4 3. The 
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"Ys The Entire Skin of a Moor. 


4. The Principal Veins, Arteries and Nerve, 
both of the Limbs and Viſcera. The Gif 


of Fohn Evelyn, Eſq; 


5- The Skeleton of a Man havin about 250 


Bones. Given by Tho. Povey, Eſq; 
6 The Skeleton of a Woman. 


7. The Skeleton of an Abortive Human Fe. 
' tus about 2 Inches ng: Given by Thomas 


Povey, Eſq; 


8. A „e Skull never buried. Another 
covered all over with Moſs. And a Third 


covered all over with Skin. 


9. The Gall, Bladder, and Yaſs Biloria taken 


out of the Liver, and filled with ſoft Red 
Wax. Pertormed and given by Dr. Swam- 


mardam. 


10. The Spleen curioſly excarnated, and the 


Veſſels filled with Wax. A Portion of the 
Penis and Urethra, and a Portion of the 
| Inteſtinum Fejunum. By the ſame hand. 
11. The proper Veſſels of a Human Teſticle. 


Performed by Mr. Edward King, 


12. The Womb of a Woman, Cc. Blown up, 
Dried, and filled up with Wars by Dr. 8 am- 


ne Ba 


_ an Inch long, hard and white. 


| 13. A Tooth taken out of the Ovary of a 
Woman, given by Dr. Edward Tyſon, near 


4. There is the Draught of ſuch another 


14 but the Woman's Husband could 


not be perſuaded to part with the real 


Tooth. 
Tyſon. 


fogecher, 


15. Hair out of the Orary by Dr. Edward 


16 . of a! Human Leg and Foot grown | 


17. A. 


. * | 
& " * 
- * 
” ”-- © 


f 


I 


in S 60 1 


17. A piece of a Bone, Voided in the Urine 

e Tbrogmorton, about the zd of an 

Inch over, and is ſquare. Given by Tho. 

Cox Eſq;. 

18. A 8 Voided ( ſhaped like a Priamid, 
near the Baſe an Inch over ) by a Man at 

| Exeter. Siven PL Dr. Cotton, 


1. A Skeleton of a Mr. e 
Braſilian Ring Monkey. ” EVI 
3- The Sloath ( ſomewhat like a Bear) a very 
ſlow Beaſt. | 
4, Two Black Bear-Cubs. 
© The Foot of a White Green-Land Bear. 
. A Leopards Skin Three Yards long, and 
One Yard broad. 
J. The Skull of a young Tyger. 
| ST wo Clavicular Teeth, or Tusks of a Ty- 
ger that weighed 435 Pounds. 
9, One Fore-claw, and Two leſſer Claws of 
a Tyger. 
10. A great Stone taken out of A Dog's Blad- 
der. Given by Seth Lord Biſhop of Sarum.” 
11. A great Tamandua, or Rs, having 
a long, and ſharp Snout. 
12. The Skull of a Hippotame, or River- 
8 Horſe; The Head like an Ox, Cloven- 
| hoofed ( having 4 Hoofs,) Tailed like a 
Tortoiſe or Hog; His Fore- teeth ſome of 
em half a Foot round about. 
13. A Pizzle of the Hippotame. 
114. The Fore- teeth of a Bever 3 Inches and 
an half long. 
f. The Tail of a Caſtor or Bever, and the 
JJ Pizzle-bone of a Caſtor, Oy: 
16. An Otter. 


17. The 


2. The Throtle-bone of a Male Aquiqui, or Whole, and 
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22. The 
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17. 190 Quills of 1 Porcupine, ſmooth, Which 
will Wound with their Point, and Cut With 
theit Edges both at ook 8 

18. a Hedg 8 89 0 or Meng 


gh: .  G«- 4 


It once belag to the Duke of A 


20. A Pig-headed Armadillo, his Head being 


alle a Pig g= and 4 Weezel-headed Arma. 

dillo. 

718 Flying Squirrel brought from Vc Virginia. 
eg of a Greenland Stag, ſcarce 4 In- 

ches long. Given by.Mr. Palmer. 


23. The Bones of a'Stag's Heart, about 1 Inch 


1 & 


And a quarter long, and: broad. 
24. A Stag's Tears, or 4 Thickned Excretion 
from his Eye. 


25. A Musk-Deer; or Musk-Cat. 
26. The Velvet Horns of a Greenlend Roe- 


Buck. A Yard high. 


27. The Horns of afl Indian Roe. Buck, 5 and 


Roe- Deer of Greenlanl. 


28. A Rock. Doe, a kind of Wild- Gow, Whoſe 


Horns ſometimes” gfow ſo far back, as to 
reach over its Buttocks. 


29. The. Horns of the Wreathed, Horn- Gon, 


or Antilope of Barbar). "a 


30. The Bone of the Antilope” 5 Horn. Given 


by Henry Whi fler, Eſq. 


3 1. The Horns of a 8 Syrian Goat, anda Dog- 


Goat near China. 


22." The Horns of a Hate, once belonging e to 


| the Elector of Saxony,” 


| 33- The Horns of a. Spaniſh Ram, ofa "uf. 


_ covy Ram, and a Pair of very lar 80 e 
Ram's Horns. 8888 


1 * — 2 ” me 2 , 
n I IG REZA br Rn 
. a 


34. A very great Horn of the Nos Bock, for- 


7 — (as tis ſaid) ſnewed ina Gentleman 
uſe for the Claw of a Griffin. 


1 1 he Horns of a Wild Bull, very Arp, 


51901 the Tips not above two Inches diſtant. 
He is much bigger than the European Bull. 


36. The Horns of a e p Bull, breed- 


ing in Lithuania. 


27. The Tail of an Dodge Cow; 0 one 
Yard and a quarter long. The Hairs ſoft, 


and feels as fine as Woman's. The People 
near Ganges Worſhip theſe Co]. 
38. A little Stone out of an Oxis TY | 


39. A monſtrous Calf with two Heads. The 


Skin of ſuch another. 


40. The Tusk of a Wild Boar, winding round 


like a Ring or Hoop. - 


41. The Skult of a Horned Hog, A Foot long 
and 7 Inches high. 


42. e Skull of the Baby Roulſa, like | 


the other almoſt. TT 


43. The Skin of a young Rhinoceros, almoſt 


4 Yard long, and a Foot over. 


44. A piece of Rhinoceros Skin, hird as Icon, 
and half an Inch thick, 1 


45. A Rhinoceros Horn a Yard long, and at 


Baſe half a Foot over. 


46. Three other Rhinoceros. Horns, and che 


Tail of a great Rhinoceros. . 
47. A Spiral wreathed Tusk of an Elephant. 
Preſented from the Royal African Company 


by Tho. Criſpe Eſq;. It's about an Ell long. 
48. The Leg-bone of an Elephant, brought 


out of Syria tor the Thigh-bone of. a Giant. 
The Elephant, archrejag to the Bone, Was 
5 Yards higg. 


49. Another Leg bone. Given by Sir Thomas 


Brown of Norwich. 


8 O. Grind- 
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Fo. Grinders, or Teeth of Elephants, above 2 


Foot long ſome of em, and weighing above 
11 Pounds and an half Averdupois. 

51. Several Hoofs of ſtrange Animals. 

52. Several. Naked, Round, and ſome Hairy 
ny: „ found in the Stomachs of divers 
Beaſts. 


53. Some Female Land- Tortoiſes, and A great 


Checquer'd Tortois-ſhell. 


' 54. Three more Checquer'd Tortois-ſhells. 


55. Two Checquer'd Shells from Surinam, and 

one from Virginia. | 

ht A Scaly Tortois-ſhell, and a Sea-Tortois; 
| ſome of which are ſaid to be ſo big, that 


they will creep, bearing 5 Men on their 


Backs. 


$7: Several other Head-ſhells, Skulls, Hearts 


Pizzles, and Eggs of Sea- Tortoiſes. 


| (8. Three Cameleons. 


59. A Crocodile about two Yards ind A half 
ba In Panama are ſaid to be ſome of 
. theſe Creatures 100 Foot long. 


2 60. Other Crocodiles, and the Skeleton of 2 


Crocodile. 
61. The Windpipe of a Crocodile. 


62. A Green Lizard, and a Senembi or Braf- 


lian Lizard. 


| 63. A Starry Lizard, and Swaptail, ſome Sealy 


Lizards. 


64. A Land-Salimander. 


65. Some Efts, and a Scink like a Lizard. 


_ Serpents. 


* 5 


I. A Snake preſerved i in Spirits of Wine about q 
1 Yard and an half long. In Braſil are | 


found ſome 25 or 30 Foot long. 


2. A Gr cater Slow-Wor m. | | * 
4 A Viper. And the Slough or Skin <4 an | 


2 Viper. Theſe Creatures n their 


10 


in Greſham- College. | 
3. The Skin of A Boiguacu almoſt 7 Yards 
jon ng. 
g. The skin of a Ibibaboca (a gerede of Bra- 
"a ) almoſt 3 Yards and an half long. 


6. Fifteen Skins of Rattle-Snakes, ſome Chec- 
- quer'd, ſome Brown and Aſh-Colour. 


7 Several Rattles of thoſe Snakes, moſt of 


*em compoſed of above Ten Joints. 


8. A Powder ſaid to be taken out of a Ser- | 


pent's Head. 
9. A Serpent s Stone. R 


1. A Great RE or cFlivter-Modſe; whoſe 
Wings, ſtretched out, are 2 or 3 Inches a- 


bove a Yard wide from end to end. He 


hath no Tail. 
2. Another Weſt- Indian Batt. 
z. The Head of an Oſtrich. 


445 
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4. The Leg of an Oftrich, near half a Yard 


long without the Foot, which 3 is 10 Inches 


long beſide. 


5. A Caſſowary, and che Head and Leg of 


another. 


6. The Head of a Sen. Eagle or oßprey, and 
the Claws. 


7. A Bird of Paradiſe. A Bird much Cele- 


brated among the Ancients, and ſaid never 


to be ſeen whilſt alive. Ir is very Beauti- 
ful; and being not known from whence it 


comes, gains che Name of a Bird of Para- 
diſe. 


8. Two more Birds of Paradiſe or Manu- 


codiata's, i. e. The Bird of God. 
9. A Great Red and Blue Parrot ſent from 


| Fawva. 


10. The Bill of A Bird called Coa, like : a Par- ; 


Tot. 


Il. A 
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| 11. A young Linnet,'-etmbowell'd and pre: 

| | ſerved ſound and entire 37 Years and more 
in Rectifyd Spirit of Wine. | Given by 
the Honchmble Mr. Boyle.” 

12. A young Chicken embowell'd and putin- 
to ReRify'd/Qyl of Turpentine at the fam: 
2 with the Linnet. 

The Head of a Humgum, or Home 
e called Rhinoceros. 5 

14 The nether Beak of the Rhinocen 
==. 201 ; 

15. The Head of the e . 8 

1586. The Head of the Toucan ſent from Peri. 

17. The Bill of the Fleming of e 

18. The. Leg of a Dodo e 2 

| 19. The 2 of a Monſtrous Bird. 

| 85 20. A King s-Fiſher,. nn DIV > 

| 21. Two Heads of the GroſsBeak: 15 

| . 22. Two Humming Birds, apy and Leſſer 


| | 85 * . 
3 w ater- 


8 Two Heads of a Abe. 


* The Head of an Indian Heron. 

The Head of an Iadian Stork. $3621 

i4- A Bunch of Black Feathers, "IEF grows on 0 
= Head of the leſſer Grey Heron. 

A Crane of the Baleare-Ilands. | + : 


6. The Horn of the Unicorn-Bird. Given by l 

ag Hieronymus Lobus. =: 
2 The Spur of the Uniaorn- Bird. u 
8. The Head of the Shovler or Spoon-Bill. I} © 


9. The Sea. Curlew. Given by Dr. Malter 5 
„ . 


10. The Brallian Mor-Hen, Given by Dr. 15 5 

Richard 11 Lot WY 

5 Palmipeder ＋ I. The Phœnicopter (o called from: his Scar- 1 7 
Fowl. let Wings.) Given by Tho, Povey, Eſquire. J g 


Another Phcenicopter, | 
2. The 


of Greſham College. 4.47 


2. The Greateſt Loon. Given by Mr. Hong? 
| ton, Apothecary i in London. = 
The Great ſpeckled Loon of Nor way. 


4. Bill and Feet of other Loons or Didapper. | | 
© Foot of a Shag, a little bigger chan a tame _ 
© Brake | | 


| 6. A Pellican (his Body nee a Foot long, yer 
is it a Yard and a half-from his Bill to his 


Toes.) And the Head and Nether Beak of 


| another. oy 410 DNF MH 64:7 
7. A Soland Gools. 3... „ 
g. A Penguin. 
9. An 3 Razorbille or. Murre, and the 
Head of another. TP 


10. The Guillemot, and the Head of another. 
11. A Puffin, and the Head of another. 
The, -The Head of the Man of Wart. 
A Great Grey Gull. Another given. by 
9 Whiſtler, Eſq;. 
14. Three Tropick Birds, and the Head And 2 
Two Tail-Quills of others. 


15. Thirty-ſeven Eggs of ſeveral Birds, | Vari- 
ous in Colour Snape. 
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|: The Rib of a 1 Tito or Mareman Viviparou ; 
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2. A Bone, ſaid to be of a Maremaids Head, Fiſhes. 
3. Sever. al Bony Parts of Whales. FEI 77 17 1 5 

4. The Horn of a Sea- Unicorn. Given, by 56 
n ” Gr Foſeph Williamſon. 


5. A Saw. Fich and Six Saws po Spiked Snouts 
of thoſe Fiſh. 
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I. Heads of a Tuck-Fiſh, Rapier-Fiſh, and 
TT Vnder-Sword-Fiſh. i 1 
I.. Pair of Manatee-Stones, taken out of the 3 
Head of a Sea-Cow. 1 
Js. A Head, and a whole Balance-Fiſh. 5 1 
3 | _ | 9, The | 1 


— 
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| Challe. 


Inſeds. 


Plants, 
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9. The Skull, Pizale, and Piece of the Hi 


of a Morſe. 
10. A White Shark, and long-ſnouted Shark 


11. The Gill and Fin, Jaws, Two Grey 


Teeth, 
S 
12. Tooth of a Picked Dog (like a Shark 3} 
and a Picked Dog. 
13. Spotted Hound Fi; or Sea- Panther. 
14. Two Heads, and the Tail of a Dolphin. 
15. Skeleton of a Porpuſs or Sea- Hog. 


and part of the Back-bone of 2 


16. Sea-Calf or Seal, and many other Fiſhes, 


and parts of them, ſome Scaled, and ſome 
Unſcaled. © -/ 

17. Several Exanguious Fiſhes ; „ as Horned 
Lobſters, Molucco-Crabs, Velvet-Crab, 
Naked Shrimps, Prickled Star-Fiſh, Crown 
ed Star-Fiſh, Oc. — 25 Ed 


I. About 600 great and dall Shells not com- 
mon to our Seas. ; 


2; Shells double, and multiple. 


1. Inſects with Naked Wings, As Humble ho 


Wild Bees, and their Neſts. Alſo a Waſp's 
He and Fly Neſts, with ſome of the 
ies. 
2. Inſects with Sheathed wings, ſuch as the 
Tingle-Worm, Bull-Chafer , Toddy-Fly 
Stag-Beetles, G. 


3. Creeping Inſects, ſuch As the Emmett, Ba- 


hama-Spider, and the Tooth, of one: Alſo 
a Sea-Worm's Neſt, Ce. wy 


Woods, Branches and Ledvis of Trees brought 


from many remote Countries, of ſtrange 
Natures, Property, Colour, Taft, Cc. 
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| A Root of 4 Tree which reſembles 4 "PTE 


ſome Knotted Elbow-Chair. Given by the 
preſent Lord Sommers. 


| Male and Female Fruits of ſeveral fore. A Fruits 


Twin Almond-Stone, &c.  Calibaſhes, and 
ſome other like Fruits. 

Nuts of many Countries, as the Coco-Nut, Nuts, 
Angola - Nut; Barbado - Nut. Walnut in 
ſhape like a Pear, Horned Nut, New-England 
'Cheſine? i Hazle-Nuts, 3 3 and 4 growing to- 
gether, ee 


Berries, Cones, Lobes, , and other beim of Berries 
Trees, as Cedar Berries, Aromatick Indian 
Berries; A little Twin Pine apple, Cc. 


A Dwarf Oak, Seeds of Holy Roſe and Ciſtus, Shrubs; 
Berries of the Indian Jeſſemine , Role of 
Jericho; An Indian Plant like a Wool- 

_ Comb, compoſed of ſtrait black Teeth, c. 


| 1. Cods of Brafiliari Kidney-Beans , Paper- Aboreſceti 


Reed of Nyle, 8c. : Plants. 


2. Stalks and Roots of ſeveral Herbs of New- 
England. 


3. Fruits, as Gourds flat, and ſome round, and 


others Warted, GM.. 

4 Seeds of Trench Beans, indian Peas, Guinea- 
Peas, American Beans, Great Lentil, Mace- 
douian Parſley, Senſitive Plant, Venus Look- 
"ing-glaſs,SummerWheat of Neu- England, &. 


6. Appendances to Plants and Moſſes, and There i : : 


Muſhrooms ; as the Said Tree-Moſs of Book full of 
; | curious Col- 


America, Toothed-Moſs, Cc. Yeu 
6 Shrubs Woody; Horny, Flat, &c: and Sea. lections of 


Fans being ſhaped like Fans. 1 a Cho 
7: Several ſtrange Sea-Plants. os Ely's Libs . 
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Petrified Bo- 1. A Petrified Crab, Fiſhmold , Petrify 
dies. | Teeth, and many other Things, or Anima 
Bodies Petri . 5 
2. Vegetable Bodies Petrified : As, Katherine. 
Pear, Damaſin-Plumb, Accorn, Olive. 
Stone, and Stones reſembling Leaves d 
A 3 
3. Corrals Starry, Ocular, Branched, Knob. 
bed, Warted, Gc. 


_” 
-. 


„er ry wk aq 


2 


_ and 1. A Rock of Diamonds, Given by Sir R. Mari, 
OOO” A Chryſtal Rock, Chryſtal Columns, 
Piece of Chryſtal near a Yard in Compak 
An Amethyſtine Rock. A White Amethyſt, 
Eleven Oynxes, and the Embrio of one. A 
Turcois two Inches broad, and near three 
long, and ſeveral other Rich and Goody 
Stones. e | 
2. Regular Stones; As, a Globular Pebbl: 
dne Inch and a quarter in Diameter. An 
Oval Eagle-Stone. A Cluſtered Pyſolithos, 
A Semi-Globular Toadſtone. A Flint of a 
dull Red, with the Figure almoſt of a Greek 
A, encompaſſed with fix or ſeven Rings, &c. 
3- Plated Stones and Plated Marble, being [ 
many, receiving particular Names, accord- 

ing to their Shape, Colour, &c. 
4. Irregular Stones; As, a Ball of Serpentine 
Marble. A large Loadſtone, and 27 Leſſer | 
ones. A piece of ſoft Alabaſter. A Lime- , 
ſtone with greeniſh Veins, mixed with a Sil- | 
ver Gloſs. Cynders from Mount et»; | 
. A Vitrifyd Cynder, taken out of the Ruins 
5 of London, by the dreadful: Conflagrai- uk 
MEET. 7 io. % 


J a Wat is 
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1. Golden 


>— 
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z 1. Golden Ore, and Golden Sand from Tagus; Metals and 


Grain Gold from the Danube; Pure Silver Minerals. 
from a Mine in Suecia; Silver Ore of ſeve- 
ral Sorts and Colours. 


2. Copper of ſeveral Sorts, c. Tin of many 


Sorts. 


z. Chryſtaline Lead, Lead Ore, Bruſh Iron, 


and Bruſh Ore, Rich Iron Ore from A Hill 
in Wiltſhire, &c. 

4. Stiriated Antimony, Grained and Antimo- 
nial Ore, Mercurial Ore, Cinnabar of ma- 
ny Colours, Marchaſite of many Forms, 
| Mundick Ore, a Mock Fire- ſtone, G. 
J. Natural Sal Armoniack, Sal Foſſilis, Vitriol 
"of _ Colours, a fort of Aluminous Earth, 


6. A Jece of yellow Amber half a Foot long. Amber, 


en by Tho. Henſbaw Eſq; found (with o- 
8 jeſs | Pieces) in digging a Ditch under 


the Walls of Rheinsberg in Holſtein, 25 Miles 
from the Baltick and German Seas. Several 


other pieces of Amber ; And one Heart of 
yellow Amber with two Flies therein. 


7. A Stone out of the Dead Sea, a piece of 


Jet, Pit-Ebony, 3 Ore, os. Flaked 
Stone-Coal. 


I. Farths ned on the Archipelago by the ber 2 


Eruption of Veſuvius, Dec. 6. 1631. Given 
by Fon Evelyn Eſq;. 


2. A parcel of Earth rained upon eme. 


Gin by Mr. Joſeph Bowles. 
. Boles and other Earths of all Colours, as 
White Melita Earth, and Samos Earth; 


Stone Marrow, and a ſmooth Bole of the 
Colour of Caſtle-Soap, which melts i in che 


een like Butter. 
Ggz 1. Fine 


** 
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' Sands, x. Fine Sand from a Sand- Pit near Braley in | 
Kent, which makes the beſt Engliſh Glaſs, 


Given by Mr. Evelyn. 


3 A Sandy Subſtance of a Gold Colour. found 
in a Vein of Stone in Hartford in Nen Eng. 
land. And Black and White Sands from Vir. 


* 


ginia and thoſe Parts. 

Artificial Rarities. 
In Chimiſtry. 1. The Phlegm, Oyl, Spirit, Volatile and Fix: 
. ed Salts of Human Blood, and of an Ox. 


Prepared and Given by Dr. Walter Needbam 
2. Oyls of Tobacco, Lawang Bark, Mace, 


and from the Roots of the Cinnamon-Tree, 


Fixed Salts of ſeveral Vegetables 
3. An Eaſt-Indian Compoſition called Cato. A 
Solid Hermetick Phoſphorus, expoſalſſ a Mi- 
nute to the Sun or a Candle, will ſhine in 
the Dark ſome Minutes after: Made and 
__ Given by Dr. Fr. Slar.. 1 
4. Two Liquid Kinds, having the ſame Pro- 
„„ | 155 | 


nſtruments 1. An Air-Pump to exhauſt Air out of any 
31 Veſſel, contrived by Robert Boyle, Eſqz. 
1 2. An Engine of Braſs to ram a great Quan- 
* tity of Air in a lietle room. 
| z. A Weather-Clock, begun by Sir Chriſtopher 
HR Ss Ho 
4. An Inſtrument for Meaſuring the Quantity 


of Rains that fall in any Space of Time, on 
any Piece of Ground, as on an Acre in | 


Year. Contrived by Sir Chriſtopher Wren. 
5. A Lamp-Furnace by the ſame Perſon. 
6. A pair of Semi-Cylindrick Lamps. 


7. The Model of an Eye, in which the Hu- | 


. . mours are repreſented by Glaſſes. 


8. Two | 


' 
1 


1. 


» 
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8. Two Burning-Glaſſes; One being Hollow | 
to fill with Water. 


9. A large and little Microſcope 


# 10. An Otocouſtick or Inſtrument to help 


hearing, of Ivory, another of Copper, a 
Third of Tin, but the Firſt is the beſt. 
11. A pair of Hydroſtatick Scales to examine 

the Specifick Gravity of Bodies. 


> A Box of Anatomick Inſtruments. 


A Portable reflecting Telleſcope ( uſeful 
** Aſtronomy :) Contrived by Mr. Iſaac Aſtronomical 
Newton. Inſtrument. 
14. An Inftrument for working Queſtions, by Arithmetical 
multiplying and dividing ( uſeful in Arith- Inſtrument. 
metick.) Contrived by Mr. Hook. 


If. A Way-wiſer ( uſeful in Geography. ) Geographical 


Given by Biſhop Wilkins, | Inſtrument. 


16. A Model of Geometrick Flat Floor. Given Geometrick 


by the ſame Hand, but Contrived and De- Models. 
lineated by Dr. J. Tallis, Profeſſor of Geo- 
metry at Oxford. 


17. A Model of a Double Winding cinir-Caſe, 


18, A Model of the Hull of a Deablo-botrom's 
Ship, Contrived by Sir William Petty, having 
two Heads, two Rudders, two Keels, two 
Holds, and a Vacancy between them. 


19. An Inſtrument to ſhew how far a Ship may Navigating 


Sail againſt Wind. Contrived by Sir Chriſt o- Inſtrument 
pber Wren. 


20. A Terella, or an Orbicular Loadſtone. 
21. Two dipping Needles for taking Longi- 


tudes. 


22. A Greenland Canon Given by Mr. Hoc nell 


Tied with Fin Whalebone, and 17 Foot 
long, ſhaped like a Weaver's Shettle. Milicary 
ilitary 
23. The Lord Brounchers Gun affixed to an Weapons. 
Iron Triangle. 3 


* 


Gg 3 24. An 


235. A Wind-Gun. Given by Dr. Wilkins, By, | 


In Mecha- 
- nicks. © 


27. An Indian Poyſon'd Dagger, with a Scah- 4 


28. A Tamahauk or Braſilian Fighting-Club, | 
29. A Weſt-Indian Target. Given by Henry 


7. A Row of Teeth, or String of Virginian 


Is Huber: x. The Frame of a Saffron Kiln. Given by 


A Catalogue of Rarities 1 
24. An Aſſayer for trying the Strength of | 
Gunpowder. Contrived by Prince Rupert, 


of Cheſter. 


26. A Seven-ſhot Gun, diſcharging preſenth 3 


one after another. Given by Dudley Palmer, ] 
Eſquire. | 


| bard of one entire piece of Wood, having 5 
a Cavity cut juſt anſwerable to the Blade. 


about an Ell long. 
Whiſtler, Eſqʒ. 


zo. A Weſt-Indian Bow, Arrows and Quiver. 
31. A Pot of Macaſſar Poyſon for Arrows. 


Given by Sir Philip Vernatti. A 
32. A Siam Drum. Given by Mr. John Short. 11 
1. An Arabian Balſam-Bottle, two Foot high, | 
and an Ell in Compaſs. Given by Thomas I” 
Henſhaw, Eſq;. | CO 7 | 8 py 
2. Aſſay Scales to Weigh out of the Air. "hi 
3. A China Statera to Weigh their Gems. x 
4. A pair of Bellows all of Wood. Given by Fc 
Sir Robert Moray. . 1 


5. A Roupy of Silver. Given by G. Ent, Eſq; | 
and a Half-Roupy, being Coins currant in - 2 
the Great Mogul's Country. See in COINS. 


6. Several Sorts of Indian Money, called Wam- 


pampeage. 
Money. 


Charles Howard, Eſq; 3 | 

2. A Spaniſh Sembradore. A Machine for 
Plowing, equally Sowing and Harrowing all 

| Pat D 4 "Fu 


in Greſham-Callege. 


at once. Contrived by Don Foſeph Lucaleto, 

a S ein Knight, and Given by John Ebe- 

In, Elq;. 

z. A e of more than ordinary Diſ- 
patch. 

4. A Box-Hive, very warm, and very ſafe for 

2 * 5 

F. Caſovi Bread uſed in the Weſt-Indies. A 

s Hammock. 


in New-England. 


= Wet: 

8. A little Box turn'd out of A Nutſhel. 

9. An Indian Pail, and Diſh or Pottager. 

10. An Indian Ruſh-Basket, and a Basket made 
of Porcupine's Quills. 

II. An Indian Comb. 

12. An Indian Peruke made of Puerhers (not 
Hair,) and an Indian Mantle of Feathers. 


of Jeland Gloves made of Deer Skin. 
14. An Indian Scepter made of Cane. 


15. The Fan of an Indian King, and a plain 
One. 


16. An Indian Purſe or : Caſe for the Pudenda 


of a Man. 


17. An Apron fora Woman of an exquiſite 


Workmanſhip. 
18. A pair of Iceland Boots. 
19. A Snow-Shoe uſed i in Greenland, And other 
Rarities, 


” Go 
2. Catroptrick Paint upon a Table. One ſide 
whereof looks rude and irregular, till a Me- 


caline Cylinder be | jag Perpendicular on 


Gg 4 m7 2» 


6. A Pattern of a Stuff made by the Planters 


7. A thin piece of Leather that keeps out all 


13. An Indian Bracelet for the Wriſt. A Pair 
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A Landskip upon a Stone. Another on A In Painting 
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à certain point of the Table, which then WR. 
= to the Eye Variety of curiou ; 
. W = 
. Several other Paintings of Indian Plants, G. 
4. An Armed Soldier, a Landskip, and the 1. 
4 Ar of an Army. Given by Mr. Wilian 75 
Brownet, and curiouſly drawn with his Pen. FE 

5. The Effigies of Fobn Howard, Firſt Duke of MK 
Norfolk, in Colours, nailed on Glaſs with 
his Arms, &c. Given by Mr. S. Morgan, i © 
Alſo, The Pedigree of that Family from i 
Fohn Howard, Firſt Duke, Engraven on a 
Copper- Plate Given by the ſame Hand. 


In Sculpture. . A Carved Shell of Mother of Pearl, having 
ft... | | Andromeda done with extraor- 
dinary Art. 
2. Another with the fame curious Work, but 
different Fancy. 
3 Thirty-ſix Pieces of Ivory, with Images 
_*- carved upon each; __ one of thema Cru- 
= with 11 Apoft! es. 
A Sea-Piece of Inlay'd Work, of ſeveral 
＋ Scat in Stone. 

5. A Forreſt, with a Houſe and many Beaſts 

cut in Paper, but 3 Inches {quare. 


I. 
Turned 1. A Box of 100 Cups (from Nerembars ) one 
| Work, within another, the Boll of the outermoſt 
e about two Inches and an half Diameter. 2 
Given by Dudley Palmer, Eſq;. | 
2. A Piece of Turned Work in Ivory, baving 

looſe Flowers, and many admirable Things : 

reſerved in a round Ivory Box, and given 
© Henry Oldenburg, Eſq;. 


1 The Head of a Princeſs in her Hair, with 
a Coronet in an Oval of Ivory. This is 

not Carved, bur Turpey al of! it, and 840 

| =: 2 IF 


in Greſham-College. 


Art ſurely Dead with the . for none 
now living know how to effect ſuch a thing 
by turning. | 


J. Two Half Bodies 1 in Armour betwirt 4 and In Moulded 
I Inches long. Given by Dudley Palmer, Work. 
Eſq; The Ground is Roſin or Was. TR. 
F and Face with the Scales of the 
Belly- piece, Of the Broad Golden Cantharis. 
The Ball of the Eye with Cromwell Seeds, 
the Lids with a fort of a Mary-gold, the 
| Noſe with: that of Carthamum, the Beard 
with thoſe of Lettice, Oc. being A curi- 
ous Workmanſhip. 
2 Sir Robert Moray's Head in Wax, talen off 
a Plaiſter Mold. 


_ 1 rere e. TE 
Kt Ee paged BI wa 


1. A Jewiſh Phylactery raving Four Senten- In 

ces of the Law, on a ſingle Scroll of 
Parchment, Three Quarters of an Inch 
Broad, and Fifteen Inches Long, which 
the Jes wear on their Foreheads. 

2. Examples of the Arabick Letters China Cha- 

racters, Malabarine Letters and I Cs 

on a ſingle Plate of the Palmend Leaf, E 


Writing. 


f. A 1 Urn of Glaſs, with a FER Things found 
Found in Spittle-Fie!ds,and above 1500 Years in digging. 
Old. Given by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 

2. Stones like courſe Marble foand at a great 
Depth near the Foundation of Charing- 
= ef. 

3- A Piece of Moſaick Work found very deep 
"in Holborn near St. Andrew's Church. 
4. A Parcell of little ſquare Stones belonging 
to Moſaick Work found near Bath, Anno 

1664. 

5 Several Examples of Mortars, of Old S 

Fles and Roman Doings 6. A 


e 

we : 
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458 5 Chief Rarities in the 5 
| 6. A Roman Money Pot, with many Piece? 
of Roman Coins in Silver, Copper, Oc : . 
Found Anno 165 1 in Weekfild, in the Parih 
of Hedington in Wiltſhire. Theſe Two lat 

given by John Aubrey, Eſq; = 
7. Alſo ſome Paper or Paſtboard Money. 


Chief Rarities in the Vatican Library at 
Rome: -. bis 


Deſcription || HE Vatican Library is famous all the World 
: 5 Vatican over, for having in it the choiceſt Ma- 
rey nufcripts of the Univerſe. The Room i; 
very long, ſpreading it ſelf at the farther 

End into Two Wings of Building, which 

are all full of Preſſes, where the Manuſcripts 

are carefully preſerved. This Room is ſup- 

ported by great Square Pillars. On the Wall 

upon the Right Hand are Painted in Freſco, 

the general Councils of the Church, with 

the Bible in the midſt, lying open upon a 

ſtately Throne, and ſome notable Accidents 

in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory for its Attendances. . 

On the left Hand are painted all the famous 

Libraries anciently mentioned by Authors; 

and upon the great Pillars are painted the firſt . 
INVENTORS and PROMOTERS of 
LEARNING, Go. e 


II 
h e chief things that are ſeen by Travel- 
lers, and ſhewn to Gentlemen, are theſe here- J _. 
after following, there being infinite Numbers 
of Printed Books and Manuſcripts Repoſited 1 


in the Library, which would almoſt find no 
End in feeing or relating. 8 


ö {ak 3 


2 w_— 


Vatican Library. 


A vaſt Hebrew Bible too heavy for any per- 
| fon to lift up. 


| >. An ancient Copy of the Septuagint Tran- 


ſlation in Greek. 
3. The Acts of the Apoſtles i in Greek, curiou- 
” fy writ in Gold Letters. 


. The Goſpel wrote by St. Chryſo fow s own 
Hand. 


5. An Hebrew Bible written in Sheets of 


“ Parciment paſted to one another, and 


rowled up. Hence comes the Word Vo- 
lumen for a Book. 


6. A little Book written in Bark of Trees. 
Hence the Word Folium for a Leaf in a 


Book, or rather Libri for the Books them- 
ſelves. 


7. Certain Old Roman Table Books. 


3. A China Table Book of Wood, in which 


they wrote with 2 Pointed Steel. From 


hence Tabellarius ſignifies a Letter Carrier, 
and from writing with their Ss, we ule 5 


the Word Stile. 
9. A Curious China Book all in Hierogly- 


phicks, and folded up in many curious Folds. 
Purcbas in his Narigations hath Printed and 


Decyphered this Book. 


10. Polydor Virgil's Hiſtory of England, writ- 


ten with his own Hand. 


11. An old Book of Latin Sermons, in the ; 
Margin whereof, St. Thomas of Aquin has 


made Notes with his own Hand. 


12. An old Virgil, with the Pictures of che 


Hiſtory in old Painting. 


13. An old Terence, written 12 00 Years a o, 


and the Antienteſt that ever Politian ſaw 


as he teſtifieth under his own Hand in the 


inſide of the Cover thereof, 
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Chief Rarities in the 
1 4˙ Baronius's Annals, of his own Hand wi. 
15- Six Volumes in Folio, of the rare Quotz MW: 
tions out of the ancienteſt Fathers, Painful. 


ly and Faithfully collected out of the bef T 
Copies by Cardinal Sirleto in the Time q Rom 
the Council of Trent, and ſent weekly hy ous 
the Poſt from Rome to the Fathers then fit. of t 
tig in d La, 
16. Letters of our King Henry VIII. to n ing 
Hollen when his Miſtreſs, ſome in Englid, MW cen 
ſome in French, all Amator 7. a N 
17. The Book which King Henry wrote . tho 
gainſt Martin Luther, with a couple of L. be 
tin Verſes written with his own Hand in 
the Frontiſpiece, . dedicating it to Pope L Cþ 


X. who ſent the King that honourable Ti- 
tle of DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. 


There are alſo ſeveral rare Manuſcripts 
written in Parchment, and painted in Minia- 
ture (eſpecially that, whoſe Margins bear ſt 
rare Painting of all the Inſects in Nature, in © 


their lively and curious Colours) in the Li- lo 
brary formerly belonging to the Duke of Ur- m 


bin, who dying without Heirs Male be- 1 


queathed his Library to this Vatican Library. k 


In the ſame Room of the Vatican “Library, but 
over againſt the Urbin Library, is the Library 1 ! 
of Heidelberg, ſent to Rome by the Duke of Bava- 


ria, after he had diſpoſſeſſed the Elector Frede- 
rick, Prince Palatine of the Rhine, whereinare 


divers choice Books, and in the Place of Regi- 
ſters are divers Letters of Great Perſons and 


Princes, as of St. Charles Beromæus to Cardi- 
nal Sirlero. Of Queen Mary of England. And 


of her Conſort King Philip II. of Spain, 
wherein he ſtiles himſelf King of Spain, . 
. gland 


Vatican Library. 


| gland and France. Of Francis I. of Fance: 
Of Margaret of Parma, that governed Flanders 
ven it revolted. Of Preſident Vargas a Spa- 
niard and 2 great Stateſman in Flanders, &c. 


There are divers other Publick Libraries in 
Rome, (beſides the Libraries of every Religi- 
ous Houſe) as thoſe of Cardinal Barberim, 


of the Duke of Altemps, that of the Sapien- 
Za, and that of the Auguſtins, the laſt two be- 
ing open to all Men every day, with a Gen- 
tleman waiting to reach you any Book, and 
| a Manuſcript Folio directing you to the Au- 
thors that treat of any Subject you deſire to 
be informed of, e 


Chief Rarities Repoſited in the Muſæum | 


e e COMM 


Tuis famous and noted Repoſitory conſiſts 


of Eight different Apartments , - each 


ſtock'd with large i wig 4 of Curioſities. The 


Chief whereof may be aif to be theſe fol- 


lowing, being Artificial, the Natural being 
much the ſame. with thoſe mentioned before 
in the Catalogues of Rarities 1n Greſham-Col- 
lege London, 1 . 


1, An Artificial Anatomy or Human Skele- 


ton of Ivory, performed by a Dane, which 


in its Right Hand holds a large Scyth, and 


in the Left an Hour Glaſs : Thus repre- 


ſenting TIME; or the GOD SATURN. 
The Caſe that encloſes it, is honoured with 
. 4 ſhort Commendatory Poem compos'd by 


Bartholinus that great Anatomiſt. 


2. The 
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2. The Veins and Arteries imitated of a Hu. 8 f 
3. A Repreſentative Hiſtory of our SAVIOur! 1 
6. A Wooden Cup, which conſiſts of 100 
7. An Ivory Clock in Actual Motion, done 


| 9. Several Cups, Boxes, and other little 1 


Chief Rarities in the 


man Body (performed by Iron Ware) TH 
pearing in the Natural Situation and pr. | 
portion of the ſame in Mag. | 


Paſſion carved out in Ivory. | 
4. The Model of a Ship alſo in Ivory, Mat 114. 
hrs: Sails being all of the ſame.' We 
A Poliſhed Table of Marble, wherein is 2 8 
9 Type of the Crucifix. 155 


Cups therein, being ſuch another Perfor- 

mance as thoſe in Greſbam-College. See 
Turned Work in the Catalogue of the Ra: 
rities in that College before. 


with great Art. 

8. A Cabinet of Ivory and Ebony famous for 
its Beauty, and more famous for being che 
Work of a Man that was ſtone blind. 


tifices of Beach Tree, made and adorned 
with curious Figures, wherein was uſed no 
other Inſtrument than an Ordinary Knife. 
It is ſaid to have been done by a Poor Pea- 
fant of Norway, By 

10, Several large Tables of Marble curionſly 

_ inlaid with precious Stones, repreſenting 
various Forms of Birds and Beaſts, almoſt | 

too dazling to behold. 

11. A Painted Table of the ſame Nature, and 
perhaps the Copy or the Original of that 
In Greſham-College, which by looking thro” 
a Cylinder, diſcovers the raze Art, and 
the Painted Effigies of Frederick I. of Den- 

mark and his Queen, but otherwiſe ſhews 

like a meer Chaos, See in the Rarities of 

Greſbam. College. Page 455. 1 
12. A 


I 


2 


Muſæum at Copenhagen. 463 
. Sphere that moves by Clock-work, 
S ſhewing che Copernican Syſtem. 
13. Another Modern Curioſity, which by 
turning the Handle, ſerves to the fame Uſe, 
ſhewing at any time paſt, preſent or to 
come, The Cæleſtial Motions, &c. 
14. Another of the ſame Nature and Opera- 
tion for ſhewing Eclypſes of either Lumi- 
nary at any time paſt, preſent, or to come. 
| 15- A burning Glaſs of above 30 Inches Dia- 
F 5 meter. 
16. Some Indian Idols of Ivory, Wood, stone, 
Cc. and a Braſs Hog, ſaid to be brought 
from Egypt, who might as well adore Hogs, 
as Cats, and the Oxe Apis. 
17. One great Horn of Gold ( reſembling See in the 
a ſounding Horn) that weighs above 100 eee ok 1 
Ounces, and is adorned with many Hiero- Apparitions, 
glyphical Figures. It was found An. 1639. Vol. 27 75. 
in Ripen. There is another of Silver weigh- 7 
ing near 4 Pounds, ſaid to be delivered by 1 
ſome Spectre to Otho I. Duke of Oldenburg, - 3) 
when he was once on hunting. 
18. Some Palm Tree Leaves with Malabar 
Characters thereon. 
19. A Stylus or Pecked laflrument. for wri- 
ting on the Leaves aforeſaid, or on a Ta- 
ble covered with Wax, one End whereof 
15 fitted for razing out any thing which 
may be written -falſly. _ 
20. Many Microſcopes, Barometers, and o- 
ther Geometrical Inſtruments. 35 
21. Many Roman Urnes, and no ſmall num- 
ber of Roman Medals „as alſo Greek and 
Daniſh Medals, &c. ſome of Gold, ſome 
of Silver, others of Braſs. 


bh. 


The. 


chef Ratities in the 


The Chief Rarities in the Muſzzum ; il 2 


AYES. 
HE Skin of a Man tann A, and Nee 1 
Human Rari- «T like Leather with a pair of SHooes a 


ties. ſuch Leather. 


2. The Skin of a Woman prepared after te 


ſame manner. 


3. A Human Skin dreſs'd after the manner a 


Parchment. 
4. A Shirt made of the Entrails of a Man. 


5 T All the Muſcles and Tendons of a Human 
Body, 
Stalp Vander Well. 


: 6: The Monſtrous Skeleron of A Man vi 


Crooked Legs, & 
7. A Cup * of a double e 


8. Two Egyptian Mummies being the bolt 
of two Princes of Great Antiquity. | 


| Quadrupeds. x. The Horn ind Skin of A r 


2. The Head and Back of unotlerg: wich the 
Vetebra of its Neck. 5 | 


In Cealprate, I. The Effigies of that Peaſant of Profii WY 
_ ſwallowed a Knife Ten Inches long, and 
lived 8 Years afrer it had been cut out of 
his Stomack. In which Cure, to attract the 


Knife to a convenient Situation, was appli- 


ed a Plaiſter, made up with the Powder of 
| Load-ſtone. 


Whole Method of this great Cure. 


f . 


2. An Effigies of OHris the Egyptian God. It 
is made of Wood, and now almoſt conſumed 


"6 


Re Age. 


ſer up after a Curious OR Ig by 


See Beckerus who wrote. the 


| Reritie in the Muſzum at Leyden, 


: 3 Jjdols of Stone. 

4. An Image of %, giving ſuck to her Son 
= Orr. 

Tc. Another Efligies of I upon a little Egyp- 
$ tian Coffer, containing the Heart of an E- 
8 oyptian Prince enbalmed therein. EE 

A N os Oyſter- nel weighing 130 
Pounds. | 


F Sea-Tortoiſe-Shell, 
| The Limbs of ſeveral Sea Monte, SE 
The Stomach and Bladder (of a wonderful 
Shape) ſaid to be taken out of a Monſtrous 
Fiſh eon br from Scheveling. 


tiquity. 


A Piece of Rhubarb that grew in form of a 


| Dog's Head. 
A Loafof Bread Perrified, 


T he Chief Rarities in the Houſe of out 2 


7 ay 4 Lor etto. 


THE aſs it ſelf is ſaid to have been re- 
moved by the Hands of Angels, An. 129 
(from the Holy-Land, or Paleſtine, the Turks 


and Infidels beginning to overſpread it) to the 


Place where it now is, called Loretto, then 


but a ſmall Villa age, now a good Town in 


ÞFaly. It ſtands in the midſt os a great Church, 

built over it by Pope Paul II. and round about 

it hath been ſince built a ſmall Decoration of 
White Marble, about half a Foot diſtant from 


the Houſe. This Decoration is ſet round with 


Two Rows of Statues of white Marble alſo, 


3. A Braſs Effigies, and Three other Egyptian 


Y A curious Shield or Buckler made of a large 


| Two Subterranean Roman 3 with di- | 
vers Roman and Egyptian Urns of Great An- | 


Hh Gut. : 
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cut by the moſt curious Artificers. The jou, I ; ; 
er Row expreſs the Figures of the Ancient 
Prophets, and the Upper Row the Statues G 

the Sybills. The Houſe it ſelf is of a ha 
Red Stone, like Brick, and built ſomewhi 
Square, about the bigneſs of a reaſonable Lode. | 
ing Chamber. There is but one Window u! 
it, and had Anciently but one Door, but now If ©: 
hath Three. Towards the upper end of the 
Altar of Sil- Houſe is an Altar of Silver, given by Coſm 
Ver. II. Great Duke of Florence. Before it hang; ſl 

Lamp of 2 Lamp of Gold, as great as two Men can 

Golf carry. It was the Vow and Gift of the Se. 

nate of Venice, which had vowed it in the 

Two Candle- Time of a Plague. On either Side of the! 
ſticks of pure Walls are faſtened T wo Great Candleſtick 

Gold. of pure Gold, made like Cornucopias, and 

neatly wrought. Theſe were the Gift of the 
"Dutcheſs of Florence. On one Side of the 

Altar, in a Cupboard in the Wall, are ſome 

little Earthen Diſhes, (brought thither with 

the Houſe) which Tradition holds to have 

been our Saviour's Plate, and our Ladies Vel. Me 
Door of Sil- ſels. This Cupboard hath now got a Door | 
ver. of Silver, the Gift (as ſaid) of a Duke of Kit 
Parma. In the end of the Houſe is àa Window, I ma 
where tis imagined the Angel entred when I an 

he came Ambaſſador to the Virgin Mary, con- Ji, 

cerning the Great Buſineſs of the Incarnati- 

on. This Window is now cheeked and en- J fen 

Silver Lamps. riched with Silver. Round about above hang 
Silver Lamps, and on the Sides of the Walls Jof: 
remains ſome very old Painting. By a light- t 

ed Candle it is to be ſeen. that the Houſe hath Y mT 


no Foundation in the Ground. ” 
._ Cloſe behind the Altar runs quite croſs the J we 
Chapel a great Iron Gate, through which is I bas 


to be ſeen the Statue of our Lady (of Cedar) I 1, 


with I 
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with her Son in her Arms, ſaid to have been 

made by St. Luke, and brought hither toge- 

ther with the Houſe. It's about 4 Foot high _ TY 
and adorned with, a Vefti, And in the Trea- A Rich Veſt, 
ſury is a Vail or Veſt given by the Infanta Iſa- 

bella of Flanders, valued at 40000 Crowns. It 

is ſet thick with Six Rows of Diamonds down 


before to the Number of 2000, and embroi- 


e dered with Pearl to the Number of 20000 

"+ Pearls in all. Upon the Heads of our Savi- 8 
our and Lady, are two cloſe Royal Crowns 1 Diz- 
of Diamonds, given by Queen Anne of France. Crowns. 


Before the Breaſt of this Statue hangs a Toy- 4 Toyſon of 
ſon or Fleece of Rich Jewels, given by a Jewels. 
Prince of Tranſilvania. A Collar of Rubies, Collar of Ru- 
Pearls and Diamonds, and a Rich Croſs Hang- bies, G. 
ing to it, both given by Cardinal, Sfondrati, . 
| Round the Verge, where the Statue ſtands; * go 
| there goes a cloſe Row of great Gems, in A Border of 
Number 71. Between this Statue and the ns. 
Grate df Iron before mentioned, hang about £ 
12. Lamps of pure Gold; each as big as a 12 Lamps o 
| Man's Head, one whereof exceeding the reſt Pure Gold. - 
g in Workmanſhip, was the Gift of Sigiſmund 
King. of. Poland. There . hangs round about 
many Rich Vows and Preſents, particularly An Image ot 
an Image of Silver of the Eldeſt Son of Fer- Silver with a * 
Anand III. Emperor with a Chain of Dia- Chain of 
Imonds about it. An Angel of Silver, pre- Diamonds. 4 


ſenting as it were a Child of Gold in {wath- An Angel of 1 
ing Bands upon a Silver Cuſhion , the Gift Silver rhe a. 1 
Jof the aforeſaid Queen of France being brought Child of Gold. g 17 
o Bed of the, Dolphin, now Lewis XIV. 1 | 


| The Picture of a Prince of Conde in Silver, mage. . 
Kneeling, A Vow of his Mother when he A Silver Buff 1 
went firſt to the Wars. The Bauſto of St. Bar- with Jewels. * 

hin Silver, fer with Jewels, the Gift of an 1 

I Arch-duke of Auſtria. : Another Buſto of St. Another, 

N Girione 


- 
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Girione, {et with Jewels, given by the Queen 4 
of Bohemia. 4 


Silver Statue, The Statue of st. Ladifles:1 in Silver, the Gif * 

of Ladiſſaus IV. King of Poland. A fim 
Silver kneel- Kneeling-ſtool of Silver, given by Cu. 
dinal Coles Theſe and many other rich 2 
Preſents are in the Chapel. But now h 


mg Stool. 
time we go to 


| The Rich Preſents in the 7. reaſury. | 


THIS Treafury is aRoom 40 Paces long, ani 

about 15 wide, Vaulted and Painted over 
Head. On the left Hand of this Room tant 
great Cupboards, which opening above, have 
little Nets of ſtrong Wyar before them, to 
keep Hands off. In one of theſe Cupboard J 


there is to be ſeen. 


A Crucifix, Candleſticks, Eruets TOR ant | 
Eure, (Things uſed in the Celebrating the 


; Sore: n Roman Maſs) and the Foot of a Chalic, | 
Of Amber. All of Amber. TRE 
Another of In another, ſuch a whole Service all of 
Agate, Agate. 
Another of In another ſuch A 8 Service all of Lays 
| Lapis Laxuli. Laxuli, given by Count Olivares. 


Another of Another, all of Corall, given by the Ach duke 
Coral. Leopold. | 
Another of Another all of Cryſtal. 
; Chryſtal. In another, all of Silver with Flower Pots 
Onc of Silver. neatly wrought, given by Don Thadeo Bar- 
berino Prefect of Rome. 

2 hon ed with many curious Pictures in Minia- 


ture, given by Pope Clement VIII. , 
n 


— 


In another, A ſtately Ebony-Crucifix, adorn - 


Ir 
It 
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1 In another, A Spread-Eagle of Diamonds, 3 Ea 


2 given by Mary Queen of Hungary. 
wo Crowns of Gold enriched with Pearl. Crowns of 


zit The Gift of a Queen of Poland. 85 

in: A Crown of Gold ſet with very large Rubies, Gold Crown 
u. given by the Dutcheſs of Neuer. with Rubies. 

ich In another, a Crown and Scepter of Gold Gold Crown 
Gs Enamelld. Given by Chriſtiana Queen of and Scepter. 


Sweden. 

In another an Enamelled Pigeon, with A rich Enamelbd Pi- 
jewel on its Breaſt. The Gift of the Prince den. 
Ludoviſio. The Heart enriched with Dia- 
monds, with a great Emerald in the mid- 
dle of it, of an exceſſive bigneſe. The Gift 
of Henry III. of France. 

E In en ae A Rich Enamelled Triangular A Rick Tri- 
Jewel with the Picture of the Bleſſed Vir- 728%laJewel, 
gin in the middle of it. The Preſent of 
Count Martinetx, Count Slauata, and a 
Gentleman Secretary to the latter, who be- 

ing all Three thrown out of a high Win- 


( dow in Prague in Germany by the Calviniſts, 
and recommending themſelves to God's 
Protection and our Lady's Interceſſion, fell 
all three down without receiving any 
harm, being ſeen to compliment each o- 


ther, and begging Pardon for falling down n 
upon one another. Whatever Truth may 
be in this, *tis certain, that there are now 
| to be ſeen 3 Pillars before that Houſe in 
Prague, out of which theſe three Perſons 
were thrown. 
In another, ſeveral Great Chains of Gold, Chains of 
given by great Men. Gold. 


In another, A great Heart of Gold as big as A Heart of 
both a Man's Hands, Enamelled with Blue, Gold. 
and bearing on the outſide, Feſus Maria. 


ſer in pretty big Diamonds, and within it 
h 2 3 


I 
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15 are the Pictures of the Virgin on one Side 3 
and of the Queen of England, Henri 
Alaria on the other. Alſo another neat ii. | 
A little Ena- tle Heart of Gold, Enamell'd, and ſet wit 


raelled Heart. Bange the Preſent of Madam Chriſtin 5 
YT 5 utcheſs of Savoy, and Siſter to the afore. Or 
ſaid Queen of England, with her own, and win 
her Son's Picture in it. 7 ſet u 
picture cut in In another the Picture of our Lady; with her 3 expl 
a Pearl. Son in her Arms, cut in a great Pearl, and part. 
5 es ſet in Gold. Win 
A curious In another, a Picture of our Lady, wrought Gers 
Cameleon like curiouſly with Indian Feathers of ſeveral oft) 
Picture. Colours, and cut ſhort as Pluſh, which To; 
Picture changeth Colours as often ve 16 
; change its Situation, or your own Poſture, ; 8 
Cryſtal ca- In another, a great Cuſtodia of Cryſtal, oy : 5 
ſtodia. ven by Chriſtiana of Tuſcany. KS; 
Lapis Lazuli In another, a Cuſtodia of Lapis Lazuli. BID. 
—_ In another, a Diamond, valued at 12000 Þ Tr 
Great Dia- 112. 
mond. Crowns, the Gift of the Prince D'oria in thi 
Another Dia- Genoa, Another of almoſt equal Price, 91 ma 
NT ven by a German Prince. | At 
Book of Gold In another, a curious Book of Gold, covered i 
and Dia- with Diamonds, with the Leaves 'of Gold, 
monds. and rarely painted in Miniature, the Gift of 


5 a Duke of Bavaria. 
Jamaritea In another, the Samaritans Well of Gold, 
88 4 with the Pictures of our Saviour, and the 
: - Samaritan Woman in Gold alſo, the Pre- 
Rich Ch ki ſent of Cardinal Brancaccio. 
Stuff. ure In other great Cupboards, a whole Suit for 
0 the Altar, Prieſt, Deacon, and Sub-Dea- 
= con, covered all over with Embroidery of 
Pearl, valued at 130000 Crowns. The 
Preſent of Catherine Lamoihy, Wite of the 
Chancellor of Polonia, . 


Beiidcs 
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Beſides many other Rich Preſents, Jewels, LE 
Cc. and great Quantities of Church Stuff 
extremely Rich. Only one particular Set of 
Rarities muſt not be paſſed over, which 
On the other Side of this Room are great Silver Towns. 
Windows, betwixt every one of which, are 


- 4 ſet upon long Tables, divers great Towns 
r expreſſed in Silver with their Walls, Ram- 
nd parts, Churches, Steeples, Houſes, Streets, 


E windmills, &. being all German Work and 
German Towns, and wrought with that Curi- 
E ofity, that whoſoever has once ſeen the 
Towns, will eaſily diſtinguiſh them here in 


Effigie. — 4 
See Turſelinus's Hiſtory of Loretto. 


Some Rarities and Curious Obſervations 
may be remarked and found almoſt in every 
Treatiſe throughout the Two Volumes of 
this Work; to which J refer the Reader, who 
may alſo have Recourſe to the Table in R. 
at che word Rarities. . 
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ef MANKIND. 
25 etl TP 


my. Seein Ins P 5 6 0 
vent lens. but the Peripateticks, who conceit then. 


ſelves to know the Nature of all things, de. 

fine Man to be a Rational Animal; 
making Animal the Genus of Man, 
and Rational his Difference, where- | 


Herophilus oneof the Anci- 
ent Druids taught Anato- 
my in his Life over the 
Bodies of 700 Living Men, 
which he opened only to 
ſhew the Secrets and Won- 
ders of Nature in us. See 
P. 440. EN: 


by he is diſtinguiſhed from other 


Man defined. Right Dofinicion;: 4 May is « 
EY ed of a finite Mind, and a rightly di 


ſtate, viz. 


Eſſe „ Creatione 
Non eſſe > in Morte” - 
Semper eſſe . ( KReſurrectione. 


And in Man there are alſo three things to be 
conſidered, vix. The Members, Humours, 
and Spirits. . 
As touching the Members of a Man, they 
are of twa Sorts, 1. Similary or ſimple. 2. 
” "Companns. PE: 7 _ 
Bones, G. 


| Members of 
Mankind, 


The Similary Members are the Bones, in 


e Es | | . oy ad 
3 Number 306. That is to ſay 70 in the He 
of Men and 


Women, ſce in the Back and Breaſt, 84 in the Two 

before, 2.449. Shoulders, Arms, and Hands; and go in 
in the Haunches, Thighs, Legs, and Feet. 

After theſe come the Cartilages, the Liga- 

is 1 1 0 | ments, 


L ATO calleth Man the Miracle of Gol, ; 


Animals. But this doth not ſeem 
according to the Opinion of ſome | 
to be the true Definition of a Man 

for according to the Rules of 2 
5 compound. 


poſed or fra. 
med Body, which Body hath a Threefold E. 


(of which I ſhall ſpeak more preſently) 65 


Of Mankind. -: 99 
ments, Tendons, Fibres or ſmall Fillers, ſtrait, | 
E traverſing in roundneſs and oblique. The 

Z Tunicles and Membranes; The Veins (ac- 
counted 365 agreeable to the Days of theYear) 
Arteries, Nerves, and the Fleſh. In the 
ſame are confidered the Kernels, Entrails (in 
their Subſtance) the Bowels, and the Muf- lin. 
cles in Number 415. The Skin covered witin 


2 2 a 25g — 0 — 
r — OO 


2 ̃d On _— 


8 PIN 287 -— ar 2 
ä | 
3 6-4 ; 


0 

ia thin Pellicle bideth all above mentioned, 

and hath alſo its differences, being hard in the 

- Feet, ſoft in the Face, Hairy in ſome Places, 

18 ſmooth in other, faſt cloſed in the Palms of 

1 the Hands, pierced in divers Parts, and Po- 

erous all the Body thorough. To theſe may 
be added the Fat and Marrow. Compound 
. Ihe Compound Members are of two ſorts, Members. 


External and Internal. . The. External are the 
Head, Breaſt, Belly, Arms and Legs. The 
Internal are of Three Sorts, the one called 
Naturals, and ſerve the Lower Belly. The 
Second called Vitals, and are the Inſtrument 
of the middle Belly. The Third, Animals, and 
„% c DE  aroraten. 
Of the Naturals, ſome ſerve the Faculty or bers. 5 
Power Nutritive, that is to ſay, the firſt Di- 
gion, by which the Meat converteth it 
elf into Suck, as the Pipe or Paſſage from 
the Jaws to the Stomach, and the Bow- 
es ; the other ſerve the ſecond Concocti- 
on, and cauſes the Chilus or Suck to con- 
vert it ſelf into Blood and good Nouriſhment, 
and ſeparateth the Excrements ( ſome of bf 
which fall down the great Gut) theſe are the ii 
Liver, the Vena Porta and the Hollow Vein. 1 
The Excrements are diſtinguiſned or divided 
into Cholerick, Melancholick or Serous, and 
as it were Water. The Gall, the Spleen, the 
_ emulgent Veins, the Reins, the Ureters, and 
5 | 5 the 


—_— — © ow — 
o * 


uh beat about Principal Channels of Blood, viz. The Ven . 


an Hour. 


a A 


the Bladder ſerve the ſame. There are other? 

Natural Members. which ſerve the Generz. | 
tive Power common to both Sexes, that is to! 
ſay, the Spermatick Veſſels, the Stones, and! 
the Pores of the Seed. The other are parti. 
cular, and need not to be named. The Natu- 
ral Members ſerving for Nouriſhment and 
Generation are furniſhed with Three Panni- 
cles or Coats, and Membranes for their Pre-. 
ſervation, Commodity and Ornament. The 
one is called Peritaneum, the other Epiplom, 
2;öͥ w ene mand THe... Eo EEE: 1 
Vital Inſtru- Of the Vital Inſtruments, they are diſpe I 
ments. in Three Ranks; Firſt, The Four Fleſny,“ 
Ihe Heart, Lungs, Tongue and Thyms., 
(a Glandulous Fleſh at the end of the Throz: 
abutting upon the Vena Cava) and the Torts 
(not Fleſhy) which is the Great Artery to 
ſerve as a Pillow or Stay. In the. 2d Rank 
4 Man's Pulſe are theſe Vital Inſtruments called the Five 
1 H. in Cava or Hollow Vein, the Arterial Vein, the 1 © 
Vieiny Artery, the great Artery, and the Tra- 
chean Artery. Of which Veins, See more in 
the Treatiſe of Chirurgery. In the Third 
Rank are the Pannicles or Tunicles and Co- 
vertures, viz. That of the Heart, the Breaſt, 
the Lungs, Ribs, and of the whole Mid-Bel- 
ly, called Piricardium, Mediaſtinus, Pleura, and 


| Cit well OD 


Diaphragma. 5 
The laſt Internal Members are called Ani- 
mals, and diſpoſed in 5 Ranks, viz. the out- 
ward and inward Skin of the Brain, the ſmal- 
ler Streams thereof, that is to ſay, the Mar- 
row of the Back Bone, and the Nerves: The 
Organs or Inſtruments of Exterior Senſe, vix. 
The Eyes, Ears, and Noſtrils. The Fulgi- 
nous and Flegmatick Excrements. 15 
e W . 2 ; 


Of Mankind. 


The Natural is Profitable or Excrementiti- 


cus. The Profitable Humour (carried or con- 
veyed by the Veins) is of Four Sorts, wiz. 
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The Second chief Conſideration in Man is Of the Hu- 
Humour, which is a liquid and fluent Matter, mours. 
*Z compoſed of that Suck which furniſheth the 

Z Stomach, and of the Warming Vertue of the 

* Tiver. One is called the Firſt Humour, and 
the other the Second. The Firſt Humour is 
# diſtinguiſhed into Natural and Preternatural. 


The Blood, Phlegm , Choller and Melan- 


cholly. 


The Preternatural (brite far different from 


his Natural Complexion, ) exceedeth either in 


Quantity, Quality or Effect. In Quantity, 
= when Blood, or one of the afore- named Hu- 


mours ſurmounteth his Participants. In Qua- 
lity, when the Subſtance coming to degene- 


rate, taketh on it new Qualities ; as when the 
© Heat exceedeth, or Humours flow i into other 


places than they ſhould. In the Effect, when 


Sickneſſes follow, and the Temperament of 


the Body 1 15 changed to the worle. 


The Second Humour which immediately 
concerneth Man, is diſtinguiſhed i into, 1. The 


Radical Humour ; And, 2. The Nouriſhing 


Humours. 


The Third chief Confidorarion' in the Body 


of Man is Spirits; which Word hath indeed a 
double Signification, for ſometimes it ſignifi- 
eth an Incorporeal Subſtance. The one In- 
finite, as God the Father, &c. The other Fi- 
nite, namely the Good and Evil Angels, and 


the Soul of Man. The other Signification is, 
That by this word is underſtood à Subtle Body, 


as the Element of Air, the Wind, every Subtle 


Exhalation in any COmpored Body whatſo- 
T 8 ever 


Of the Spi- 
; | 


The ( ſuppo- 
ſed ) Pigmies 


of Paracelſus 


were of mid- 


dle Natures, 
bet wixt Men 


and Spirits, as 


Fairies are. 


— 
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ever, and eſpecially it ſignifieth a pure and! 
ſubtle Exhalation in a Man; and it is an Air, |® 
which exhaling by Sweat out of the Pores of | 
every Body that containeth the ſame, refreſh. Þ# 


eth the Spirits and quickeneth the Member; 
On the other ſide it is drawn in by Breath, and 
diſtributed into three Portions, whereof the 
greateſt part is carried to the Heart and Lungs, 
to the intent to refreſh the Spirits, and to he 
the Matter of the Voice. 
veyed to the Stomach by the Ocſophagus, and 
comforteth the nouriſhing Odour wherewith 
he is ſuſtained, being Faſting ; the reſt is drawn 
to the Brain, to which it conveyeth Odours, 
and temperateth the Animal Spirits. Further. 
more, This pure and ſubtle Exhalation is bred, 
and as it were planted with Man, being a thin 
Vapour engendred of the Humour, and ſer- 
ving for a Siege to the Natural Heat of the 
Body. This Spirit is therefore called Natural, 
ne,, . 
As the Head of a Man is chiefeſt in Dignity, 
ſo hath Nature appropriated thereto the High- 
eſt and Principal Place, it being lifted up on 
High as in a Watch-Tower, that it might over- 
ſee all things; and it is called Caput, not only 
becauſe it is capable of the Knowledge attain- 

ed by the Sences, but for that alſo it compre- 
Hendeth and containeth them all, and is the 
chief and principal Beginning of the whole 


PFabrick of the Body, and withal, the nobleſt 
Of the Sku']. of all the other Members thereof. The Skull, 


called in Latin Cranium, is the uppermoſt Bone 
of the Head, faſhioned in the Form of a Globe, 
and diſtinguiſhed with its Orders of ſmall 


Holes and Seams; and the Skull is outwardly 


covered only with Skin and thin Fleſh, leaſt 


the ſame ſhould be over-burdened with too 
much 


The other is con- 


25” 


9 
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much Weight. This Fleſh, with that Skin, is 
therefore made full of Pores, or ſmall inviſible 
Holes, for the commodious Evaporation of the 


groſs Humours of the Brain, and certain Ex- 


crements thereof, whereof Hairs are Engen- 
dred, and may have their Paſſage. . The Skull 
s inwardly hollow, to the end that the Brain, 
Which is the Seat of all the Sences, might be the 
more commodiouſly conferred therein; and 
the Skull is diſtributed into three Parts: 1. Sin- 
” ciput, which is the fore-part thereof, and con- 
joyneth into the Forehead. 2. Occiput, Which 
is the hindmoſt part thereof; And, 3. Vertex, 

which is the Crown or Middle part of the ſame, 
ſeated between the fore and hinder- part before 

named. Under theſe three Partitions are pla- 


— 


ced three ſeveral Faculties. In the Fore-part 


is the Fantaſy, or Senſus Communis, (ſcil.) the 
judgment of the Sences, or Univerſal Notion 


and Memory in the hinder-part of the Head. 
Within the Concavity of. the Skull the Brain 


hath his Being, diſtinguiſhed with three little 


Ventricles, or Cells: One in the Fore- part, 


another in the Midſt, and the laſt in the Hin- 
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der- part: In which three Ventricles, the Forms 


conſiſt; and theſe Spirits doth the Soul uſe to 


Body, as well thoſe Nerves and Sinews as are 


and Ideas of Things, apprehended by the Ex- 
terior Sences, are ſeverally and diſtinctly Im- 
printed. In the Brains of Men are certain 
Concavities, repleniſhed. with Vital Spirits, 

without which the Interior Sences could not 


Underſtand by; alfo in the Brain is placed the 
Fountain of the Sine ws, which from thence 
are diſperſed and conveyed throughout the 


Senſitive; as alſo thoſe that are Motive, or 


give Motion to the Body. So that from the 


Head 
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Increaſe and Being. And in the, Head is pa. 


Animals, and doth ſurpaſs them in Favour and 


principal Faculties of the Soul reſt, vix, Tbe 


culty alſo hath his Operation tfiere, but the, 
other two do reign, and chiefly predominate 


ternal, is placed in the Head, and that for good 
Qauſe; for ſince that the Faculty Intelligent 
underſtandeth not in any other ſort than by 
Inſpection of Imagination, and Imaginary 
Shapes, which are Engendred of External 
Forms, and are by the Outward Sences con- 


Sences where the Mind hath her Being, that 


Of Mankind, | 
Head proceeds all the Nerves and Sinew, Þ* _ 
wherewith each Bone and Member, as aſo ! 
ir | "ao EYES l . 4 < 4 
the Untrerſal Bec, conjoyned anf fine 
together, and conſolidated; and alſo receiveth 


ced the Princely 


* 


0 "Pare of, Manly Forr, tho |þ 
Viſage, whereby he differeth, from all other Þ 


Comelineſs, Alſo in the Head do the two 


Intelligent and Sentient, and do there exccute 
their Functions, albeit that the Vegetative Fa- 


therein: Therefore it is, the Seat and Refi. 
dence of all the Sences, as well Internal as Ex- 


veyed to the Phantaſy or Image conceived in 
the Mind; moſt wiſely hath God therefore 
placed there the Seat of Wiſdom, and all the 


fin 

inf 

cel 

me 

g 

ſo ſhe need not go far to ſeek thoſe Imaginary de 
Forms whereof ſhe is to conſider, to under- = 
ſe 

B. 

M 

C 

B 

h' 

C 


ſtand, and diſpoſe of according to Order. 


Therefore in as much as the Sences are become 
ſerviceable to the Mind, there the Seat or Re- 


ſidence of the Sences is moſt fitly placed, 
where the Mind doth Exerciſe her Offices and 


Operations. Of the Soul, and her Reſidence 
in the Head, as alſo the Weight of the Brains 
of Man, ſee hereafter, 5 


* y * 
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N made in the Brain, and are commonly divided 
into In ernal, and External. | 


The Internal are Memory, Thought, Tma- 


4 gination, and Perſeverance. ee eee 
The External are, 1. Touching. 2. Taſt- 


ing. 3. Smelling. 4. Hearing ; And, g. See- 


ing. Theſe are all the Effects of the Nerves, 


and produced in us by the help of Outward 
Organs; An Organ being that part of the 
E Body which receives the Impulſe or Action of 

the Object. The External Organs having their 


© Tnlets in the Outward part of the Body, as the 
Eyes, Noſtrils, Ears, arid the Nerves that are 
E joyned to them; which Nerves are Veſſels fit- 
ted for the containing or conveying of Spirits, 


| proceeding from the Pith within the Brain 


| where the Soul of Man reſides. Thus, 


| fined to be an Outward Sence, (dull and 
inferior in reſpe& of the others, yet is ne- 


ceſſary and the moſt common to us, ) by 


means whereof an Animal doth receive Tan- 
gible Qualities. That there is an Inward 
Sence of Touching, the Cholick Pains may 
Evidence; the Nerves and Fibres, which 
are the Organs of the Sences, being diſper- 


{ed within as well as on the outſide of the 


Body ; and therefore the Veins, Arteries, 
Membranes, and. their Appendages, the 
Coats, are Partakers of this Sence. Of the 
Blind Organiſt that could diſtinguiſh Colours 


po 


by Feeling, ſee at the End of the Treatiſe of 


COLOURS and DYING. 
TAST- 


= The Sences fre Perceptions of the Mind, Thi Sences. 
that are the Conſequences of ſeveral Motions 


yz Au * 


"OUCHING or FEELING is de. Touching, 
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TASTING is an External Sence,whereby I 
Animal, with the help of his Tongue and Py. 
lat (which are furniſhed with the Nerves ſu, 
ſervient to the Sence ) perceives the ſever 
differences of Taſts and Savours. This Senæ 
hath ſome Affinity with the Touch; and A,. Þ 


ſtotle ſaith is but a Species of it. PEEP 


_ SMELLING is an External Sence, where: 
by an Animal, with the help of his Noftris, Þ 
_ ( which are furniſhed with very ſubtle Fibres 
receives all manner of Smells; and thok 
whoſe Fibres are moſt Tender, enjoy this 
Sence beſt. The Anatomiſts differ in thei 
Opinions about the Organs of this Sence, 3 
may be ſeen in their Writings. Sir Keneln 
Digby, in his Treatiſe of BODIES, telleth of 
one John Liege, who flying into the Woods to 
avoid Soldiers, lived many Years on Wild Ap- 


| ples, Acorns and Roots, and could by Smel- 


vers and dainty Viands, whilſt Beaſts by fim- 

ple Diet enjoy this Sence in greateſt Perfecti- 
on. See Eſtrid, An Account of a Swediſh Maid, 
who lived fix Years without Food. Printed 


Hearing. 


ing find out his Food, and by the ſame was 
frequently aware of Hunters. For the Sence Þ 


of Smelling is ſpoiled by the Vapours of di- 


this Year 1711. See alſo ſome Accounts of 


the like nature in Manleys Wonders of the 


Little World. . 
HEARING is an External Sence, whereby 


an Animal, with the help of his Ears, and the | 


Nerves implanted in the Cavities thereof, re- 
ceives Sounds. Or more plainly, Hearing is 


that Senſation, whereby from a due Motion of 


the ſmall Fibres of the Auditory Nerves im- 
preſt upon the Ears, and conveyed to the Brain 


or 


or Common Sence, the Soul perceives Sounds; 
and judgeth of them. Now Sound is a. tre- 
mulous and waving Motion of the Air, where- 
by ſome part of the Air being whirled into 
certain Circles, is moſt ſwiftly waved this 5 55 
way and that way. This Sence is the moſtt 
excellent of the foregoing, Sences, and moſt 
gneceſſary to Man to keep him from eminent 
Dangers, and forthe accompliſhing of his Mind. 
nſtruments to help Hearing, ſee p. 47 3. Of th 
8 Hearing Cave, ſee in GEOMETRY, V ol. 2. 246905 


Fiſh Purpura, (ſee in INVENTIONS 
tick, Chyrurgery and Diet from Beaſts, as may 


Sund, what it 
* HP 


' SEEING, or SIGHT, js a Senſation pro- 


ceeding from a due and various Motion of the 
Optick Nerve, made in the Bottom of the Eye 
by the Rays of Light coming from an Object, 
and from thence conveyed to the Brain; by 
means whereof, the Soul perceives the Illumi- 
nated Thing, together with its Quantity, Qua- 
lity and Modification. This Sence begins in- 
deed in the Eye, but it's perfected in the Brain, 
| where the Soul is affected with the Impreſſions Sight. es 


| Snow pre- 
judices the 


of Viſible Objects; ſee p. 452. What Creatures p 43!. 
enjoy theſe Sences in higheſt Perfection, may be 

ſeen in the Treatiſe of ANIMALS: And Man 

is Documented by many Creatures ; he may | 


learn Oeconomy of the Bec, Building of the 


Swallow, Undermining of the Coney and 
Mole, Weaving of the Spider, Dying of the 


be ſeen in the Treatiſe of ANIMALS, Jol, 2. 


* 


Incorporeal, and more excellent than the Ele- 
mental and Ætherial Bodies. As touching her 
Place of Reſidence in the Body; Some hold 
that ſhe is in all the Be and wholly in every | 


The SOUL of Man is created of Nothing, Gf the Soul. 
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Part thereof. Others, as the Phyſicians, lo 
her in the Brain. The Philoſophers and T 
logians in the Heart. 


the Body. 


che Age of of the Soul to be the 3d Day; and Des Corte $4 


Men from 
the Concepti- 


| 2 bout the 4th Month. Dr. Gideon Harvey con- 


ceives the Infant in the Womb lives the Life of 


a Plant, ſo needs no Reſpiration. Of the ; 
Birth and Education of Children, ſee in the 


Treatiſe of OECONOMY. Caligula, by 


| Sucking a Maſculine Heroical Woman, be- | 


came a Superlative Inheritor of her Vices, re- 

taining more of her Cruel Nature, than of the 

Worth of his Parents: So Nebucbadonoſor, by 

Sucking a Goat, contracted Brutiſh Manners. 

Of Romulus and Rhemus Sucking a Wolf, ſee 

in POETRY, P. 76. We read the Iſſue of 

the Founders of Thebes were Born with Corpo- 

ral Marks on their Bodies, being the Figure of 

a Launce ; and the Natural Mark of the Houſe 

of Auſtria is Thick Lips, whereby they are 

known. So the Tartars are likewiſe Born with 

Thick Lips, the AÆtbiops with Flat Noſes, the 

Turks with Little Feet, the Indians and Cbi- 

3 fe with Small Eyes, the Perfians with Red 
Remarks on Hands, &'. 5 

the Brain, The Brain and Heart of a Man proportio- 

13 nably exceed that of other Animals; for the 


Ron Koo" Pound and a half Weight, nay, fo 


metimes 


loſophers in upon Tryal, hath been found to weigh Five 
erh. Pounds and a half, pt 


Philoſophy, 


heo- . 


Of che Souls © Ariſtotle ſuppoſeth that a Male Body receive l 

Infuſion into its Soul the 42d Day after Conception, and; 

Female on = eek | 8 will hav if 

"kl it put into the Seed it ſelf whilſt it is withon WM: 
= drogy Form. Thomas Fienius will have the Infuſion 


. when it is furniſhed with all its Organs, tha Mi! 
ene Concept» js, after the Formation of the Belly, Hear, i 
Time of Brain, & c. which Anatomiſts ſay happens 1. 


Brain of a Man is obſerved to wen about 


Ihe 
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The Heart is of a Pyramidial Figure, the 


int whereof inclines to the Left Side, and 
the Center ſtands in the Midſt of the Cheſt. 


1 


i Erhe Heart commonly weighs about ſeven 
Ounces, being about ſix Fingers breadth long, 
and four broad. 


The Blood, which ſcarcely weighs above 
io Pounds in any, Middfe-fized Man, circn- 
hates thro' the Heart no leſs than 72 times a 
Day, and conſequently it paſſeth out of the 
Heart into the Arteries, and from the Arteries 
to all the Parts of the Bod y thrice in an Hour; 
$ whence it follows, that the Quantity of 700 


tricles of the Heart in one Day... But Dr. Gi- 
deon Harvey eſteems the Quantity of Blood in 
a Man to be between 8 and 12 Quarts, ac- 
| cording to the Fulneſs or Thinneſs of the 
Growth and Size of Men. Of the Circula- 
tion of the Blood being ſtopt, cauſing Death, 
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Blood, how 
often Circus 
lates, 


pounds weight of Blood, paſs thro' the Ven- 


| ſee QUICKSILVER in METALS, Vol. 2. p.36. 


| Baker in his Chronicle ſaith, The Pulſe of Sir 
| Thomas Cheyney, Lord Warden of the Cinque- 


Ports, who died 1. Eliz. was reported for cer- 


tain to beat more than three Quarters of an 


Hour after he was dead, as ſtrong as when he 


was dlive,” 


Man is the moſt perfect Creature of the Some curious 
whole Creation, the Epitome of the Great Obſervations 


Volume of Narure, that borroweth from the 
Angels Soul, from Brute Animals Sence, from 
Plants Life, and from other Creatures Bigneſs; 
and being made afrer God's own Image, is in- 
tended to ſupply the Place of the Fall'n An- 
gels. And as God Almighty hath made him 


capable (by a juſt Life) to enjoy ſo Cœleſtial 


2 Being above; ſo alſo Nature hach propor- 


toned him with ſuch exact Symetry, that. 


L123 rom 


on the Pro- 
portion of 


Humane Bo. 


dies. 
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from him the Meaſure of the Foot, Inch, cu 

bit, Ell and Pace, have taken their Names 2 

Uſe. And all Works well proportioned, 3 

the Building of Temples, Ships, Pillars, Im; 

ges, and other Pieces of Architecture, are in 

ſome ſort faſhioned and compoſed after hi; 
Man propor- Proportion; and we know that Noab's A. 
Ae I5FAL, built by the Commandment of God, was h 
Al. length 300 Cubits, in breadth 50, and in dep ſi 
30; ſo that the Length contains the Bread 

6 times, and 10 times the depth. Now a Mu 

(well proportioned, and no way deformed) the | 

being meaſured, we ſhall find him to have th the" 

ſame Proportion in breadth, length, and depth 

And therefore Pythagoras had Reaſon to fy, + 

| I bat Man is the Meaſure of all Things. 
His Height. The Length of a Man (well made) which! 
. is Height, is equal to the Diſtance from one ! thin 
end of the Finger to the other, when his Arm FOO 


ca 
2 
8 
Fn, 


are extended as wide as may be. Thi 
Square and If a Man have his Feet and Hands extended Scie 
Circular Pro- in Form of St. Andrew's Croſs, placing on: mes 
po Foot of a Pair of Compaſſes upon his Navel, Þ Stet 
may be deſcribed a Circle, which will paſs by Out 
the Ends of his Hands and Feet; and draw- i © 
ing Lines by the Terms of the Hands an! of 
Peet, you have a Square within a Circle. div 
Breadth. The Breadth of a Man, or the Space which the 
zs from one Side to another, the Breaſt, Head, 3 
and the Neck, make the Sixth Part of all the Y me 
Body, taken in Length or Heighth. in 
Face. The Length. of the Face is equal to the 
Length of the Hand, taken from the Small of 
the Arm, unto the Extremity of the longeſt J V2 
. R—_—_- EAT iS Hs 
' Brow, Noſe, The Heighth of the Brow, the Length of of 
es the Noſe, the Space between the Noſe and 
col 1 Chin, the Length of the Ears, and the Gn 
Bs neſs 
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o the other. 


3 
m. Jength of one of the Eyes, not reckoning the: 
in Altitude over the Noſe. 

hi BY The Eyes are in the ſame Circumference 
i; with the Ears; for if one Foot of a Pair of 


10 
Ny f Ilead, a Circle deſcribed thereby will inter- 
h ſect or paſs over both the Ears. 

an { The Thickneſs of Man's Body, taken from 
che Belly to the Back, the one or the other, is 
e che Tenth Part of the whole Body, or, as ſome 
will have it, the Ninth Part, or little leſs. 

„e All which delivers it readier to Painters, 


Zuilders, & c. to proportionate their Work, and 
renders it eaſy to find out the Proportion of a 
ching by a Bit; as, the Body of Hercules by his 
Foot, the Lion by his Claw, the Giant by his 


cience of Algebra. And ſo Pythagoras having 
meaſured the Length of Hercule, Foot, by the 
Steps which were left upon the Ground, found 


| evident what is related of the Statue and Image 
| of Greece, That upon a certain prefix'd Day, 
| divers Workmen having enterprized to make 
the Face of a Man, being ſeparate from one 
another in divers Places ; 


in its lively and moſt true Proportion. 


He who would Read more of theſe Obſer- 
vations, let him ſee Albert Durer, who (among (t 
others) hath compiled a Book of the Meaſure 
ol Man's Body from the Head to the Foot. 


iz; Thoſe 


g : hneſs of che Thumb, are perfectly equal One 


The Space between the two Eyes, is just the 


f Compaſſes be placed upon the Crown of the 


Thumb &c. which belongs properly to the 


out his Heighth wholly ; ; and by the ſame is 


all the Parts when 
made, being put together, the Face was found 
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| Thoſe who would know more of the Am. F 
tomy of Man's Body, let them pre ſome, þ 
or all, of the following 


AUTHORS. 


 Crook's 
Veſlingius 83 
Diemer brooł's 
1 8 = I 

Bartholini Anatomia. 
Dionis Anatomie del Homme. | 

. Pareus's Anatomy. 

. Feſaliuss Fabrick of Man 5 Body, 
= =» 

Fallopiuss C Anatomy. 

Cbr. Eſtienne's ES. 
Galen's Natural Faculties. 
Needbam's Diſputatio Anatonffica de 
Formato Fotu. 1 
Anatomy of Humane Bodies Epito | S 

miz'd. 1 


Coopers BW 
Dr. Drake F Hax. 5 | 4 


Anatomy. 
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T is hard! fit we ſhould compleat this Work 
without ſaying ſomething relating to this 


Sex; all the foregoing and following Treatiſes 
and Subjects being chiefly appropriated (from 
what Uſurpation or Prerogative I will not de- 
termine) to the Men; Certainly it proceeds 
from no uncommon Reaſon that Women are 
debarr'd the Univerſities, which ſtill muſt give 


the greater Admiration to find ſo many Mi- 
nerva s, as all Nations and Ages have produ- 
ced, when they are in a diſcourteous way de- 
nied all manner of Scholaſtick Studies. If 
we conſider Reaſon, or have regard to Expe- 


rience, we may find that Sex hath a Genius fic 


for Learning and Wiſdom ; and this Opinion 
muſt hold good with all who mean not to re- 


nounce Faith and Reaſon, and hold that Souls 


have a Sex. And ſure if Women's Souls be 
indifferently Created by God, why ſhall Men 


go about to forge Diſtinctions, which have 
not any Subſiſtence but in Man's depraved 


Imaginations. If any ſay this Diverſity pro- 
ceedeth from the Bodies, Who knoweth not 
that the Diſpoſition of the Organs, from which 


it is thought the Goodneſs of Wit proceeds, is 


as advantageous in Women as the Men? See 
we not even at this Day, in all ſorts of Con- 


ditions, Men ſometimes ſo abject in Wit and 


Capacity, that if one Degree ſhould be taken 


from them, they would have but ſufficient to be 


ranked with Beaſts? And have we not ſeen in 
all times Women intelligent and capable, ſome 
whereof have made themſelves appear as Mira- 


cles in Arts; and others ſhewed, that if they 
were Ignorant, we could attribute it ro no other 
Cauſe, but to the Modeſty of their Condition, 
and Neglect of Education. 


„ It 
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It were too copipus and infinite a Theme 
to enlarge upon the Goodly Works of Sophi; 
Eriuna, Sofipatris, Cleobulina, Theomiſtoclea, Til. 
ſilla, Zenobia, Eudoxia, and an endleſs Train gf 
others; of which England hath furniſhed not 
a few, as may be ſeen in the Engliſh Poeteſſez 
in our POETRY; and Caſſanera, among the 


Chriſtian Philoſophers, inſerted in our Tres. 


tiſe of PHILOSOPHY. How many Good. 


1y Inventions are owing only to that Sex, wil 


appear partly in our INVENTIONS. How 


many Goodly Ladies flouriſh'd in the more 


elder Ages of Sanctity, endued with all man- 


ner of Vertues, appear in the Names of Sara, 


Rachel, Lea, Deborah, Abigail, Suſanna, Heſter, 


2 Judith, Mariamne, St. Agnes, St. Cecily, St. He- 
lena, St. Monica, St. Felicitas, The Ten Sybil, 


Amalaſunta, Placidia, 'Pulcheria, Theodora, Mar- 


cella, Paula, Euſtochium, Victorinn, Clotilda, Rade- 


mais, and many others. See Mercheta Mulieris, 


Jee in LAW, Page 363. The Great St. Peter 
judged the good and laudable Converſation 
of Women rendred it ſelf ſo neceſſary for 
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Lad. V ves relates, that a ſtrong 
Town debauched, was hereto- 


fore reformed by the Beauty of 
Women; who ſeriouſly addid- 

ing themſelves to Virtue, never 
beheld any Man with a Good 


Will (who required them in 
Marriage ) that had nor firſt 
ranged himſelf in the Lifts of 
Devotion and iet. 


Religion in the 


Chriſtianity, that it was a ſin- 
gular Means to gain thoſe to 
God, who would not ſubmit 


themſelves to the Goſpel. 
How many Kingdoms and 
Nations owe their Converſion 


to Chriſtianity by the means 
of Women, will never be for- 


got till Time it ſelf be forgot- 


ten. Helena planted the True 
Reman Empire, Gæſarea did the 


like in Perſia, Theodelinds the ſame in Italy, Cle 


tilda in France, Indegundis in Spain, Margaret in 


| England, Gyſellis in H ungary, Dambrucia in Poland, 
Oo in Rasta, Ethelberga in Germany, not men- 


tdioning 
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tioning infinitè others, who have happily 


439 


maintained and increaſed that Chriſtian Reli- 


gion which was eſtabliſhed. 


To affix a Catalogue of the moſt Famous 
Women, were to attempt a Numeration of the 


Stars. Hiſtory indeed is not wanting to ſpeak 
of ſome very Infamous, ſuch as 
# Eadburga, mentioned in the Ac- 
count of POYSON amongſt the 
@ Diſeaſes incident to Humane 
Bodies in PHYSICK:; as al- 


The people of 4bydos ha- 


ving recover'd their loſt Li- 
berty by the means ofa Conr- 


tezan, built a ſtately Temple 
in Honour of their Profti- 


toriouſly true, that many have 


| fo Semiramis, Phedra, Phillis, Hel- 88+ | 

len of Greece, Xantippe, Wife of Socrates ; Cly- 
temneſtra, Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt; Agrippina, 
Fulia of Rome, Calirrhoe, Lais of Corinth, Thais, 
who went with the Army of Alexander into 


Perſia, Phryne of Bæotia, Rhodope of Egypt, Flora, 


Foan Queen of Naples; The Daughter of Cheops, 
Pythonica of Athens, Aſpaſia of Natolia, Danae of 
* Epheſus, Lamia of Athens, Methra of Theſſaly, 
{ Celia, Cyrene, Lesbia, Manilia, Phæbe of Rome, 
Canace, Daughter of AÆAolus; Myrrha, Daugh- 


ter of Cynaras, King of Cyprus; Iſabella, Wife 
to our Edward II. and many others, whoſe 
Names are fit to be Regiſtred in the Records 
of Hell; yet of theſe we may ſay, they were 
rather the Scandals of their Age, than their 


Sex: Or if ſome Violent-ſpirited Men will 


have it otherwiſe, let them but remember 
Optima corrupta peſſima, "Tis the beſt things that 
corrupt and become the worſt. Thus ſweeteſt 
Wines make the ſowreſt Vinegar. It is no- 


been diligent to condemn the 


Sex, Repudiating and Calum- 


niating them with meer Manly 
Malice; yet he who will con- 


ſider the Benefits Men and Na- 


Olympia, the Wife of Phi- 


lip, and Mother of Alexander 
the Great , was Remarkable 
for her Courage and Bold 


Spirit. 


tions 
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tions have received from Women, need nd! 

put me to the Repetition of thoſe before re. 

mamembred; And altho' France by i 

King Pyrrbus was killed her Salique Law dilapproves of £1 

by a Tile from the Hands Female- Government „Vet does 

of a Woman: See Vel. 2, that Flouriſhing Kingdom na Þ 

T. 31. diſdain at this day to have het 

1 Councils inſpired by a Maintenn, 

Judith flew Holypherner, nor is willing to obliviate the 

ʃi2:Memory of her once famous Ja 

C de Pucille, ſtiled by them Pucille de 

Dien, no more than Italy would be unjuſt to 

the Name of Catherine de Medici, and that 

brave Virago Matilda : For Bellona is as great 

in Arms as Mars ; and Hiſtories affirm Alexan- 

Aer found no Nation ſo Potent, 

. The moſt noted Queens nor more difficult to be Subdued 

ied 2 » . than the Amazons ; and we read 

valipe, Hyppolite, Pentheſilea, that Hippolite and Menalippe ( di- 

of whom Virgil ſpeaks in the ſters to Ant iopa, an Amaxonian 

Relation of the Worthies of Queen) challenged Hercules and 1 £# 

5 PDbeeſeus to ſingle Combat. Tar- 1 * 
: tary brags of her Tomyris, who, 

to revenge the Death of her Son, ſlain by Cyrus, + 

encountred him in open Field, cut off Two { 

Hundred Thouſand of his Men, and be- : 

| 

| 

| 


headed Cyrus himſelf, whoſe Head ſhe cali 
into a Bag full of Blood, with this Reproach, 
Satia te Sanguine quem ſitiſti, Aſſyria cele- 
brates her brave Semiramis, the Foundreſs of 
the famous Babylon, who conquered the Ætbio- 
pians, Indians, and moſt Parts of Aſia. Den- 
mark and Norway boaſt not a little of their 
brave Queen Margaret, who vanquiſhed Albert 
King of Sweden. But to omit ſeveral others, 
and come to England, which above all (as if 
Venus and Bellona were her Fitular Deities) 
t extolls her Beautiful and Invincible Heroins ; 
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| ſuch as Bonduca (ſome . Hiſtories name her 
& Beadicea) who bravely oppoſed the Roman 


Lieutenant ſent to conquer this Kingdom; 
and Margaret, Wife to King Henry VI. who 


overthrew the Conquerors of her Husband's 


| Forces; alſo Queen Elixabeth who humbled 


the Pride of all the Neighbouring Nations. 


Nor was Queen Mary her Predeceſſor leſs con- 


ſiderate of the Eng/ih Honour, ſince the loſs 


of Calice broke her Heart, whoſe Loſſes are 


likely to be retrieved, among the other great 
Succeſſes of the preſent Queen Anne. The 
Courage, Love and Bravery of this Sex, ap- 
pears further in Alceſte, Wite of King Admetus, 


from Death. 


4 


Pompeia Paulina would alſo accompany her > 


: 


Husband Seneca in his Death, to which he was 
condemned by Nero. 23 


Lucrece after being raviſhed by the Son of 
Tarquinius, killed her ſelf, exhorting the Ro- 


mans to revenge her Death. 


Arria a Roman Lady, was marry'd to Pætus, 


| who fell into the Emperor Tiberius Diſgrace, 


ſo that he was falſly accuſed and condemned 


to die; when his loving Wife ſaw him in this 


Condition, ſhe adviſed him to diſpatch him- 


ſelf; but he diſcovering an Unwillingneſs to 


be his own Executioner, ſhe ſnatched the 


Sword out of his Hand, and ſhew'd him what 


to do, by thruſting it into her own Bowels 


with this Exclamation, Pæte non dolet, Death 
is not painful. And for this Martial thought 
her worthy of an Epigram. Artemides of Ca- 

ria built a famous Tomb, one of the Seven 


Wonders of the World, to the Honour of her 
Husband. For which ſee Vol. 2. p- 182, 


And 
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492 0 Mankind. 9 
And the great Riches, Honours, and Pof. | | 
ſeſſions, as well as Riſe of the Duke of De. 
VHonſhire, was chiefly owing to the Policy and 

eauty of Elizabeth, one of the Daughters of 

OY Hardwick of | Hardwick in Derbyſhire, Eſq; Þ 

who: by matching with ſeveral wealthy Hul- 

bands became Miſtreſs of a vaſt Fortune, 
which in Proceſs of Time mightily enriched 

the noble Family of Cavendiſh, For her firſt 


Husband was Robert Barley of Barley in Derby- [RF foi 
ſhire, Eſq; who out of great Affection ſettled th 
2 large Inheritance on herſelf and Heirs, So 
Which by his Death, (without Iſſue) ſhe ſoon a 

after fully enjoyed. And then married, ad. to 
William Cavendiſh of Chatteſworth in Derbyſhire, M 
Eſq; by whom ſhe had Iſſue Hem) William, E 


(ho poſſeſſing a. vaſt Eſtate, was created 
Earl of Devonſhire, &c.) After his Death ſhe 
diſcovering her ſelf ſtill youthful and amiable, 
and courted by many, ſhe choſe for her 3d | 
Husband Sir William St. Loo, much older than d 
her ſelf, then Captain of the Guard to Queen 4 
Elizabeth, and Poſſeſſor of divers fair Lord- 1 V 
ſhips. in Glouceſterſhire ; with whom ſhe made | P 
ſuch Terms in order to her Marriage with 1 © 
| him, as that ſhe fix d the Inheritance thereof | P 


upon her ſelf, and her own Heirs, (for de- t. 
fault of Iſſue by him) excluding his o. r n 
Daughters and Brothers. Whereupon over- 13 


living him, and gaining his whole Eſtate, as 0 
alſo diſcerning that George, Earl of Shrewsbury, 1 | 
(then one of the greateſt Peers of this Realm) | * 

was captivated with her Beauty, ſhe ſtood up- | | 
on ſuch Terms with him, that unleſs he wou'd 
yield that Gilbert his ſecond Son, ( but after- f 
wards his Heir) ſhould take Mary her Daugh- 
ter to Wife; and that Henry, her Eldeſt Son, 
ſhould marry the Lady Grace, his youngeſt | 
Daughter, ay 
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| Daughter, beſides the ſettling of a large Join- 
ture in Lands upon her ſelf, he muſt not have 
her. Unto all which he condeſcending, (and 
much more after) ſhe marry'd to her 4th Hus- 
band, this George Earl of Shrewsbury, Where 


upon ſurviving him, and abounding in Riches, 


ſhe built thoſe noble Houſes of Chatreſworth, 


Hardwick, and Old Cotes, all in Derbyſhire, 
which her Pofterity, and Great Great Grand= 


ſon's Son now at this Day enjoys. She died 
the 13th of Feb. 1607. and was buried in the 


South Iſle of Allhallow's Church at Derby under 


E fair Tomb, which in her own Life- time ſhe 
took care to Erect for the Honour of her 
Memory. And thereon is a long and noble 
Epitaph engraven, as you may ſee in Dugdale's 


Baronage. 0 8 B 
A great deal more might be ſaid, did our 


Memory ſerve ſo far in Praiſe of that Sex; in 

ſome of whom ſuch Excellencies and Perfe- 
| ctions were to be ſeen, that the Learned of 
all Ages thought fit to expreſs their moral 


Virtues under Feminine Idea's; and Virtue, 


Piety, Charity, Chaſtity, and other eminent 
Qualities were ſignified by Statuaries. and 
Painters under Female Portraictures. And 
tho' the Heathens, in their Adoration of ma- 


nual Deities, were Idolatrous therein, yet did 


their Worſhip redound much to the Honour 


of the Prototype. And from the ſame Con- 


ſideration, Poets ( howſoever extravagant in 


their Fictions) were ever judicious, and did 
unanimouſly agree, in aſcribing the choiceſt 


Attributes of Perfection to Female Deities ; 
ſuch as Beauty in a Venus, Wiſdom in a Pullas, 
Chaſtity in a Diana; nor was there one Male 


among the Muſes or Graces. Peace never 


ſhewed her ſelf, but wich a Female Aſpect , 


and? 
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ral other Examples of the like Nature here at ; 


ſuch or more honeſt Meaſures been taken, the 


Of Mankind. x 
and Fortune, that rules the T.ife of Men »; 
well as Women, was yet always digg 


with the Sex of the latter. 

Nor is their Peauty matter of leſs Weg. 
der, Which to fer forth requires Apelles's . 
Ovid's Muſe, and Cicero's Skill. The Power 
of which hath been as fatal ro ſome Ping. 
doms, as fortunate to others; and how many 
Lives have been paid for the Diſpute of on: i 


Beauty, both Hiſtorians and Nations teſtify, | 71 
And let Men attribute what they pleaſe to ſelf 
Women, the Sex will have Attractions; and N ef 
that the greateſt Heroes and Princes have pre- Cla 

 fidented with Millions. of Examples. Did Lor 
not Alexander eſpouſe with Gladneſs the Cap. der. 
tive Daughter of his Enemy Darius? Did not for 

Maſſiniſſa wed the Captive Sophonisba, and on mie 
that very Day ſhe became his Priſoner ? Did din 

not our Edward IV. Marry the Widow of Sir pirc 

John Grey, a poor Knight? Did not Theodofius che 
the Emperor take for his Royal Conſort the Þ H 


Daughter of a poor Philoſopher, named Atbe- ; ter 


nais? (but after her Converſion and Baptiſm 


1 : ? 5 
named Eudoxia.) Hath not the preſent Em- bh 
peror of Ruſſia Wedded the Daughter of one I 10 


of his Officers in the Army? To omit ſeve- 


. EY ; : Iſl 
home, which the Pedigrees of ſeveral Noble Su 
Families can give Inſtances of. Was it not for I in 

this reaſon Hannibal would not permit any I} che 


Captive Virgins to appear before him, leſt his I fo 
Heart ſhould be betrayed ? And do we not 
read that the Philoſopher Demecritus volunta- I} {;, 


rily blinded himſelf, that he might not be- | 


hold the Corporeal Beauty of Women? Had of 


World had never ſeen a William the Conque- by 


ror, Heroes, Alexander, Iſhmael, Abimilech, So- 


lomon, 
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: lmon, Clodovens King of the Franks, Theodorick e 
the Goth, Ray mund of Arragon. As the Beauty 

of Women hath Inſpired great 


r 


2 


os 


Actions, ſo hath it in as won- —perſabee with a Glance ſub. 


Iderful 2 manner deterred o- qued him who tore Lions; 
chers; witneſs Mithridates in Tumpled Goliah under Feer, | 
per SRI ** 2 and reſiſted all the Legions of 
Pontus, Hannibal at Capua, Cæ— © g 
er in Alexandria, Demetrius in The philiflines found not 
Greece, Anthony in Eg) pt . Her- Cords ſtrong enough to bind 
cules ceaſed from his Labours Robuſtious Sampſon in, yet Da- 
bor les fake ; Achilles hid him- #7 captivated "and tied aim 
ſelf from the Battel for Love * en og wil er bee 
rei n e „erer Solomon had a Heart as deep 
5 of Brij ets; &rce ſtay d Ulyſſes 2 the Sea, yet Women found ha 
Claudius died in Priſon „ 
Love of a Virgin; Cefar was 

| derained by Cleoparra, Br. 

for the irreſiſtible Power of Beauty, Adam 

might have faved his Poſterity from Original 

| Sin, the Trojans their City, Anthony his Em- 


= pire, Leander and Pyramus their Lives. On 
che fame ſcore Tarquinius, Claudius, Dionyſius, 
Hannibal, Prolemey, Rodoaldus the Lombard, Chil- 


LALerick of France, Advinceſlaus of Bohemia, Man- 

| pbred of Naples, Roderick the Moor, and many 

others found the Ruin of their Countries, and 

Loss of their Lives. And at Home here, 

KKobert Car, Lord Viſcount Rocheſter, who fell 
in Love with Frances, Daughter to the Earl of 

I S»folk, and Wife to Robert Earl of Eſſex, dy'd 


I in 1621, under Confinement in the Houſe of 1 
I the Lord Wallingford. The Sentence of Death- 1 
for the Murder of Sir Thomas Overbury being 4 
Remitted, and he. Removed from his Impri- 1 
I fonment in the Tower. What a Faſcination 11 
their bare Reſemblance carries, let the Venus 4 
| of Praxiteles, the Athenian Youth mentioned 1 
by lian, and another Young Man produced 4 
a by Terence in his Eunuchus, evidence. All 1 

= 3 : which 1 
_ | 
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which are Arguments, admitting ho Anſwer 


ſufficient to prejudice the Excellencies of that 
Sex; yet for that there hath been ſome who 
have not (nor are not) void of Faults ( the 


common Accident of Humane Nature,) we 
may fay of them, That of Goods they are the 
| beſt, of Evils the worſt. To conclude ; Tho 
in praiſe of the Vertuous our Pen hath endea. 


voured ſome ſmall Juſtification againſt the 


Calumnies and Aſperſions thrown upon the 
whole Sex, by ſome who from particular Cir: 
cumſtances infer General Crimes; yet we do 
not pretend to Vindicate all, nor will Exeuſe 
any from ſubmitring to the Dominion of Men, 


as deſigned by God ( perhaps more out of 


Puniſhment to her Sin, than the Prerogative 


of his Worth) to have the Preheminence, for 
which his Word is Expoſitor in Pſalm 8. 4. 

1 Corinth, 11. 3. 1 Cor. 14. 34,35- 1 Cor. 11, 

7, 8, 9. Eſt her I. 20, 22. | I Timothy 2. Il, 

12, 13, 14. 1 Pet. 3. 1. Coloſſ. 3. 18, Epbe|, 
9. 22, 23. RN, 


15 
5 
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of PHYSICK. 


IP HIS Art was invented by a fam d Phy- 
1 fician in Egypt, named Hermes Triſme- 


' Þ gifus, tho ſome attribute it to Eſculapius. It 
. © is of all Arts the moſt Excellent, ſaith Hippo- 
> Þ crates; which is not to be deny d, when we 
. conſider the Antiquity, Neceflity thereof, and 


the Nobleneſs of its Subject, to wit, Man's 


ö Body. She ſits above the Law, next to Divi- | 


| nity in Degree and Place, which hath cauſed 
„no {mallContention between theCivilians and 
Phyſicians, who ſay there are three Sorts of 
e Goods, the Goods of the Soul, the Goods of 
the Body, and the Goods of Fortune. Of 
„che Firſt, the Divine takes care; of the Se- 

. cond, the Phyſician ; and of the Third, the 


ledRational, Sophiſtical, and Dogmatical, which 
was practiſed by Hippocrates, Diocles, Chryſippus, 
Cariſtinus, Paraxagoras, and Heroſiſtratus, appro- 
ved after by Galen, who following Hippocrates, 
brought all the Art of Phyſick to be compre- 
hended in the Knowledge of the Cauſes, 
judgments upon Signs and Symptoms, Qua- 
lities of Things, and the ſeveral Habits and 
Ages of Bodies. There is another Sort, ter- 


PHYSICK is divided into ſeveral Sorts, cal- 


In what Caſss 
to let Blood, $ 


Ce. ſee the 
Treatiſe of 
Chyrurgery. 
Several Re- 
medies in 
Phyſick. Ses 
in the Trea- 
tiſe of Chy- | 
miſty, 


med Operative, divided into Empyrick and 


Methodical : The Empyrick is ſo called be- 
cauſe of the Experiments which it makes, 
whoſe chief Profeſſors were Serapion, Hera- 
N <;des, and both the Apolonii Among the La- 
ö in, Marcus Cato, C. Valgius, Pomponius Leneus, 
Caſſinus, Felix, Aruntius, Cornelius, Celſus, Pli- 
I», Ke. Out of this e the Calcedonian 
1 K * 


Of che Cli- J 
macterical 


Year 63, Ses 


in Arithme- 
tick, Vol. 2. 
p. 132. 


sonſtitu- 


4.98 Of Phyſick. 
conſtituted his Methodical Phyſick, and fies 

It to certain Rules, which afterwards Aſclepiady 
Themeſtion, and Archigenes confirmed by ſtrong 
Arguments, and Theſillus, the Italian, com. 

pleated. After this the Arabians became En 

mous for their Writings; and had paſſed fy 
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the Inventors of this Art, had not the origi ; 

mal Greek and Latin Words they uſed, ben. M 

ed a higher Original of the Science. Thi Ike 

made the Volumes of Avicen, Rhaſis, and 4. ry 

verroes of equal Authority with Galen, Hip. 5 0 

crates, &c. And Men have gathered diver a7 

Secrets in Phyſick and Chyrurgery from Beaſt, — 

* as you may ſee in the Treatiſe of Animal, bit 
Vol. 2. p. 5. 5 
4 | Phyſick is now divided into Empirical, Bey 
that is grounded upon meer Experience; and 157 

Dogmatical, that is grounded both upon Rex ſos 

ſon and Experience. Of the Dogmatica oy 

Part, Hippocrates and Galen were the chief Ma- IN 

ſters. The Art is either Speculative or Pſp oy 

|  Rtical. The former conſidereth, x. The N. 18 

ture and the outward Cauſes of Diſtemper, 8 

as the Things that are called not Natural, (be-. ane 

cCauſe they are not the conſtituent Parts of our * 

| Bodies, ) ſuch we reckon the Air, Meat ws 

ne Drink, Sleep, Watching, Motion, and Reſt; res 

Ol Phyſici- what we throw off „and what we retain, E- . 

rope Olay $4 & Retenta ; our Paſſions, Plerhora or Fu- e 
theirCenſures ce 3 5 Tre 


of Life or neſs, Cacochymy or an ill Habit of our Blood. 


Death on the 2. It ſearcheth into the internal Cauſes of our 10 
= 7h 3 Diſtempers, as Wind, Worms, Acids. The Fle 
per, ſee in Practical Part relates to the Method of curing ] e. 
Arithmetick, which is either performed by Alteration 0r 1 


Vol. 2. p. 131, Evacuation; whether this Evacuation be 
wrought by Bleeding, Vomiting, Stool, U. of 
rine, Sweat, or inſenſible Tranſpiration 5 and} 

upon this Account its true Object Ls 
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ſubſervient to the Phyſician's Intention, either 


Animal, Vegitative, or Mineral. The whole 
| Materia Medica we ſhall treat of under the Title 


of Medicaments in general hereafter. 


7 


The Anatomy of Man's Body, ſee before in 
| MANKIND; where we have ſþoke alſo of the 
Humours, Spirits, and Senſes of Man, as 
likewiſe of the Soul, &c. As to the Paſſions 
of Man, ſome are prone to Anger, others to 
| Sadneſs, others to . 

verſity of which Paſſions proceeds from the 


oy, Fear, Cc. The Di- 


Contexture of the Fibres, and different Ha- 


bitude of the Humours. For 4s much as 


Choler incites to Anger, Melancholy to Sad- 


' neſs, Blood abounding to Joy; for that Cho- 
ler vellicates the Spirits, Melancholy compreſ- 
ſes them, Blood dilates them, and Phlegm 
obſtructs them; which Effects are found 
Sleeping and Waking; for thoſe in whom 
Choler abounds think of nothing but Burn- 
! ings, Torches, Fights and Brawls, &c. The 
| Sanguine incline to Muſick, Dancing, Sport, 
and Laſciviouſneſs. The Phlegmatick con- 
ceit of Waters, Overflowings and Inundati- 
ons of Rivers, &c. Thus all are ruled in 
their Paſſions according to the Humour that 
abounds in them. Of which ſee more in the 


5 
- 


| Treatiſe of DREAMS, Vol. 2. p. 357. 


Of Rules for Health, and the Opinions of 
Phyſicians and others concerning particular 
Fleſh, Fiſh, Fowl , Fruits, &c. ſee in the 
Treatiſe of Cookery and Diet; where we 
have ſpoke of thoſe Things that moſt conduce 
to the preſerving of Health, the Warit where- 
of is that ill State of Body, which in a ge- 


| neral Term is called 


K k 2 SICK- 


whole Materia Medica, or whatever may be 
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PILL 


Weights and 


Meaſuresuſed 


* 


by Apotheca- 
ries, ſee in 
the Treatiſe 
of Weights 
and Meaſure: 
uſed in Eng- 
land. 
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SICKNESS, commonly divided into 
two ſupreme Heads, viz. into Sickneſs of the 


Similar, and Diſſimilar Parts. ; 
Sickneſs of Sickneſs of the Similar Parts is called a Di- 
the Similar ſtemper, when it is ſuch as that it ſenſibly hurts 


Parts, our bodily Actions ; as when any Quality of 
Heat or Cold doth exceed; and this Diſtem- 
. perature is either manifeſt or hidden. Mani- 
Manifeſt, feſt is that wherein the Qualities that exceed 
Hidden, are known. Hidden, when by reaſon, of the 
Ikgnorance of the exorbitant Qualities, the 
Cauſe of the Diſtemperature cannot be found 

| Out, | „ 5 
Sickneſs of Sickneſs of the Diſſimilar or Organical 
the Diſümi- Parts, is when they are ſaid to be faulty with 
lar Parts. reſpect to their Conformation, or with reſped 
co their Magnitude; when they are either 
greater or leſſer than they ought to be; or 
with regard to their Number, when they ex. 
ceed therein, or are defective, or to their S. 


tuation when not rightly placed; or to their 4 

Figure, when not ſuch as they ought to be; or Af 

with reſpect to their Connexion, when they are 72 

at too great Diſtance, or crouded, ſtretched, art 
compreſs'd, looſned, grown too ſtiff, exc. | 

0 I) here is alſo another Diviſion of Diſeaſes thi 
iy into Univerſal and Particular. Univerſal are; 
Tias, ſuch as afflict the whole Body, as Agues and | 8 
1 9 — Fevers. Particular are ſuch only as affect one A 


part, as the Brain, Lungs, Throat, Cc. þ-- 
That we may be able to underſtand the C 
chief Diſeaſes and Defects, which come un- 77 

der the skill of the Phyſician to remedy and 
cure, take moſt of them in the following Al- 


Dj eaſes 8 
ſeaf 80 
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22 and Defefts incident to Men and. Rat and 
efects inci- 7 

Women. dent to Men 9 
and Women: "0 
ABORTION is an untimely Birth, de- Abortion, 1 

ſtroyed by Medicine, or otherwiſe, before Wu 
it is brought forth ; or a Child born before bo 
its due time. See before, p. 439, 440. + 
ANEURISMA is a ſoft Humour, yielding Aneuriſma, :M 

to the Touch, - ſometimes with, ſometimes 7% 

without Pulſarion. ” be 
ANTHRAX or Carbuncle is a Tumour Anthrax, "oh 
that ariſeth from aduſt Blood extreme hot, 8 
making a Scar on the part affected of Colours Wo 
like a Rainbow, with a Wheal on the Head. 1" 
Some take it fora Sort of Ulcer or Plague M 
F 1 
APOPLEXY i is a kind of dead Palſie, de- Apoplexy. nt 
priving the Party of Senſe and Motion. an 1 ! 
ApopleRick ought not to be buried before 1 
72 Hours be pafs d, becauſe all the Humour v1 
are moved within that time. W | 
 ARTHRTTIHs is a kind of Gout that pains Arthritis. 1 
the Joints from a ſharp watry Humour. = 
ASTHMA is a Stoppage of Breath, which Aſthma. F 
is hindred by ſome Humour that "cauſerh = 1 
Straightneſs in the Windpipe. This i is called "i 
alſo a Pryſick. do 
r Children's ſore Mouths. The Apthz 1 
Cauſe is ſometimes a Fault in the Mouth, when 9 
Humours are collected in it, or in the Whole in 
Body, as in malignant acute Fevers. 5 my 
AMAFROSE, Gutta Serena; A Diſeaſe i in Abbo 1 | 
the Sinews of the Sight. bo 
ANOREXIE is a Queaſineſs of Stomach. Anorexie. : BY 
Se. ANTHONY'S Fire is a hot and bu:ning St. Anthony's $ os 
Sers. Fire. 1 
K k 3 AGUE 1 
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Ague. 


Botch. 


Barrenneſs. 
Bulimia. 
Bloog iſſuing. 


Bradipeply. 


- Cachexia, 


Of Phyſick. 


AUF is a quaking, cold Diſtemper; for 'F 
the moſt part attended with à Fever, whoſ: x 
hot burning Fits commonly ſucceed the cold; 

ones. 


BOT CH or Tumour is a Boyl or Swelling, 


BULIMIA is a hungry or greedy Diſcaſ: 
in a cold Stomach. 
BLOOD coming forth by Spitting alone, 


is from the Gums ; if by Scrawing, from the 
Throat; if by Vomit, from the Stomach; if 
by Coughing, from the Breaſt; if in abun- 
dance, from ſome Veſſel broken within. 


BRADIPEPSY. T he Word ſignifieth 2 


- flow Concoction. | 
 CACHERXIA is ill Diſpolticas of the Body, 


whereby the Nutriment turneth to ill Hu- 


| Cardialgia. 


7 Cancer. 


black Humour, and ſpreads in the Fleſh like 


Carus. 


mours, being from a cold and moiſt Humour 


or Diſtemper therein, with Colour changed, 

and Swelling of the Feet. 
CARDIALGIA is the Pain at the Heart 

or Mouth of the Stomach. _ 

CANCER is a Tumour ſharp and hard, 

ſticking deep in the Veins that ſwell with a 


to 2 Crab. 
CARUS is a deep Sleep, with Loſs of 


Senſe and Motion ; the Spirits being hindred, 


yet the Breathings remain free. It's cauſed 


by the Compreſſion of the Skull and the 


Catalepſis. 


Brain. 
CATALEDPSIS is a Diſeaſe by a freezing 
Vapour ariſing from the Minerals in the 
Ground. Whoſoever it taketh remains {tiff 


in 


or Inflamation of the glandulous Parts in the Te 
Groins, Arm-pits, and under the Ears. Ph. 

ma and Phygethlon differ little from a Botch. | 
BARRENNESS is a ſteril and unfruitful 
Faculty. 1 
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in the ſame Faſhion they were taken. So the 
7 Soldiers in the Siege at Metz held their Spears 
in their Hands, the Horſemen followed the 
Troop, yet all the Men were ſtiff, inſenſible, 
and almoſt quite frozen to Death. See in the 
Treatiſe of Elements, p. 125, 126. 
CATARRHHisa Rheum falling down from Catarrll. 
the Head into the Eyes or Mouth, or in eve- 
ry Part of the Body, cauſed by hot Liver, 
cold Brain, &c. 

:  CHOLICK is a grievous Pain , cauſed by Cholick. 
Wind impriſoned in the Fifth Gut, called Co- 
| lon, and the Bowels writhing the Guts about. 
| See the Account about Calanus an Indian Phi- 
| loſopher, at the End of this Treatiſe. 5 
f COMA VIGIL, or the waking Drowſineſs Coma. 


differs not much from the Carus, but that in 1 

Coma the Party ſo aſleep will anſwer a Que- Mi 

| {tion , and the Viſage 15 not pale or dead- | 1 
iN 


| like. . 
| COMBUSTION is 2 burning by Fire, Combuſtion. 
Lightning, c. leaving a Scar behind. 
CONSUMPTION is a continual waſting conſum- 
| away of the Body, cauſed ſeveral ways. Ption. 
(See Exhalations in our Treatiſe of METE- 
ORS, p. 428. Dr. Gideon Harvey ſaith, that 
Sugar of Roſes, Conſerve of Roſes, Aſſes 
Milk, Cc. is not good, nor of no Benefit for 
it. His diſcovery for it is a ſubtle, penetra- 
ting, Balſamick Tincture, taken in a true 
pectoral Decoction for a Month or ſix Weeks. 
Air is good for a Conſumptive, and that in a 
dry, gravelly, ſtony, or ſandy Soil; not low 
5 Fear of Damps, nor high for Fear of 
Winds. Of late Years the Air of Kenſington 
Gravel-Pits hath been much in Requeſt "or 
this DING, 
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Concuſſion. 


Crawp. 


Contuſion. 


Convulſion. 

Diabetes. 
Piarches, 

| Piſantery. 


Dyſuria. 
 Proplie, 


_ Peafneſs, 


DISENTER is an Exulceration of the 


© DYSURIAs a diminiſhing of Urine, and 


DEAFNESS is a Thickneſs of hearing, 


or by the Ear being ſtopt, or from violent 


CONCUSSION of the Brain is from n! 
External Cauſe, as, a Blow cauſing a Fra. 
&ure of the Skull, and Bleeding within, G. 
CRAMP is a Numbneſs cauſed by drawing þ 
the Sine vs together: And this ſome affirms I 
cured preſently by pulling off your Shoe, and 


turning the Sole of it uppermoſt, and the lik Þ 
of your Slipper. hn ; 


CONTUSION is a bruiſing, whereby Þ 
Blood is preſſed forth of the Veſſels. | 
CONVULSION is a depraved Motion of 
the Muſcles, a plucking or ſhrinking up, 


C 


drawing the Parts out of Form. 


DIABETES is a Diſtemper when a Man 


cannot hold his Water; but whatſoever he St. 
drinks preſently runs thro' him. 3 


DIARRHEA, a Lask or Looſeneſs of the N rat 
Belly, cauſed ' by the Effervefcence of the qu 


Blood. 5, 


Inteſtines, with a frequent Dejection of Blood | H 
and Matter. ct ene 


piſſing with great pain, the Water being ſharp, 
and the Neck of the Bladder inflamed or ex- 
VVV 
DROP SIE is a ſwelling of the whole Bo- 
dy, but more eſpecially of the Belly, cauſed 
by a Collection of watry Humours. It is 
called alſo ASCITES. 5 


cauſed by the Fault of the Spirits and Brain, 
or the Drum of the Ear being broke, or | * 
otherwiſe the Tympanum or Nerve prejudiced, | ! 


Sound, Oe. 


ELIPHAN- 


2 12 


Z Body where Hair is, or a red Sore in the 
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 ELIPHANTIASIS of the Greeks, or a Le- Eliphantiaſis. 
proſy of the Arabian, is a Cancer of the 
whole Body, which is ſpotted all over like a 
Le proſy or Jaundiſe. 
FMPYEMA is a Collection of Matter i in Empyema, 


* 


che Hollow of the Breaſt. 1 


EPILEPSY or the Falling Sickneſs, is a ER. 


Convulſive Motion of all the Parts of the Bo- 


dy, more eſpecially of the Hands and of the 
Feet , accompanied with the Deprivation of 
che inward and outward Senſes. This is cal- 
led Mahomet's Miſchief, he being often troubled 
therewith. 
ERYSIPELAS, the Roſe Or Holy Fire, or Eryſipelas | 


St. Anthony's Fire, a certain Sore or Boil. 


FLUX, called Bloody Flux, is an Exulce- Flux. 
ration of the Guts, accompanied with fre- 
quent Dejections of Blood, and violent 
Gripes. 
FEVER is a Diſtemper ring from the Fever. 


Heat of the vital Spirits and is either Quo- 


tidian, Semitertian, Tertian 5 Quartan s 


Quintan, Double Tertian. Alſo there is a 


Wandring and Hectique Fever, and a Fever 
called Aſſodes, another Epialos, Phlegmono- 
des, Typhodes, Lypiria, the Peſtilent Fever, 


and the Spotted Fever. See AGUE; and in 
PESTILENCE. 


FICUS is a Sore or Scab growing in the 


Ficus, 


Fundament. 


FISSURA is a Diſeaſe in the Fundament , A Fiſſurs, Fiſty- 


and FISTULA is a Running in the fame la. 
Place. 


FRACTURES are Bruiſes, or Bones bro- Fractures. 


ken in any part. 


FROG is a Swelling under the T ongue Frog. 
common to Children. Ee: 
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Fellon. | 
Ganglium. 


| Gangrene. 


Gonorrhæa. 


Cœaà. 


Hernia. 


Skin. 
ther by 


Of Phyſick. 


FELLON 1s an Inflamation or Spelling At : 


the Ends of the Fingers. 


GANGLIUVM is a | Tumour about the Dons „ 


of the * which are covered only with 


GOUT is a 1 of the joins. "cauſed ei- 


corrupts; and if it ſtinb much, and green 


e floweth, it is a SPH ACELUS. 
GONORRHEA i is an Inflamation of the 


Paraſtatis, from unclean Copulation, with 
p Matter, Pain, Heat of Urine, Oe. 


4 . rh. may laſt at the leaſt Ten Years. 
Gutta Roſa- 


GUTTA ROSACEA is a Diſtemper in- 


fecting the Noſe chiefly, and called ſometimes 


Noli me tangere, being a preternatural! Rednels 
| with or without Ulcers. 


-HERNIA is a Diſeaſe of Burſting, and is 


of the Inteſtines, Groin, Matrix; alſo there 1 
_ a windy, watry, and Hernia of the Navel, 


Fickhock. 


Jaundies. 


Incubus. 


of Breathing and of Animal Actions, with 


an Imagination of Weights lying upon them. 
See Vol. 2. 


 Hiack Paſhon, 


Throat, Cc. 
HICKHOCK is 1 Convulſive Motion of 


the Midriff, cauſed by tough and irregular 
Particles, ewitching and forcing 1 it to this Diſ- 


ordination and Motion. A Fright cures it. 


JAUNDIES, if yellow, is from ſpreading 
of the Gall or Superflux thereof : if black, K 


comes from Corruption. 
INCUBUS, or Night-Mare, is the Hurt 


p. 342, & 358. 
ILIACK PASSION is a twiſting of the 


Guts with exquiſite Pain, whereby the Paſ- 


the Weakneſs of the Joints; : or the | 
 Superfluity of the Humour. 


GANGRENE is a Bruiſe or Wound which | | 


ſage downwards is ſtopped , and LACS A 


yorded by the Mouth, 


IMPOST- 
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IMPOSTHUME is a. Swelling, or large Impoſthume, 


Collection of Matter or Corruption. 


INFLAMMATION is Phlegmone,@Swel- Inflammati. 


: | ling, with Hear, Redneſs, c. of the Lungs on. 
being inflamed, ſee in METEOR S, p. 429. 


KING S-EVIL i is a Scyrrhus Tumor of the King Evil. 
Kernels ſhut in a Bag; If it be in the Throat, 


; it 15 called Bronchochele. þ ; + often faſteneth in 
che Groin, Armpits, & c. and runs. See Vickar's 
| Method for Cure of the King 's-Evil. 


LETHARGY is an'invincible Neceſſity of Lethargy. | 


Sleeping, with a hurt Memory, Chilneſs, and 


yet a continual Fever. 
LIENTERIE, is when the Meat is ſent 6 


forth Raw and Unconcocted: It brings to a 
Conſumption. 


LUXATION, is a putting out of Joint. Luxation. 
 LOUSIE DISEASE; A Diſtemper where- Louſie Diſ. 

in Swarms of Lice breed of ill humours, and caſe. 

continually annoy the Body. Of this Diſeaſe 

died Herod King of Tudea, King Herod Anti- 

pas, Philip II. of Spain, Antiochus King in Aſia, 

Honoric King of the Vandals, Fulian, Uncle to 

Julian the Apoſtate, Lord Sey lla the Dictator, 

Pherecides the Philoſopher, Cali ſthenes Mutius 

the Lawyer, Acaſtus ths Olynthian, Galerius Ma- 

rinus, Eunus, Author of the Servile War, Cc. 
MADNESS is cauſed by the Heat of the Madneſs. 


Animal and Vital Spirits, whereby they may 


very eaſily endure Cold; it may be pccaſioned. 
by Seed corrupted , Burnt Blood, Emrods 

ſtopp'd, an Ulcer ſhut up, the Blood of-a 

Cat, Love-Potions, Melancholy Vexations of 
the Mind, Bite of a Mad Dog, Cc. 


Collatinus and Junius Brutus counterfeited Ad 
neſs during the Reign of the Tarquins, where- 
by they kept themſelves ſafe, &. And the A- 

thenians, 


ou 07 Phyſick. 


thenians, ar their fatal Overthrow at Salami, |, 
 Enatted a Law, That he who mentioned the 1 in 
covery Salamis, ſhould loſe his Life; lu 
Solon feigned himſelf Mad, and mentioned 1 . 


Matter with a Proſperous End. : 
"Dr. Gid. Harvey hath Cured ſeveral Mad-folks ny 
._ » about6 Mee ke, hy Bleeding twice or thrice, Purgin i 
; 5 them gently with Minerals, and in the Interv; 
* giving them Anti by pochondriack Nuctures, am. 
. Peaoſed chiefly of Minerals. And this, he ſaith, 1 
F 1 5 than Purging by Senna, Turbith, Scan- 
mony and Black Hellebore, as the Maf ters 
Aadbouſes uſe ; Or, as forme Phyſicians by Anti. 
 mony_ inthe Form of a Regulus, Glaſ,, or 
| Crocus Metalorum, b ſome few in the u. 
f the laſt hawe ſucceeded. See Dr, Harvey: 
Vanities of Philoſophy and Phyſick. Vanhel. 
mont Cured many Inveterate Madneſſes, by Plun-W thak 
ging the Perſon in Freſh Water, or in the Sea, P 
and was never deceived in the Ewent ; but when fect 
thro' Fear of Drowning them, he drew the Mad tagi 
Perſons too ſoon from under the Water. See the Dif 
Cure for the Bite of a Mad ag the End Ene 


5 of this Treatiſe, | Alf 
1 126 
Meaſles. MEASLES is a Diſeaſe,” having 3 a fo; 


Putrid Fever with it: If the Blood be thicker, Þ ths 

they are the Small Pox ; if thinner, the Mea- In 

liek.” : "YL 
Maraſmus. MARASMUS i is A kind of Hectick Fever, | all 
which happeneth of a Burning Ague, ora ry 


Conſumption. WI 
Obſtructions. OBSTRUCTIONS are Stoppages in che l ai 
_. ..”.__.- - Body, Liver, Throat, &«... th: 
OEdema, OEDEMA is a moiſt and wateriſh kind of w: 
Swelling. Pe 


Opthalmy, OPTHALMY is a Diſeaſe in the Eye, thro | 77 
Inflammation of the uttermoſt Tunicle. 
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© PILES or HEMMERHOIDS is a Diſeaſe Piles: 
uu in the Fundament, conſifting of Bladders of 
phlegm, or Warts from Melancholick Blood, 
on like Grapes or Mulberries, called Mariſce ; 
theſe are called the Blind Piles, the other the 
F outward Piles. „„ int es 
"© The POX is an occult Diſeaſe of the Li- Pox: 
ver and the other Parts, with plenty of naugh- 
ty Humours, and is bred from unclean Copu- 
lation. See in this Treatiſe at the End of 
IMALADIES particular to ſeveral Nations, 
and in CHRONOLOGY, p. 234. CENTER | 
PALPITATION, or Panting of the Heart, Palpitations | 
is caufſed many wa os. 1 LO 
{ PALSIE is a Privation of Senſe and Motion, Palſie; 
and is made when the Nerves are either cooled 
or moiſtened with Phlegm, Choller, &c. cau- 
| ſing a Weakneſs in the Animal Spirits, and a 
JJ c 
PLAGUE, or P ESTILENCE, is an In- Plague. == "wy 
fection taken in with the Air, and a very con- | oy 
| tagious Diſtemper. Mineral Juices will breed 1 
Diſeaſes by a poyſonous Steam. See at the 
End of this Treatiſe, and in Catalepſis before. 
Alſo in the Treatiſe of ELEMENTS, P. 125, 


* 


6. About 4. 45 0, in the Reign of Vorriger,was Plagues and 4 
1 | fo great a Peſtilence and Mortality in England, beſtilences 6 | 
chat the Living ſcarce ſufficed to Bury the Dead. Which have 1 
hn 1348, began a great Peſtilence, which raged, 2 in Eng- 1 

ſo in England, that ſcarce the 1oth Perſon o ß 1 
„all forts was left alive, and 200 a Day was un.. 
: | rydin the Church-Yard by Smithfield, beſides i 

| what was Buried in all es Ch ee 1 1 

Aſter this there was ſuch Scarcity of Servants, _ 

that the Statute of Wages was made. In 1361, _ 
was another great Peſtilence, called the Second  - 1 
| Peftilence, In 1368, was another, called the 1 


Third Peſtilence, being all Three in the Time of A 
"IM Ed. .W 
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Eduard the Third. In 1379, was fo great: 
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bw 


Peſtilence in the North of England, that the 


Scots Entred the Realm, and flew Abundanc 
ſick of the Plague, and drove almoſt all other; 
out of the Country. In 1390, was ſo greats Þ 
Peſtilence in the North of England, that in 1 
little Space of Time 11000 Dead Bodies were 


Buried in the City of York only. In 14%, 
happened a great Plague or Peſtilence, by 


| which Died 20000 in the City of Landes, ant 


made many Houſes in the Country-Towns 
Deſolate and Empty. In 1464, was a Pefti- 
lence, which ſwept away more People in 
4 Months, than the Wars had done in 1; 
Years paſt, in the Time of Edward the Fourth, 
In 1479, happened a great Peſtilence, which 


continued 14 Months; in which Time innu- 
merable Numbers of People died. In 1548, 
Was alſo a great Peſtilence in London. In 1563, 
Died 2732 Perſons of the Plague; . and the 


ed firſt to the zd of November, and afterwards 


Year following the Peſtilence was. ſo rife in 
London, that there Died 21500, and there was 
no Term kept at Michaelmas, The like was in 
1569. So that Michaelmas-Term was Adjourn- 


to Hillary-Term next following. In 1603, the 
Plague in London was ſo great, that in 12 


In the Year. 
1710, the 
Plague did 
frage violently 
jn Poland, and 
the Northern 
Countries. 


Ptyſick. 


Diſtillation, or the Breaking of a Vein. 


Months time there Died 30558 Perſons. In 


1625, the Plague Raged in the City of Lon- 
don, and carried off to the Number of 35417 
Perſons. In 1665, the Plague Raging in Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter, about to0000 Perſons died 
of that Contagion, of which 68596 in that 


- PTYSICK is a Difficulty of Breathing, ac- 


companied with a ſhort Cough, and follow- 


eth the Pleureſie, or proceeds from a ſharp 


PLEU- 


3 r 


e 
e 
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PT, EURISIE is an Inflammation of the pleuriſie 


Pleura, (a Skin that covers the Ribs) attended 


with ſhort Breathing, a Cough, ſometimes 
frothy Spittle, with great Pain, G. 

PHTHISIS, or the Conſumption of the Phthiſis 
Lungs, is a Waſting of the whole Body, with 
a low and Hectick Fever and Cough. 

PHRENZ X properly is an bent Phrenzy: 
of the Brain, or the Membranes thereof, cau- 
ſed from exceflive abundance of Blood whence. 


| enſueth Raving, ſharp Fever, c. 
PERIPNEUMONY is an Inflammation of peripneumo- 


the Lungs, whoſe Accidents are a ſharp and ny. 
burning Fever, Shortneſs of Breath, Spitting 
of Blood, Cc. and is A Sickneſs wonderfully 
tedious. 
 PHLEGMONS 15 the General Name for Phtegmons 


| all Impoſthumes and Inflammations. 


PICA is, when the Stomach deſires ſuch Pica, 
Meats as are Vicious in Quality, and eftranged - 
from Nature; ſuch are the Longings often of 


Women with Child. 


POLONIAN PLICA Twiſts the Hair, and Polonian Pli- 
makes the Parties look like Gorgons. This ca. 
d a broke forth about Anno 1560, or 


'POYSONS are many Herbs and Ingredi. Poyſons. 


ents, which uſher in ſpeedy, and ſometimes a 


lingring Death. They muſt always (if poſſi- 


ble) be brought out the ſame way they went 


into the Body. See VOMITS in Medica- 
ments in General. See in VEGETABLES 
and AGRICULTURE, P. 20, 21. See in 
METALS, P. 36. See POYSONOUS WA- 
TER in EI. EMENTS, P. 118, 119, &c. 
POYSONOUS AIR, ſee ELEMENTS, P. 
125, 126. See PESTILENCE, and alſo CA: 
TALEPSIS before. The Colamander will 
Gene- 
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Generate 2 Race of Poyſons ; for if it Breath; | 


on 2 Tree, the Apples are ſo ſtrongly Infea- 


ed, that one of them falling into a Well, the 


Water will be all Poyſoned, and that Water 


again will Poyſon other things. Caligula the 


mperor had in his Cabinet a Cheſt of Poy- 


- ſons, and Two Books, Infcribed one, Gladzu: 


taining the Names of ſuch appointed for Death, | | vec 


the Sword; the other, Pugio the Dagger, con- 


Eadburga, Daughter to Offa, King of the Mer- 


ciant, and Wife to Brithric, King of the Ve. 


| Saxons, Poyſon'd her Husband in a Draught: 


In hatred to whom, in the Kingdom of the 


Meſt- Saxont, a Decree was made, That from 
that time the Wives of thoſe Veſtern Kings 


of QUEENS, nor partake of any Preroga- 


Quinzey. 


SHOULD NEVER ENJOY the Title 


tive of Regal Dignity. 


' QUINZEY, or SQUINSEY, is a ſhary 
: Sickneſs, conſiſting in the Larinx, that is, in 


the Throat, where certain Muſcles: growing 


| Renunciatio, 


of which Judgment ought not to be given by | 
the Chyrurgeon till the Ninth Day. 1 | 


Stone, 


great by abundance of Blood, ftop the Con- 


quit, and take away the means of Breath- 


*RENUNCIATIO is called a Great Wound, 


STONE is a Pain cauſed by congealed Gra- 


vel, proceeding from Clammy, Thick and Viſ- 


Strangury. 
Seyrrhus. 


cous Humours, ingendred by Crudities, and 
cauſed by Exceſs, &c. See P. 441. 


 STRANGURY is a Diſeaſe where the Par- 
ty voideth Urine drop by drop.  _ 
 SCYRRHUS is a Tumor which is made 

of Melancholy, or Natural Phlegm, dried by 
degrees in the Part, and is without Pain. 


'$CUR 


dy through Weakneſs, or otherwiſe, lies under Sickneſs. 
| a continual Sweat, and often a cold Sweat. "0 
There is a Proper Diſtemper under this Name, —_ 
which broke out at firſt in England in the Firſt _ 
Year. of the Reign of King Henry VII: 


Of: Phyſe ick. 513 
SCURVEY is an Ill Habit of the Natural Scurvey. 


| parts from a Melancholy Humour, eſpecially 
| Corrupted. 


SPHACELUS of the Bones is made eitlief Sphacelus =_ 


| from the Contagion of the Air or Matter, or 
Moiſt Medicaments 
SU PDPURATION is an Impoſthume, or + Se 


| Gathering to Matter, and muſt not ” opened 1 
before it be Rippe. "ll 

E SYNCOPFE,. or. Swodning, is a ſudden yncope: =_ 
ailing of the Strength of the Body, cauſed 1 

by the Extinction (for a time) or Overwhelm- 


ing of the Vital Flame in the Heart. 
SWEATING-SICEKNESS is, when the 0. Swearinge 


- TEETH-PAIN proceeds ſoma à cold or hot Tecthi 
Cauſe, from Worms therein or under the Gum, 
1 path Humour flowing thither from the 

an 5 

TETTERS are a kind of Itch, cauſed of 2 Terters] 
alt and Phlegmatick Humour; It is ſome- 
times called a Ringworm. Tetters of the 


Greeks is nothing elſe but the Leproſy. 


'TVEL falling out; comes from too much Tue 
ſtraining in Child-bed, G 0“. 
. TENESMUS is a repeated Deſire of going enen 


to Stool; yet the Party can void no EXCre- EP ne yen > 


ments, nor any thing bat a little Blood. 


VERTIGO is a Swimming in the Head, > venigel IO no 


whereby all things ſee turn round. The 
Cauſe is the Cir ation he Animal Spirits 


VE: Thin Vapour 3 Seen from 2 Thick. 


: 3 ULCER 


"SFO 
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Ulter. ULCER is the Solution of Continuity from 


fomething that corrodeth with the taking a. : 
way of ſome Parts. The beſt Repellers ar: : 


llſſues made in the oppoſite Parts: 


2 4 ? 


Thus have we given a brief Account of the 


Muualadies beſt known, or moſt common t 
Mankind, there being ſeveral others with 
which the Body of Man may be afflicted: For 


the Eye alone is ſubject to no leſs than One 


Hundred and Thirteen Infirmities, exactly de. 
ſoribed in an expreſs Treatiſe, by J. Guillemaiy, 
2öChyrurgeon of Paris. 


1 
- 


Ihe Diſtempers chiefly incident to 
Diſeaſes inci- pe Head or Brain, ar, 
dent to tge RE On Ol Ons a 

Head and o- Apoplexy, Carus, Catalepſy, Catarrh, C 
ther Parts of ma, Epilepſy, Lethargy, Madneſs, Pally, 


the Boy. Phrenſy, Vertigo. 1 
. 11 l. of the Noſe. + $a: 
Gutta Roſacea, or Noli me tangere. 
of the Tongue, 9 
„ egg 
1 


Aſthma, Apthæ, Blood - ſpitting, Hernia, 
Bronchochele, Quinzey, Ptiſickxk. 
5 55 5 Of the Eye. © | ry 
Amafroſe, Opthalmie, 

3h OP. Ear. 


Deafneſs. 
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Ague, Conſumption, Alete or be nt wn 
Eliphantiaſis, C 


the ES - Of 1 the Skin upon the os. 5 

o 1 Pleufiſy. Os Wh 

th 

"or a, of the . 

ne | Anorexy, Bulimia, Bradipepſy Einpyelnt, . ER 

e. Jaundice, Incubus, Pica. een TER 
iu, . OE . S 
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Abortion, Cholick, Diabetes, Diarthzn, Di. 
ſentery, Flux, Gonorrhæa, Hernia, Pox, Stone, 
| a Teneſmus, Ruptures. e 
OF the Lungs, Wh os 

rie e 


Of the Famdament. 
rien, Fiſſura, Fiſtula, Piles. 


. of the Limbs and Fonts f 
Archos Cramp, Canglium 
of the Fingers. 14 

Fellon. 1 


Of C -URES: ſee Heretfter REMEDIES 
and CURES in this Treatiſe. e 


Some Diſeaſes are Conts ious: Such are Diſcaf, 
the Small Pox, Meaſles, Itch gjow:! Plague rene 
and Ptiſick. And anciently thoſe that had 
the Falling-Sickneſs, were not to be admitted 
into the Chureh for fear of Infecting others; 
F faith Crelpy Ch. Hiſt; of Br. Lib, 23. cap. 24. 
L112 Some 


516 Of Phyſick. 
Diſeaſes He-) Some are Hereditary: Such are the Kings 
reditary, Evil, Dropſy, Gout, Stone, Leproſy, Con. 
o ſumption, Epilepſy, Ruptures, Go. 


of Maladies particular to ſeveral Nations 
in the World, 


Maladies par- MALADIES particular to ſeveral Nations, | 


ticular to ſe=— (which are attributed to the Manners, the 
veral Nati- Places, and Influence of the Celeſtial Bodies) 
ons; a, wee find out of Hiſtoriographers, Geographers, 
Portugals. &c. to be theſe. That the Portugals abound 
Ebreans. in Ptiſicks. Thoſe in Ebre, a part of Spain, 
Are much troubled with the King's Evil; the 
Stirians. like of thoſe in Stiria in Germany (the Diſeaſe 
there called Struma) proceeding either from 
their cold moiſt Air, or ſharp Waters ming- 
led with Snow, or with the viroſe Streams 
=, and Particles of Mercury, or other Metals. 
Tuſcans. The Tuſcans near the River Arne are ſorely 
Savoyards, Srieved with the Epilepſy. Thoſe of Savoy 
with ſwoln Throats, as thoſe of Stiria and 
Indians. Ebre before. The People of Aſem, in the Mo- 
#8 gul's Empire, are ſubje& to Wens in their 


Throats; as alſo are thoſe of Bouton, and Tipra. 


Egyptians. The Egyptians are ſadly afflicted with Lepro- 
Sardinians. ſies. Thoſe of Sardinia with Pangs. The 
Braſilians. Braſiliaus alſo have a very deſtructive Diſeaſe, 
called Mahunda; by the Portugals, Bico; and 

by the Dutch, De Worms, which comes upon 
em like Ulcers in the Fundament. The Scy- 
Tartars. thians or Tartars, by Riding continually, are ſo 
emaſculated, they are unable to perform the 
Office of Husbands, by reaſon Riding con- 

tracts their Hips, (to cure which, they bleed 

them in the Veins behind their Ears, and that 


makes them Barren, ) and is called the Sciatica, 


OT 
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$ or Hip-Gout. In Conſtantinople the Turks have Conſtantino- 
the Plague reigning among em every Third Politans. 
Americans, 


Year. The Weſt-Indians are greatly peſtered 


with the POX, which they gave to the 
Neopolitans, the Neopelitans to the French 


4 and the French tO Us. In Perſia they have no Perſians. | 
Method of Phyſick, nor are they ſubject much 


to Sickneſs, or troubled almoſt, ever with the 
Pox, the dry Air of the Country (and the 


E Baths often uſed by the People) being an Ene- 


my to it. Yet in Larr, the Capital City of a 
Province bearing that Name, there being no 
Water but Rain- Water which they uſe, breeds 
wonderful long Worms in the Legs and Feet 
of Men; and whether the Water be ſtrained 


or boiled, there will remain a Foulneſs and 

Corruption in it, that will cauſe that provi- 
ving Faculty. And Tavernier faith at his Re- 
turn to Paris, the fifth time of his Travelling, 


he had one came out of his Left Foot an Ell 
and a half long, and another from the Ankle 
of his Right Foot an Ell long. © 
When the POX was derived to us from the 


People of Naple's Expedition into the Indies, 


ſee in CHRONOLOGY, Page 234. And 
the Engliſh returning from the Wars in the 
Holy-Land, brought home the foul Diſeaſe, 
called the Leproſy. So our Engliſh returning 
from the Service of the Netherlands, brought 
with them the Vice of Drunkenneſs. And 
the Lombards coming in hither temp. Ed. 3. 


0 


brought with them the moſt ſhameful Sin of 
Of ſeveral Medicinal and other Drugs uſed 
in Phyſick, ec. take the following Ex- 
planation. | 


3 Al Ops, 
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_ALOES, is 55 Juice of Sea-Houlleck, har: 
| Vened) in the Sun-ſhine. Wy 
\ ALLUM, is the ſalt. Sweat of Earth, har. 


197 Jened i in Mines. In the Reign of King Fame 
the Firſt, Sir Foby Bourchier brought to Per- 
fection the making of Allum, the King Pro- 
| hibiting any, Allum to be brought from be- 
yond Seas, from whence it had been ferch'd 


with great Expence before that time. 


ARSENICK, is a Mineral called Orpiment 


or Rats-bane. 


or ASA FOE TIDA, i n en chat 
comes from the Root of Laſer-wort, and is 


good for Mother. Fits 8 and 9 hy with Fiſh- 


Baits. 


' AGRICK, is like a rung and grows 


| upon the Root of the Larch-Tree in Samaria, 
| This is often mix d up in Pills. Os 


'AQUA-FORTIS, is a Water BRL of Vi- 


triol, Allum, and Salt- Peter. It. Eats Iron and 


Steel, and is a ſtrong Poyſon. 


ACAC IA, is a kind of Gum 9 7805 from an 
8 Egyptian T horn, or Binding Bean-Tree. It 
being hard to get, one uſe Conſerve of Sloes 
inſtead of it. 
ANTIM ON, is Sound in Silver Mines, 
and inclines towards Silver. See in the Trea- 
tiſe of METALS. Being prepar d, it is called 
Stilbium; and being made into Glaſs, it is cal- 


Jed Crocus Metallorum, or the Antimonial Cup. 
It'is a Purger and Vomiter. 147. 


ALKAKENGI, or Winter-Cherries, i ; the 


Fruit FOE: One e ſort of Night-ſhade. 


1 


- * 


_AGNUS Castus, is 5 the Jalian Willow: 
Tree. $1 eit 6 


1 
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BOLE-ARMENACK;, is a kind of Mine- 
ral Earth found in America. See in the Trea- 


tiſe of ELEMENTS, P. 117. 


BORASE, called alſo Chriſocolla, is 2 ſhi- 
ning Mineral, like Green Earth, with which 


| | Goldſmiths ule to Soder Gold and Silver. . 5 : 


CA PERS are 2 certain ſott of Blikies 
growing in hot Countries, and often uſed in 


| Sauce. - . 


COLOQUINTIDA, or Wild Citrons, : are 
a kind of Gourd or Cucumber growing in 
Hria. The Seeds ſoaked in Beer, kills Worms. 
CASTUS is a certain Bramble . called o- 


therwiſe the"Holy Roſe, 


CARDAMUM, or Grains of Paradice, is , 


a ſpicy Seed of Eaft-India. (if 


 CARTHAMUS is a Baſtard Saffron. 
CASSIA FISTULA is a Shrub of Egypt. 
CAsSSIA II GNEA is a ſweet Wood, like 


unto Cynamon ; which laſt is a low Shrub, : 
Sr owing in the Faſt- Indies. © 


CERUSE, or White Lead, 15 Refined out 


of the Mine. 


CANTHARIDES, are Spaniſh Flies, which 


breed on the Top of Aſh and Olive-Trees. 
With theſe are made Bliſters, fome Sorts of 
Iſſues, and other Operations. 


' CARANNA, is a Gum, of which is made 


little Plaiſters to lay on the Temples for the 


Tooth-ach. : 
 CALAMUS AROMATICUS, is 2 ſweet 
Cane or Reed. 
CRABS EYES, are little Stones found in 
the Crab-fiſh, bing: an Eye. 
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EUPHORBIUM, is a Gum, which come; 1 
from a Thiſtle of Lybia. ; | 6 

eee is the Juice of Wild cu. 
cumbers. c 


FRANKINCENSE, i is an odoriferom Gun, = 
Iſſuing from the Arables Tree, | 
FULLERS EARTH, is an inconcrete Sub- 
| fiance; mixed with Nitre, dug out of the deep 
ry ear Aſpely in Bedfordſhire. Beſides, the Uſe 
well known in taking out Spots, it will 
Hs Pimples, if diſſolved in Vinegar, and 
repreſſes tan and will cure Burning 


GUATACUM, is a drying Wood of the 


GALBANUM, is a Gum coming from 
Fennel-Gyant, growing in Syria. 
GALLS grow upon Oaks in Spain, with which 


8 Inki is made, and Yen uſe f it. See Vol. 2. p· 466 


HELLEBORE, is an Herb of the Nature 


of Barefoot, or Chriſtmas. Flower. See Poyſo- 
nous Plants in the Ten of . and 


Agriculture. 


HERMODACTILS, is an n Ourlandiſh Root, 
like unto Fingers. 


INDICO. See in the Treatiſe of Colours : 


and Dy ing. Vol. 2. p.4 


44. | | 
TSING - .GLASS is made of the Skins of 
Fiſhes. 


JUBEBS are 2 kind of Pruan growing in 
 JALOP, is 2 Root of he Nature of the 


Wild Vine, growing in the Weſ-Indies. 


LI- 


es | 
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LITHARGE of Gold, , the Drofs of 
| Gold. | 
LOCUST, i is a Fruit of A Tree growing in 


| 


MUMMY. is a kind of Pitchy Subſtance; : 
| ariſing from Moiſture, which is the Sweat out 


of Dead Rodies that have been Enbalmed. 


MAMMIN-Tree grows in the Woods of 
Jamaica, from which drops forth Liquor like | 


Wine. 
MANGROVE-Trees grow by the Sea-fide 


in Jamaica, and Oyſters cling to their Roots. 


 MANNA, is a ſweet Dew made hardiſh. 
MYROBALANES are Egyptian Acorns. 


Tree. 


OpIUNM. is ; the | Juice of White Poppy 


hardned i in the Sun. 


OPOPANAX, is the Liquor of a Plant 
called Panax. . 


' 


PARMACETY, is the Seed of the Whale, 
2s ſome Write. See Whale-Fi bing in the Trea- 


tiſe of Angling; and alſo in the Treatiſe of 


Animals, Vol. 2. P. 8. 
7 POLYPODY, Is the Rogrs of Oak Fern, 


SAMPHIRE grows upon Rocky Clifes i in 
the Sea, and Pickled, is uſed as Sallad. 
SEBESTEN, is an AHrian Plumb. 


SANGUIS DRACONIS, is the Gum of a 


Tres, called the Dragen-Trete ENG 
4 0 : | SAR. 


MAS TIC, is 2 Tweet Gum of the Lentisk 


RHUBARB,is an Outlandiſh Purging Root, 
like Dock Roots. 
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RCOCOLLA,.is an Outlandiſh Gym: 
58881788 is the Sea-Onion. 


SCAMMONY, or Dyagridium, is theJui fl 


of Purging Bind-weed dried. 


SENA, is the Leaf of a Plant growing in * 


Arabia. 
SASSAFRASS, 15 a Plant of Frida. 


 SARSAPARILLA, or Prickly Bind-weel 
grows in Virg inia. 


SANDERS, is a ſort of Plant of Eaſt-Iudia. 
* SALDANELLA, is an Herb called Sea Bind 


A ENSIBLE Plants, &c. See in ihe Ti Fen 
of Peketables and Agriculture. 8 


TVT TV, is che Duſt or Soil of 7 r it ow 
| ing „ Sroge.-e © EEE 
TAMARINDS, is an Didian Fruit. 

_ TARTAR, is the hardned Lees,of Wine. 
"ARAGACANTH, is a Gum of great Uſe 
in Medicine. 


" TURMERICK, 15 2] 105 of Saffron Co- 
7 tour, proper for the Yellow Jaundice. 


© VERMILION, is the Farthy Part of a 


nabar, vulgarly called Ruddle , being of 2 
deep red Colour. = 


*XYLOBASSAME; i is a wee) Wood, where- 
of Balm, or Balſam of Peru is produced, called 
alſo Natural Balſam. | 


Of the Names of ſome Phyſical Herbs, Se. 
and the miſtaken Conceit of the Vulgar there- 


by, ſee towards the End of the Treatiſe of 
ERRORS amongſt the People. 


And now I ſhall proceed to ſpeak of ME- 
of 


DICAMEN TS. e. 


vu 
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I YOMITS are Medicines that evacuate the 
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Of Medicaments in general. 


— 


Stomach, and drive out peccant Humours 


| upwards, To which purpoſe are uſed ſeveral 
Chymical Preparations; as alſo Luke- warm 
Water mingled with Oyl and Butter, Crocus, 
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Vomitories. 


c. The milder Vomitories are Sarabacca 


Leaves bruiſed in Dill Water, &c. The 
ſtronger, the Spirit of Tobacco, Crocus 
f alorefald, c. Primroſe, in his popular Er- 
rors in Phyſick, ſaith, All Vomits are dange- 
tous, and contrary to the Intention of Na- 
ture, the, Stomach being mad 
refund unleſs. in Caſes of Poyſoͤon. 


C. 


* 


PURGING MEDICINES are ſuch as 


move and looſen the Belly, and drive out Hu- 


g made to receive, not 


Catharticks, 


mours by Stool. Such' are Roſes, Violets, 


THAR TICKS either purge the Bile, as Caſ- 
ſia, Manna, Tamarinds, &c. 
as Carthamy, wild Saffron, Agarick, Tur- 
bith, Jallap; or the Melancholy, as Sena, Oak- 


Caſſia, Manna, Aloes, Rhubarb, beſides m# 
| ny Compounded Purgatives. The C A- 


c. or the Phlegm, 


Fern ; or the watry Humours, as Dwarf, Elder, 
. Elder-Seed, Bark, Juice, Mechoaca. The Sight 
or Smell of ſome Medicines will purge the 

Bodies of ſome People, as hath been often 


proved. And Madder's Root, with only be- 


ing held in the Hand, will dye the Urine red. 


DIURE” | 
by Urine ; ſuch as are the Roots of Smallage, 
Parſley, Raddiſh, bitter Almonds, Spirit of 


RETICKS are Medicines that purge pjuret; 


Salt and of Niter, Juice of Lemmons and of 


Sorrel, White-wine, Rheniſh Wine, and . 
VF C der; 


cks. 
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9 


Sudorificks 
or Diaphore- 


Cordials or 
Alexiphar- 
maceks. 


| 1 
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der; but Chriſtaliz'd Nitre is the moſt won: 


derful Salt, and potent Diuretick of any. 


_ SUDORIFICKS are Medicaments tha 
provoke Sweat, ſuch as are the Leaves, Roots, 
or Seeds of Carduus Benedictus, Contrayer. 
va, Angelica, Cc. being taken either in 
Powder, Decoction, C 


erve, or Magiſte- 
ry. Theſe Medigaments are alſo called Dia. 
phoreticks. = „ 
CoODIALsS are ſuch as are appropriated 
to reſtore and kindle the interrupted or weak- 
ned Fermentations of the Blood in the Heart, 


or reſiſt Venom. Such are Saffron, Wine, 
ſtrong Waters, Angelica Root, &c. 
Op IAT ES, or Somniferous Doſes that cauſe 


Sleep, &c. are thoſe Medicines which have O- 


pium for their Baſis or chief Ingredient, and 


are proper for the laying of noxious Vapours, 
and aſſwaging of grievous Symptoms. And 
all Opaatesgnwardly taken perform their Ope- 
ration by exerting their Power upon the Brain, 


in Principio Nervorum; therefore when fre- 


quently uſed, they ſtop the Afflux of the 


Animal Spirits, and cloſely ſhut up the Begin- 


ning of the Nerves, whereby thoſe acute Se- 


rofitzes. are pent in, and thrown back into the 


Medullar Subſtance of the Brain, by which 


means an Apoplexy, Palſy, Lethargy, Ge. 


muſt unavoidably ſucceed : And hence it is, 
that in all thoſe Perſons who expire upon 


their Seizure with thoſe Diſtempers, the an- 


_ terior Ventricles of the Brain upon Diſſecti- 


king a Contract with the Devil to live 


on do ever appear filled with ſuch a ſort of 
Acrimonious , Limpid Serofity. And the 
uſing of Laudanum Liquidum or Opium often, 
becauſe it giyes ſome preſent Eaſe to Gripes, 
Fumes, Vapours, Cc. is ſomewhat like my 
eaſy 


for 
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| for a few Years. For tis certain , ( faith the 


Ingenious Dr. Harvey, in his Vanities of Phi- 


 loſophy and Phyſick ) that the familiar Uſe 
of Opiates, after ſome Months or few Years, 
| either doth wholly deſiſt from being friendly, 
| by ſuffering your Trouble or Diſtemper to re- 
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turn in a more horrible Manner, or it doth 


| create a new one worſe than the former, ar 


ſtrangles with an Apoplexy, or ſome other ſo- 


| 1 Diſtemper; which is amply proved 


y thoſe that mike Opium their ſacred Re- 


fuge in every Fit of the Cholick, Gout, or 


Stone , who ſeldom or never fail of a ſpeedy 
Exit. And tho' Opium is à Quack's Right 
Hand, and the Quack may be hang'd that is 
without it; yet in ſhort, a conſtant (for he 
don't deny an extraordinary) Uſe of Opium, 
Laudanum liquidum, Diacodium, and all other 


ſtrong Narcotick Medicines deſtroy the Brain 


and Nerves, cauſe Numbne ſs, Palſies, Lethar- 


gies, Loſs of Memory, Cc. and at laſt uſher | 


in Death. 8 e ADDS. =, 
NARCOTICES take away all Feeling, as 
on of Palm, Laurel, Turpentine, Opium, 
 HYPNOTICKS cauſe Sleep, as Requies 
- „Diacodium, Laudanum Opiatum, 
SPECIFICKS follow the common Medi- 


cines, whoſe Virtues are diſcovered by Expe- 


rience. This Word, Specifick, is by Phy- 


Narcoticks, 
Hypnoticks. 


Specificks. 


ſicians uſed in a threefold Senſe ; for ſome call 


that a Specifical Medicine, which is peculiar- 
ly friendly to ſome particular part of the Bo- 
dy, as to the Heart, Liver, Brain, &c. O- 
thers call that a Specifick, which by a pecu- 


liar Quality doth evacuate ſome determinate 


Humour; as Rhubarb and Caſſia are ſaid to 
5 evacuate 


Epiceraſticks. 


Farcoticks. 


Epuloticks. 


Nephriticks. 


Lithontrip- 
ticks, 


Hyſtericks, 


Arthri ticks. 


Gout „ As Elicampane Roots, Night-ſhade, 
Plantane, Marſh-Mallow Leaves. an 


Optbalmicks 


Aromaticks. 
Cephalicks. | 


Attenuating 
Remedies. 


Humour, as Mallow , and Marſh-Malloy 
Roots. 


Emplaſticks. 


Mallow. Roots, Cc. 
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evacuate Choler ; Senna Melancholy; Jallz m 
and Diagridium, 'Seroſities and Phlegm : But! La 
more frequently that is called a Specific eſſ 
Medicine , which peculiarly cures ſome par. # O 
ticular Diſeaſe, as the Pleuriſie, Dropſe, th 
Pthyſick, Collick, &c. Some Goleniſts hae cr 
altogether rejected Specificks, wherefore a 
among the Phyſicians many other Sorts. Br 
The EPICERASTICKS, that by a mo. iſ 
derite Moiſture take off the "Sharpneſs of the MW rot 


The EMPLASTICKS, that ſtop the Pal. 
ſages of the Body, as Lilly Roots, Wild Com. 
phry Roots, &c. 

The SARCOTICKS ; , that remove wha: 


ever may hinder. the Breeding of Fleſh, » MW 


the Roots of Birthwort, Tragacanth, Pn. 
gon's Blood, Sarcocolla, &c. _ 
The EPULOTICKS, that generate a Cal. 
lus or Scar, as Dragon's Blood. „Myrtle Leaves. 
NEPHRITICKS help the Reins,as Marſh- 


'LITHONTRIPTICKS break the Stone, 
as Elicampane Roots, Galanga, ec. 

 HYSTERICKS for Hyſterical Fits, 25 
Purſlane Seed, Seed of Agnus Caſtus, the 
Torchiſques of Myrrh. _ 

" ARTHRITICKS, that prevail againſt the Bo 


 OPTHALMICKS for the Eyes, as Eye flu 
Bright, Celadine-Water, Goc. | the 
ROMATICKS;, as Roots of Cyperus: bla 

, CEPHALICKS, as Roots of Birthwort, 
Bettony Leaves, Galanga. _ as . 
ATTENUATING REMEDIES are FEli- ] 


campane Roots, Wormwood Leaves, Cam- 


momile 


Bolus, Sealed Earth, Go. 


and the Breaſt, by 
fluous Pituit lying about the Meninges.; as 
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momile Flowers, the hot Seeds of Junipet and bn. 
Lawrel Berries, old. Tallow; and Greaſe, 
eſpecially that of a Wolf and of a Bear, moſſ 
Oyls, a of: Bitter Almonds; Walnuts, r. 
the Plaiſters of Bettony > Diachylon, Oxy- 
croceum, ec,  - 5 G10 nc 

The SOFTENIN G, Marſh-Mallow Roors 
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Briony Roots, &. 0 on Remedies 

Such as DISSOLVE Clots, the Roots of —— 

round Birthwort. \ Remedies. 
DETERGING, the Roots of Gentian and Deterging 
Bir thwort. Remedies. 
The THICKENING I the Roots of Bug Fromm 
loſs and Plantain. emedies. | 


REPELLING, the Sloe-Tres Roots, T or- Repellin 
mentil Roots, G. 0 Rang. s 
ABSORDING , which bye A great Faculty Abſording 
of Drying, conſume the Moiſture of all Cen- Remedies, ' 
ders, Vinegar, Brine, G0. 5 
BLISTERING (which raiſe Bliſters) Cate Rlifterigg 
tharrides, Muſtard, Garlick, Water-Creſſes. Remedies: * 
SUPPURATING, that generate Matter, 5 "EEO 
as Marſh-Mallow Roots, white Lilly Roòts. Remedies. = 
VULNERARY, Tormentil Roots, Roots Vulnerary. 
of both Com phreys. . 5 
R ANODINES , Marſh-Mallows a and Lilly Anodines. 
oots. 
Such as STOP BLEEDING , Corals, the Stop Veer 
ing. 5 
The ERRHINA, that- purge the Elinin Errhina, 
deiszing down the ſuper- 


the Juice of Bettony, Powder of hi e and 
black Hellebore. © W 
OTICA, that eaſe the Pains of the Ears , tides.” 


As Aurel Leaves, Leeks,” Radiſhes, | 1 


: CAR- 


$38 


Cardiacks, 


Bechicks, 


 Splenica, | 


3 rr e 


thai gra phy- 
ſici an, wi ſbed 


4 Council of all 


_ the Phyſicians 

in the World, 

5 conſult how 
Fo 720 Coves 
_ Fouſneſs. © 
For Cholick. 


5 Head- Ach. 


Palſey of the 
Tongue, 


Bite of a mad 


Dog. 


Fiſtula. 


Dog, waſhing the Part ſtrongly. Vide p. 


Of 2 ck, 


: |-CARDIACKS; Wy Roots of Zodoariz 


Great Leopards Thiſtle and Baln 
Water. 4 · 1 41 


The BECHICE, + hd cinder the Humown 


contained in the Lungs and the Breäftz fit to 


be thrown up; as the Syrup of Ground-Ivy., 
'SPLENICA, ſuch as cure the. Spleen, as 


"= the Powder of Style, Valerian Roots. 


a baker ad Cures Parlicalar, J and 
Extraoramary. 


GEE in CHYMISTRY the many Chymi 
cal Preparations. 


See the Treatiſe of CHYRUR GERY fot 


Phlebotomy, in what Caſes; and in what Diſ- 


eaſes to be uſed. 


Cupping-Glaſſes applied to che Navel, Cures 
the Cholick miraculouſly. | 
Decoction of Atinice is a certain Cure for 


| the Cholick. 


Unguent of Alabaſter is of wonderful 


1 Force to cure the Head-Ach: And eating 2 


Bit of the Root of Plantane will abate it pre- 
ſently, if any thing in Nature can help it. 
Juice of Sage, rubbed on the Tongue, re- 
covereth Speech ifi the Palſey of. the Tongue. 
Old Treacle, diſſolved iti Aqua Vite, ſur- 
paſſeth all Remedies for the Bite of a Mad 
209. 
A certain Woman happily cured all (Re , 


with Juice of Creſſes and Gooſe-greaſe; 


A Plaiſter made of Feb pete ie Brim- 


_ ſtone, white Lime and Soap mingled rogether, 


| healeth the Fiſtula. 


Bleeding. 


Powder of Peaches << upon che Place, 
White 


ſtops Bleeding. 
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White of an Egg, beat with Roſe-Water, Freckles, 
cures Mens Freckles. Womens Freckles are 
to be cured by rubbing with Green Cherry- 
8 Tree Leayes. 
| An Old Woman happily cured Cancers by Cancer: 
" chawing Sage, and laying it thereon, % 
J Quickſilver taken deſtroys Worms in Chil- Worms} 
dren, tho“ half dead with that Vermine. lt 
: Nh be taken in A due quantity, chen! it is 
afe. | 
Garlick cures many of; the Propſſe. © Drophis: 
One Pill of Laudanum Opiatum, with-a Epilepſis. | 
Fourth Part of Oyl of Camphire, taken up- . _ 
W the coming of the Epileptick Fit, prevents 


1 plaiſter of Ivy Gum, Sodders Bones — 
together wonderfully. 


and mingled with Honey, will draw forth Fleſh, Cr. 
Broken and Rotten Bones, Eat off Dead Fleſh, 
and cure the Fiſtula. 


Cloth, then let down into Boiling Water, 
and laid warm to a Blood- ſhot Eye, the Blood 
will come out ſticking to the Cloth. 
Socks wet in Aqua Vitæ preſerves from Chil- Chilblines 
; blanes; and rubbing them witht Snow cures. 
them. ; 
11 For Cotibuſtion put the part immediately Burning: 
. | tothe Fire, or ftove it with hot Water, beat - 
ing Onions with Salt, and laying it thereon. 
A good Draught of Wine cures thoſe that 
- | havedrank of the Juice of Hemlock. 
A Draught of Cows Milk is good 4 gainſt P oyſon. 


Arſenick and Sublimate, as alſo are all Fat os 
? Oily Things, which ſtrengthen $i Stoinach 
and weaken the Poyſon. 

” 


Mm Jews 


Burnt Salt, Tartar, Agerick, all We Eat Dead 


Tops of Hyſſop beat and tyed in a Linen Btoodiboreys: 
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Inebristion. Jenes Lime put into iquid inebriates pre. 
o—_ ſently. And FEY is recoverable. ti 
drinking: a Glaſs of Vinegar preſently, or ſuck 
ing the Juice of Lemons. Alſo tying a we 
Cravat on prevents it. 
 Mededs's Art. The Fleſh of Vipers bade and eaten, 
and Wine of Vipers drank and uſed by an 
Aged Man, will arch him caſt the Hair am 
Teeth, and ſmooth his Skin, and make hin 
| have new, appearing as if Young again. 
' Gout, Drop- By including the warm Blood of the Px 
— Jrundice, tient (troubled with Gout, Dropſie, Jaundice 


netiſm of the Cc.) in the Shell and White of an Egg, ant 
mumialblood. expoſing it to a gentle Heat, and mixed with 
2386Bait of Fleſn; this given together with the 
Blood to a hungry Swine or Dog, convey; 
the Diſtemper to the Beaſt. The like may be 
by opening a Vein of the Perſon and trans 
* fuſing the Blood with that of a Dog, which 
removes the Diſeaſe to the Dog, and makes the 
Party well. 
A Woman weaning her Infant, may ſtronl 
r Milk into a Fire of glowing Coals,. am 
thereupon the Fountain of her Milk is top 
ped. If a Man Urine into a hot Fire he ſal 
immediately feel a pain as of the Stone. 80 
if a Boy defiles a Door with his Excrements, 
lay but a Red Hot Iron upon it, and FR Boy 
Bauttocks will grow ſcabbjß. 
JI 0 cure the Sting of the T arantula. 
in Muſick. 
For Wounds The Herbs Arſemart or Water pepper Ohm 
and Ulcers. fry, Chirurgions Sophia or Flixweed, Ad. 
ders Tongue, &c. if when cold they are ſteepd 
in Water, (for an Oak fell'd when the North 
Winds blow will grow Verminous and Rotten 
if not inſtantly ſunk under Water) and then 
apply d to a Wound or Ulcer until they grow 
Warm, 


FS dry'a Wo- 
man' $ Breaſt. he 


F ide 
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warm, and after buryed in a Muddy Uligi- 


nous Earth: When they begin to Putrifie they 
then operate upon, and draw from the Patient 


and that after the fame manner, and with the 
fame reaſon, that a Bit of Raw Beef rubb'd 
vpon Warts and buryed in Earth takes them 


Van Helmont, Tranlated info Engliſh by Dr. 
Charlton, Page 15. 
For- Warts, a Care, wide Page 209. 
Chronical Coughs of many Years durance; 
have: been removed and cured by exchanging 
of Malt Drinks and Wine into Water. 
Jo relieve Swoonings and Faintings, ſmell 
0 Spirits of Sal Armoniac, of Hartſhorn ; alſo © 
Spirits of Cranium Humanum, \Sanguis Humanus, of 
Galena, & Aſſa Fætida are uſed for the ſame. 
Pimpernell ſtops the Bloody Flux. 
For Opening the Breaſt and Pipes, and 
for ſtammering in Speech, as alſo for Madneſs, 
SCIATICA, and Anger: See Vol. 2. p. 120, 121. 
See ftrange Cures mentioned in n Magick, 


pag. 342. 


The 3 Cn f the Body, 


Kok ſeyeral as follow : = 85 

For the Spittle diſſolved into Water ad 
poured into the Ears cures Deafneſs, takes 
away Itching or Ebullition of the Blood, and 
cleanſeth inveterated Wounds and Scratchings, 


and without Spittle the Windpipe would be ſo 
corrugated, a0 contracted, that 1 it would Put 


a Stop to Reſpiration. 


what is evil, hurtful, and ſuperfluous to him, 


"7 + 


away. Vid. Magnetick Gure of Wounds, by. 


"Was: 45 


Chronica! 
AS. 


Sy woonings, 


( Bloody Flux, 


| NaturalCures 
of the Body. 


The Palſie is relieved, fame ay cured, by - 


ſmelling to the Sweat of the Feet. 

The Ear-wax anointed in the Noſtrils re- 
liereh the want of the Senſe of Smelling.. . 
M m 2 The 
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The Urine. laid on with Brown Paper af. 
ſwageth the Pain of the Gout. 

The Paring of the Nails taketh away the 
drowſineſs of the Brain. LP 
Ihe Flegm diſſolved openeth the Conduit 

Pipes. (E548. 5 i: 64 | 
The Coldneſs of the Hands taketh away, 
or at leaſt, eaſeth for a time the Head-Ach, 

or Dolour of the Brain, as ſome call it. 


Irrational Animals, by Natural Inſtina, I on 
have Recourſe to Medicaments : So the O. Ene 
ſtridges ſwallow Iron, Turkeys little Stones; plu 


(and ſometimes we give em Spiders) Dogs 
eat Graſs, Camels drink Muddy Water, Rats 1 
gnaw Iron, Horſes gnable Walls, Pidgeons 
ſmall Stones, and Elephants large Stones, Gr. 
by way of Purgation of the Body. More of ſ ha 
this ſee in the Treatiſe of ANIMALS, Vol. 2. ma 
P. 5. And Hemlock is Meat to Storks, tho 
it be Poyſon to Men. The Elephant's Blood i de 
helps the Dragon's burning heat: and the 7 
Blood of an Ape cures the Lyon ſick of a 
Fever. Bears will provoke Bees to ſting 
their Bodies, by which the corrupt Blood of 
that Creature is let out. The Scorpions 
Blood being apply d to the Place, cures the 
Scorpion's Sting in a Man : as the Fleſh of 
Vipers will cure the Venom of that Reptile. 


W-:-< 
To know if a Dog be Mad that bit a Man. 


Take a Piece of Bread, ſmear it with the 
Filth of the Wound, if a Houſe-Dog refuſe to 
eat or ſmell to the Bread, the Dog was Mad. 
And the Bite of a Mad Dog not only wounds 
the Body but inſaniates the Soul , and makes 
them Apprehenſive and Fearful of Water; and 


if 


— HON ART 


e 
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if the Party ſo bit comes once to be in Fear of 
Water, he is paſt Cure, unleſs he know him- 
ſelf in a Glaſs. The Wound muſt not be clo- 
ſed in Forty Days. The Dutch prevent the 
Miſchief by applying to the Place a raw Her- 
ing ſalted for Three Days ſpace, being renew- 


ed every Day; but if that hath been neglect- 
ed, and the Party begins to dote and fear the 


Water (which is one of the firſt Symptoms of 
that Kind of Diſtraction,) then they get him 


on Shipboard, ſtrip him and tye him to the 


End of the Sail-Yard, and lifting him high, 
plunge him down headlong into the Sea, and 
let him remain a little while under Water, and 
ſoa 2d and 3d time, and then take him down, 


and place him on a ſmooth Place, with his 


Back upwards and his Head declining , or 


hanging as it were over ſomething that ſo he 
may caſt up all the Water received into his 
Stomach, and thenceforward he will grow 


perfectly well. To cure the Bite of a Mad 

Dog, ſee in COOKERY and DIET, .and 

ſee Madneſs, V 
II. 


To know where the Peſt ilence 35, 


:; rg 


If ina Chamber you put Eggs broke, ſhake 

em, or elſe put into the Chamber ſome hot 
Bread. If either the Eggs or Bread be cor- 
rupted or ſtink in 24 Hours the Peſtilence is 


there. And if ſhaked Eggs be placed in a 


Quantity between him that is Infected and one 


Sound, the Eggs but not the ſound Party will 


de infected. 


» 
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III. 


7: brow if a Dead Body was killed by Thunder, 


If killed by Lightning F the Body ſmells of 
Brimſtone ſo as Dogs will not touch it. The 
Wound (if any) will look black, and under. 
neath the Bones are broken ; if he were ſmit. 
ten Waking his Eyes are ſhur, but ik OY 
probably AE. are open. 5 


1 if 
To know if one received a Wound Dead or Alive. 


If Alive, the Lips of the Wounded will look 
red, bloody, ſwoln, and wan round about. 
Note, The Wound of a Tin Bullet is more 
dangerous than of a Lead Bullet. 

ſon - whereof ſee Vol. II. pag. 33. 
1 Wo 28 ſee os pag. a 


V. 


To know if one Drowned Was thrown in Living, 


The Rex: 
The Cure 


If he were thrown i in Living the whole Bo- 
dy will be ſwoln with Water , ſnotty Matter 
will come forth of the Noſtrils, frothy Mat- 
ter from his Mouth, and the Ends of his Fin- 
gers may be ſuppoſed to be excoriate. 


And now before I end this Treatiſe of Phy- 
ſick I am willing to inſert an Account of one 
Calanus an Indian Philoſopher , who followed 

Alexander the Great in his Expedition to the In- 
dies, who having lived 83 Years without Sick- 
neſs, and being at laſt taken ill with the Cho- 
lick, deſired Alexander to order a Funeral Pile 
for. him, which with Reluctance the King per- 


formed, 
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formed, and drew out his Army, and ordered 

certain Perſons to throw very rich Perfumes 
. upon the Pile, where Calanus placed himſelf 
I :ichly clothed. This Man ſhew'd not the leaſt 
of ¶ Concern when the Flame took hold of him, 
he WU and being ask d, Whether he had any thing to 
r- ay to the King, who withdrew from this ſad 


it. W Spectacle. He anſwered, No, becauſe he ex- 


g, pected ro fee him ſhortly at Babylon: This 


ſeem'd to foretell Alexander's Death, which 


happen'd Three Months after, 4. R. 430. 
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See Beaſts 
have docu- 
mented Men, 
in Animals ; 
and after in 
Inventions. 


See Leid in 
the Treatiſe 
of Mezale, | 


1 


MHVRURGERM altho' an Art accounted 
4 Mechanical, deſerves Commendation in 
Reſpect of the Advantages it gives to relieve 
the Body of Man, miſtempered by Ill Blood, 
or prejudiced by Falls or other Accidents, yet 
for that it requires no ſlight Study, and is ne- 
ver ſo ſufficiently to be learnt, as not to ad- 
mit of new Diſcoveries and Documents b 

Practice; as alſo for that the Practiſers thereof 
make Uſe ofthoſe Ways which accord beſt with 


their judgment, whereby many Differences oc- 


cur in the ways of Cure, even ofany one Malig- 
nity (in which the bodily State and Temper 


of the Perſon is not a little to be conſidered.) 
It is intended not to be enlarged upon here, 
referring you to the Treatiſe of PH SICK 
before, and contenting our ſelf to treat on- 


ly of that, which as it is greatly neceſſary for 


every Perſons Health, (and ſometimes required 


ſuddenly to ſave the Life,) ſo is it convenient 


in what Manner and Caſe to uſe. 


to be known at what Times, to whom, and 


1 Phlebotomy, or Blood-Letting. 


VEINS are ſometimes to be opened in the 


Arm, in the Hands, in the Foot, in the Noſe, 


under the Tongue, or in the Roof of the 


in the Forehead, in the Lips, ſometimes 


| Mouth , and ſometimes in the Corner of the 
. Eyes towards the Forehead. 


From the Arm-Pit to the Elbow, are five 


| Veins to be opened, according to Raſis and 
D W * | 1 BY 


Avicen. 


* 


Of Chyrurgery, 467. 
| Avicen. 1. Cepbalica, which is the Head Vein. 
And this Vein emptieth the Parts about the C-phalick 
Neck; and therefore to open this Vein is good Nager the 
for Diſeaſes of the Head, as the Megrim, and 6 UN; O's... 
d other Griefs cauſed of hot Matter. It begins | 
in at the Shoulder, and paſſeth towards the left 
re side of the Arm. The Second is Baſilica, 5 
d, which is the Liver Vein, and emptieth the p,j1;ca for 
et Parts from the Breaſt and Liver; and there- the Pleuriſy, 
e. fore to open this Vein, is good for Diſeaſes of Cc. 
. the Breaſt and Liver, and particularly the 
y Pleuriſie. It begins at the Arm-hole, and 
goeth to the Bending of the Arm. See the 
Dream mentioned, Vol. 2. p. 360. The 
Third is Mediana, or Cardiana, ( Avicen calleth Medina. 
it Nigra, Racs calleth it Matrix) and is be- 
tween the other two Veins, or more properly 
2 Branch of each, and is the univerſal Vein 
to all the Body. And if when you would 
open Cephalica it doth not appear, you muſt 
rather take Mediana than Baſilica ; and on the 
contrary, when you would open Baſilica, and 
it doth not riſe to be ſeen, you ſhould rather 
take Mediana than Cepbalica. The Fourth is 
called Afelars, and is under Baſilica, and ſer- Affelarts; 
veth (in opening) to the ſame Purpoſe. The "|_| 
Fifth is called Funis Brachii, which ſerveth to run: Brachii. 
the Purpoſe of Cephalica. Raſis ſaith, that 
Cepbalica is the ſafeſt Vein to open, becauſe 
there is neither Sinew nor Artery above nor 
under it; and Baſilica the moſt dangerous, 
| becauſe under it lieth an Artery, and near 
thereto a Sinew and a Muſcle ; and therefore 
great Care ought to be taken the Launcet be _ 
not ſtruck too deep ; for hurting a Sinew or Denger — 
an Artery String under the Vein, the firſt new ve Als. 
cauſeth a Mortal Cramp, or the Loſs rr. 
of the Uſe of the Arm, or Finger, o 
(lan e che 


Cr 


by Rheume. 


538 f CHrurgerp. 
the like; and the latter cauſeth incurable 
hloodſhed. In the Hand is a Vein called Sal. 

| - watella, lying between the Middle Finger, and 
For-Stoppage the Ring Finger: It begins' at Baſilica, and 
of the Liver being opened, is 2 Cure for the Stoppage of 


and Spleen. the Liver and Spleen. The Hand ought to 
be put into warm Water before this Vein be 


opened to dilate it, and make the groſs Blood 
thin, as well as keep the Orifice from cloſing 


too ſoon. 


In the Foot be three Veins, Sciatica, Sophe- 


na, and the Ham Vein, and theſe Veins are 


For Mor- opened to draw the Blood to the lower Parts, 


phew, dry as provoking Menſtruoſity. _ 


Scurf, Diſ- * I reht „ Veen: 
e FI In the Midſt of the Forehead is a Vein, 


Eyes. which is good to be opened for any Grievances 


Scurf, and Diſeaſes of the Eyes; but firſt Ce- 
phalica ſhould be opened. 5 


There is likewiſe a Vein in the Noſe, and 


when this, or the laſt above, viz. the Vein in 
the Forehead are opened, the Neck ſhould be 
bound, that they may the better appear. 


| There are Veins in the Lips, which are to 
eee be opened for Impoſthumes in the Gums or 
10 the HUB. fourth but firſt Cephalica ſhould be opened a 


little. 


Tooth-Ach to open them againſt t 


the Teeth, and make them ach. 


V n the 2 of the Eyes, are 
Diſeaſes in to be opened for the Diſeaſes of the Eyes. 
— But firſt let Cephalica be opened. 5 
I.uhe Veins in the Temples are to be opened 


| Megrimand for the Megrim. r violet 1d-ach. 
Cos for the Megrim, and for violent Head-ach., 


- Theſe Galen and Hippocrates call the Juveniles. 


4 0 # 1. . , «4x 4 4 = — 0 E my - 5 . 
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or Maladies in the Face, as Morphew, Dry 


| The Veins in the Roof of the Mouth are 
Four, appearing very 817 77 ; and tis good 
ae Rheums that flow to 


Of Chyrurgery. 
Alſo in the Neck are Veins called Guides, 


which muſt be opened in the Beginning of 


Leproſy, and particularly for the Squinacy, or 
Stoppage of the Wind-pipes. WIN 7 
Note, That Letting of Blood is good three 
ways : 1. When there is abundance of ſubtle 
Blood in the Body. 2. When the Blood is 
full of Vapours. 3. When the Blood is hot. 
In Spring and Summer the Veins of the Right- 
Hand, Arm, or Foot ſhould be let Blood; 


539 
Squinacy and 
Stoppage of 
the ind= 
pipe. 


and in Autumn and Winter, the Veins of 


thoſe Left Parts. For on the Right Side is 


the Liver that engendreth Blood, and the Gall 
that is the Receptacle of Choler; and on the 


Left is the Spleen, the Seat of Melancholy. 
To know when a Perſon abounds in Blood, 


obſerve his Urine, and ſee if it be thick ; for 


if it be, he doth not want Blood; but if you 


find it thin, it denotes that he abounds in 


o TS 
' PHLEBOTOMY ſhould not be uſed before 


the Age of 14, nor after 45, by reaſon young 


People and old require much Blood to nouriſh 
them; altho' in the Spring a double Quantity 


At what Ages 
not to be | 
uſed. 


of Blood ſhould be voided, in reſpect of the 


other Seaſons ; yet if Occaſion requires to 
bleed young Children or aged People, take 
but little away, and let them not eat Milk, or 


white Meats, which at that time mingling 
with the Humours, may corrupt in the Sto- 
mach. 2. Let them beware of much Drink- 


What things 
to be avoided 
by thoſe that 
bleed. | 


ing , for by reaſon the Veins are empty , the 


them avoid all cold things, as very cold Meats, 
cold Air, cold Bath, thin Cloathing, Cold- 


nels of Head or Feet; for by reaſon the natu- 
ral Heat is much weakned by Letting of Blood, 
the Body. ſoon grows too cold. 4. Let the 


Perſon 


Drink undigeſted is drawn to them. 3. Let 
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 WhereBleed- 
ing is not to 
be uſed. | 


Alſo too often Bleeding is dangerous for Per- 


to Galen. Nor ſhould that Perſon be blooded 


Of Chyrurgery. 

Perſon uſe no exceſſive Motion or Labour, 
but uſe moderate Reſt. I Ta 

At the firſt Beginning of any Sickneſs, Ga- 
len is of Opinion, the Perſon ought not to 
Bleed, for as Nature then avoids nothing, no 
more ſhould the Phyſician. Yet in Caſe of a 
great and painful Impoſttume, though the 
Matter be little, leaſt it ſnould break e're it be 
ripe, Blood-Letting may be uſed. No Blood 
is to be taken away 1n an Ague-Fit, according 


whoſe Guts are foul, or hath Dregs thereon. 


ſons that grow in Years, for by removing of 


the Blood and Heat, many Flegmatick Super- * 


Epilepſy, and Apoplexy. A Woman with 2 


fluities are engendred, which cauſe Palſey, | © 


Child ought not to be blooded, eſpecially W .. 
when ſhe groweth very big, for then the Em- 
brio wanteth more Nouriſhment, and that Heat 


Which ſhould digeſt the Meat ſhe eats, is 5 
thereby diminiſhed. No Blood ſhould be ta- 


ken away after Cholerick Paſſion, after Vo- 


miting, nor after Flux, or great Watching, or 
Travel, for in theſe Caſes Letting of Blood 


will greatly move the Humours, and enfeeble 


the Strength of the Party. 


2 

ö 

| 1 

Before we uſe bleeding, the Perſon ſhould | 7 
| 

| 


Eat good Meats, thereby to engender good 
Blood to fill the Place, when the Ill Blood is 
avoided, and if the Perſon have much groſs 


Blood within him, the Orifice ought to be 2 
little larger, that the groſs Blood may freely 
paſs, and this . eſpecially in Perſons diſpoſed ' 


to Melancholy. And in Winter when Cold en- 
2 the Humours, and alſo when the Per- 
ſon abounds in Ill Humours. But if the Per- 


ſon be weak, or in hot Weather, when the 
| 5 | 3 Blood 


Of C byrurg ery. 


| Blood freely flows, the Orifice may be ſmall ; 


and ought ſo to be, that the Spirits and Natu- 


ral Heat be not too much avoided. The Per- 


ſon that Bleeds ought not to Sleep in ſix Hours 
after, leſt the Fumes engendred thereby, aſcend 
and hurt the Brain, or that the Humours ſhould 
flow to the place where the Inciſion is made, 
Blood- letting, according to Galen, is high- 
ly neceſſary for an Impoſthume of vehement 
Inflamation, Fevers, and a great Ach. For 
the Emerods, the great Vein in the Foot cal- 
led Sophena, muſt be opened. For a Pleureſy 
on the Left- ſide, the Perſon ſhould be blooded 


on the Right-ſide, to divert the Matter contra- - 


ry to the place it inclineth to, Et e contra. For 


Raving Love, it is good to uſe Phlebotomy, 


to remove the Blood from the Head, and a- 


void it by exterior Parts. But Bleeding above 
twice in à Fever, &c. uſually gives the Parting 
BloWw. e TAS Dd: 


A certain Inhabitant of Bruxells, in a Com- 


bat had his Noſe mowed off; whereupon he 
addreſſed himſelf to Tagliacotius, a famous 
Chyrurgeon, living at Bononia, to procure a 
new one, if poſſible. And out of a Porter's 
Arm ( for a Reward agreed upon) a new Noſe 


was cut. About 13 Months after his return to 


his own Country, on a ſudden the ingrafted 
Noſe grew cold, petrified, and within few 
days dropt off. Thoſe of his Friends who were 


curious in the Exploration of the Cauſe of 
this Misfortune, diſcovered that the ſaid Por- 
ter died about the ſame Inſtant the Noſe grew 


frigid. And in 1650, there were ſurviving 
Eye-witneſſes of this Occurrence at Bruxells. 


Vide Ternary of Paradoxes, Page 23. 


In 
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Of Chyrurgery. 
In Phlebotomy they ſometimes anoint the 
Vein to aſſwage the Pain; and after Bleeding 
it is uſed to keep the Orifice open, that the 


Humours may Have Reſpiration, and void out 


ill Fumes. If any one Swoon in Bleeding, let 


them drink ſome gobd Wine, which not only 


will revive the Spirits, but engender good new 


Blood. Bathing, or the Bagnio, is good thiree 
Days before Bleeding, or three Days after, but 


muſt not be uſed on the fame Day; and when 
you Bleed, let the Arm be rubb'd. a little, that 


the Humours may be made ſubtle, and prepa- 
red to flow. Before Bleeding it is good to eat 
a rare roaſted Egg, and drink a Draught «of 
Wine; for when the Stomach is empty, Na- 


ture retaineth the Blood more ſtrongly. p 


The firſt Publick Lecture in Chirurgery was 


Inſtituted, and Founded to be read in the Col- 


lege of Phyſiciafs, Anno 1583, or thereabouts, 


and the Reader to have a Stipend, no leſs than 


thoſe of the Univerſities, Erected by K. Henry 


For the Cure of many | Maladies, | and the 
like, ſee more in the Treatiſes of PHYSICK 


and CHYMISTRY, as alſo in theſe 
FFT 


Reads Chirurgery. : |Theſaurus Chirurgie. » 


Compleat Body of Chi- |Severini Sjnops Chira- 
rurgery. OY als, ©: + | 


Pareys Chirurgery. « | Brown, of Wounds. 


Coo 's Marrow of Chi- Colebatch, of the Gout: 


rurgery. Cbirugien d Hopital par 
Vauguion's Chirurgery. | Belloft. French. 


 Woodall's Chirurgeon's | Brugis Vade Mecum. 


Mate. 


22 „ os is obs ah oo. ana 


of 


Of CHTMISTRY. | 
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HYMIS TRY is a part of Phyſick, the 5150 | 
chief Uſe of it being to make Phyſical © 
Experiments. It is called ALCHIMY, i. e. 


An Art of Melting and Diſſolving Metal, by 
ſeparating the Pure from the Impure; and it 
is diſtinguiſhed into Metaline, Lapidary, Ve- 


getable and Animal, and their principal In- 


ſtrument is Fire. It hath been called Chimia, c, 


by reaſon of Juices, which are Extrated/from - 
Things by Fire; whether Plants, Minerals or 
Animals. | e * Ti 3 g « = | LET 


It is a noble Science, and from this Art ma- 
ny excellent Inventions have derived them- 


ſelves. Hence Cinaber, the Natural Vermilion, 


Minium, Purple, That which they call Muſi- 


cal Gold, and.the Temperatures of other Co- 


3 lours, had their beginning. See in the Trea- 
tile of COLOURS and DYING: F 


Jo this Art alſo Aurichalcum, the changing Inventions by 
of Metals, 'Soders, and Tryals, owe their firft this Art. 


finding out. Guns were the Invention of this xd nor wg f 
Art, as alſo the noble Invention of Glaſſes of ties n 


| : : a Catal 
all ſorts: (Of which Theophilus hath writ an of Rarities ic. 


- excellent Treatiſe.) This Ar t likewiſe teaches Greſbam-Col- 
you how to practice the Reanimation of Sim- lege ARI- 


ples, in caſe the Plants may not be Tran\- 11 
ported to be replanted, by reaſon of Diſtance 
of Places, reducing what Simple you pleaſe 
to Aſhes, the Salt whereof may be carried ne- 


ver ſo far; and being ſown in good Ground 


well prepared, will anſwer your Deſire. They The ancient 
alſo teach how to preſerve a Fire or Lamp for 9-9» could 


| x000 Years, without any Nouriſhment or Ad- PefervsWine 


roc Years by 


ditional Increaſe ; and how to Melt any Me- $ 


tal 
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tal in a ſmall Shell upon a little Fire, and ma- 
ny other Rarities worth ſeeking after, were 
it not ſo coſtly, and ſo hardly attained. They 
Fee Gold in can reduce Gold to Powder after a certain 
— Treatiſe manner ; which being afterwards kindled, 
een, gives à prodigious Report like Thunder, 
piercing and ins through whatſoever 
ftands in its way; for which it is called Aurum 
Fulminans, or Thundring Gold. 


The Grounds of this Science go, that Salt; - 
Sulphur, and Mercury, are the Principles into 


How there is Which all things do reſolve ; and that the Ra- 
a perdurable dical and Original Moiſture, whereby the Firſt 
Nature in Principle of Salt conſiſteth, cannot be conſu- 
Plants. med by Calcination ; but the forcible Tinctures 
and Impreſſions of Things, as Colour, Taft, 

Smell, nay, and the Forms, are inviſibly kept 
in ſtore in this firm and vital Principle. To 
prove which, the Chymiſts take a Role, Gilly- 
Flower, or any kind of Plant in the Spring 
time, and beat the whole Plant, Roots, Stalks, 
Flowers, Leaves, &c. in a Mortar to 4 con- 
fuſed Maſs, then after Maceration, Fermen- 
tation, Separation, and other Workings of Art, 
there is extracted a kind of Aſhes or Salt which 
they put in 1 each er I Plant be- 
Hens, Seal ing put into à different Glaſs, and writ upon 
— omg 8 to 59550 each ſeverally, and are Sealed Herme- 
tically, that is the Mouth of the Glaſs is heat- 
ed in the Fire, and the Neck of it wrung about 
cloſe, which is called by the Chymiſts Her- 

_ mes Seal: Theſe Glaſſes any time after will 

they take, and placing a Candle or ſoft Fire 


underneath, you ſhall preſently ſee the Flow- 


. 
© 


er, Plant, & c. to riſe up by little, and in their 


ſeveral proper Forms, out of their Salt or 
Aſhes, juſt as in Spring in the Fields, (only 
much faſter) ; and then no ſooner is the Glaſs 

1: es removed 


removed from the Fire, but they return to 
their own Chaos again. And Liquors ex- 
tracted from Herbs, by a certain Diſtillation 
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will never corrupt, nor Water Seven times 


Purg d. 


In this Art Things that are ſometimes 


ſtrange, come from known Qualities in the 
Operation; as the Golden Hen of Sennertus: 


The Magnetical Unguent of Goclinus : The 


Lamp and invulnerable Knight of Burgrawius : 


The Ideal Powder of SJuercetanus: The Ful- 
minant Gold of Beguinus, and this Vegetal 


hs 


Tree of the Chymiſts, &c. 


The Tree called the Philoſophers Tree is ah Phitaſbphers 


admirable Invention, which ore may ſee with Tree. 


his Eyesto grow by little and little ; the man- 
ner of making it, for that it may be recrea- 
tive, I will here incert. Take Two Ounces 
of Aqua Fortis, and Two Drams of Quick- 


filver, and diffolve in it Half an Ounce of 
Fine Silver refined in a Cappel: Then again, 
take an Ounce of Aqua Fortis, and Two 


Drams of Quickſilver which muſt be put in 
it, and theſe Two diſſolved Things mixt to- 


Half a Pound of Water, which is to be well 


gether, then muſt be caſt into it a Vial of 


ſtopped, and then every Hour and Day may 


à Tree be ſeen to Grow and Branch. 


The Chymiſts (as ſome write) can change 


Lead and Iron into Gold, of which that f4- on of 


mous Nail, kept in the Duke of Florence his 
Repoſitory of Rarities is a pregnant Inſtance, 
which is ſo far Gold as it was dipt in a certain 


7 55 by a German Chymiſt. Tho. Tachenius 


Des Cartes ſuppoſe, that this part of Gold 
hath been Artificially joined to the Iron 
pac of the Nail by appofition without any 
"ranſtuitacion at All: Indeed it is very plea- 
Ds N n fant 


Tranſmutatt: 
etals. | 
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ſant, and full of expectation as well as profit 
when a Man ſeeth the true and perfect Tranf 
muration.of Meztals, as. of Lead and Iron in. 
to Copper; the Ore of Lead into Quickſilver 
Or Mercury, AS hath been done tO the qu: ti. 


ty of: 4000 Pound weight (asgood as any Na- 


tural Mercury could be) in Six Weeks time. For 


Tranſmutation of COLOURS ſee in the | 


Treatiſe of COLOURS and In. Arid 
for Transfuſion of a Diſtemper from a Man 


oa Dog, ſee in Phyſick, P. 530. 


Philoſophers 


Stone, its tha- 


. % * 1 


The Alchymiſts or Philoſophers Stone, 
(called alſo Man's Blood, Water of Life, Dra- 


* 


ny Appella. gon, | . Elixir, The Mercur V of the Phi- 
tc 


tions. 


loſophers, 


the Wood of Life, the Remedy a- 
1 all Sickneſſes, the Gold of the Philo- 
ſophers, the Dry Water, the Multiplying Spi- 


rnit, and Seed of Gold) hath been diſcourſed 
on by divers Ancient and Modern Writers, and 


hath moſt extraordinary and Divine Proper 


ties aſcribed to it; the Chymiſts preferring the 
dame above, all Creatures, except Angels and 


Men; and ſay, that if a Man mixed a Part 
among a Thouſand, or Ten Thouſand Parts 


of Quickſilver, Tin, Lead, Copper, or Iron, 
well prepared, they ſhall be incontinently, 
and in an inſtan 


They add moreover, that this Stone is of that 
VvVveertue, that in an inſtant it healeth all Sick- 
neſſes, prevents thoſe would come, and thoſe 
Who ſhould uſe this Gold might live many Hun- 
dred Years ; in brief, that it hath the vertue 


Tree propoſed to Adam was no other thing 


find in the Fire, blowing ſo firongly ther 


of the Tree of Life, and likewiſe, that the 


than this Philoſophers Stone; Which Stone 
ſome Alchymiſts have vigorouſly eſſayed to 


their 


converted into pure Gold. 
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their Breath hath failed them, and yet they 
OT all co Nothing. The Philoſophical 
Study of Prima Materia, vel Mercurius Philoſo- 


pborum is to be found gut by experience, for 
the Great Work of Lapis Philoſopborum by the 
Operation of the Sun in Seven Lears. The 
Practice whereof was made about 130 Years 
ſince by a German Doctor of Phyſick at Dant- 


Lick in this manner. : According to the big- 
neſs of the Body of the Sun, being 166 EGS 


bigger than the whole Globe of the Fart 
and Warter;he took 166 Vials or Glaſſes, where- 


in he did put of all the Ores of Mettals and 
Minerals, and other things which had any 
Affinity with Minerals; and ſome of; them 


Mixed, and Calcined all of them; and clo- 
ſing, or nipping up all the Glaſſes by Fire, he 
did expoſe them to the Sun in an eminent 


place for Seven Years, and found thereby (as 


it was reported) Prima Materia which was re- 
duced to 7 Glaſſes. Howſoever it was, its 
certain he grew very Rich and bought above 
 100Houſes in that City before he dyed. Which 


was an occaſion, that a Friend of Malynec, 
(Author of Ler Mercatoria) did likewiſe place 


not far from London, 5 Glaſſes with calcined 
| Mettals | and Minerals upon 4 Houſe Top 


againſt the Back of a Chimney where the 


_ Repercuffion of the Sun did work upon them, 
which was admirable to - behold from Six 
Months to Six Months, not only by the Sab 
limation of COLOURS, very Variable aid 
Ccoleſtial, but alſo of the rare Alteration of 
the Stuff, being ſometimes Liquid, another 
'time dry, or part of it moiſt, aſcending, and 


deſcending, very ſtrange to behold, as Ma- 


| tes, P. 179. ſaith, he ſaw. himſelf divers 
times from Year to Lear. Some had been 


Nn 2 thers 
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2, 3, 4; F, and One almoſt Seven Years; 


the Colour whereof had been Yellow, then 
White in the Superficies, then as black as 
Pitch, afterwards dark Red, with Stars of Gold 
In the Upper Part of the Glaſs, and at laſt of 
the Colour of Oranges or Lemmons. He 


was confident that there was the Elixir, yet 
howbeit very doubtful that he ſhould never en- 
joy the ſame : and it came ſo to paſs ; for af- 


ter along Sickneſs he Dyed of a Burning Ague, 
and a Gentleman gave a Sum of Money to 
nis Wife for that Glaſs. In this Glaſs he ſhew'd 
the working of this Quinteſſence, according 
to the deſcription of Ripley 5 who, he was aſſu- 
red had the Lapis; and fo had Fryar Bacon, 
and Norton of Briſtol. Kelley had by his Say- 
ing ſome little part to make Projection, but 


it was not of his own. making. The Charge 


to make it was little or nothing to ſpeak of, 


and might be done in 7 Months if a Man 
did begin it on the right day. The Twelve 


Operations of Ripley he declared were but 6 
and then it reſteth. Calcination, Diſſolution, 


and Separation are but one; and ſo is Con- 
junction and Putrefaction, likewiſe Cibation 


and Fermentation, then followeth Congela- 
tion, and at laſt Multiplication and Projecti- 


on, which are alſo but one: See the Terms 


of Art of this Science at the end of this 


Treatiſe. Of the Stuff put into the Glaſſes 
aforeſaid, ſome was the Calcin'd Ore of Silver 


and Gold, in ſome other Mercury calcin'd, 


and Sulphur in ſome other, Arſenick for the 


Air, Sulphur for the Fire, Mercury for the 


Water, and Sea-Coal for the Earth, were put 


all together as the Four Elements, in ſome 


other Glaſs was Vitriol and Ointment. But 
enough of this, which like the Earth of Tybia 
mo every 


Ce 
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every Year-produceth 2 New Monſter ; the 
Vanity of which Science, and the Attempts 


thereof made, appear the more, in that of late 


Years, in our time, the Kings of Pruſſia and 
France have been both highly deceived, and 


diſappointed in their Expectations by noted 
Pretenders to this Art. 


Buy the Epithets or Names given, as before 


named, to this Stone, you may find they affect 


ſtrange myſterious Words of Art; nor are they 
wanting of many other intricate Terms for 
things comprehended in this Science; as who 


has recourſe to thęir Books will plainly per- 
ceive, when he comes to read of the Green 
Lion, the Fugitive Heart, the Volant Eagle, 
the Dragon devouring his Tail, the Swelled 
Toad, the Crow's Head ; of that which is 


blacker than Black, of Mercury's Seal, of the 


Dirt of Fooliſhneſs, and uſing the perfect Bo- 


dy of the Sun, and ſuch-like Terms they pra- 

Rice, laying the ſevere Curſe of God on thoſe 
ſhall diſcover the Myſteries of their Art in any 
other plainer Words, which indeed we ſhall 
omit to ſpeak more of, not for fear of their 
Curſe, but Unwillingneſs that any Perſon 
| ſhould take occaſion to practice or ſtudy fo 
Improvident an Art, where the Labour is pain- 


ful, the Charge and Expectation very great, 


and jn the end ruinous; Unleſs ſome ſmall 
Aſſiſtants in Phyſick, in which Practice the 
Alchymiſts can never be perſuaded to uſe any 


thing but their own Remedies, whereof theſe 
enſuing are the moſt confiderable. 3 


I. Aurum Fulminans, mentioned before, is a chymicalPre- 
Parations. 


good Sudorifick, and may be taken in the Mea- 
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ſles from Two Grains to Six, in any conve- For Meafles. 


nient EleQuary. It ſtops Vomiting, and is a Vomiting. 
35 N n 3 - © hindrance . 
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hindrance to che Activity of erke or 


Quickſil rer. 
50 y ky Sal 2 18 5 very great dryer. 


Dropſie, and, 


Head- Ach. dent C ait che Drophe, and the Fed Net, 
of what ſort ſoever. It m pd be taken from 
Two Grains to Six in any Specitick, Water. 

b This i is alſo a moderate Purger def the Belly. 
Dyſentery, 4. Sal Saturni, taken inwardly. from Two 
La; Grains to Four in Plantain Water 15 EDO for 


Piles, 


_ Squindey: 
Vicers. | 

| ers. 
Putrefaction. 


mour called e It may be taken 

from Eight to Sixteen Props, in any-conve- 

nient Liquor for Twelve or Foutt en Days 
1 

Scabs, Itch. 


Drachm of i it be mixed with Four Ounces of 
Water, It is a great deſtroyer of Salts and 
Acids, Two general Cauſes of moſt Diſtem- 
pers. 

Quartan- 
Agues. moſt melancholly Diſtempers, as. likewiſe 
- Quartan Agues. It may be taken from Ten 


to Twenty Grains 1 in Pills or any proper Li- 


on JuOT. 
ObſtuAions. 


ſtructions. It is to be taken from Two Grains 
to Two Scruples in Pills. 


10. Crocus Martis aſtringens is of par ticular 


a for Flux and! Pes . 


11. Sub- 


* Oleum Saturn, ce 100 a Wem up 


— © Ferrit hee _Saturni, reſiteth putre- 
Melancholy. faction powerfully: It is beneficiaF to the Hu- 


+ _Magifterium Biſnuth, ſofteneth ehh. Sbin, 
and is good againſt Scabs and Itch, if a 


8. Mars Diaphor&ticus cures effeQually the 


9. Crocus aper iti vu tt, has a peculiar 1 vir- 
au againſt all Diſtempers occaſioned by Ob- 


Jr 


997 iſtem 


i filver. 


8 into Aſhes, Vide The Treatiſe of Metals. 
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11. Sublinatum Dulce, or 4 uila Alba, is ve- Venereal Di- 
| ry it againſt all Venereal 5 | 


iſtempers, and Wels 

is 2 great deſtroyer of Worms. £2 is a mild 

Purger and trra ay be taken in Pills from Six 

Grains to Thirty, 

Y 12. Præcip itatum rubrum, | Bet Wounds, 

and rakes 4% ſuperfluous or proud Fleſh. Proud Fleſh. 
35. * Anti moni, 5 a very firong Vo- A Vomitory: 
itor 

m . . imhν Diapboreticum 5 powerfully Poyſon, 

reli Poyſon, and is good againlt a all contagi- 


1 f. Sulpbaf Aptimonij, is ptevalent againſt Conragions 
tte Ditempert of the Breaſt, if Six Grains of 
. be 71 in any Prop, Liquor. CER 


7.7 


oils The Terms of are 
i din we i 


ry, a are many; z. Abe wy where 


Jad e 10 "the Practickł Pan are theſe 


following. 


A MALGAMATION, with & s Calc. 


ning, of Corroding Metals with Quick- 
CALCINATION, is a reducing any thing 
COAGULAT TION, is a reducing of any 


Liquid Zeh o 2 thicker ſubſtance; by eva- 


porating th th tintidity Or Moiſture. 
DIGESTTF HD 18 n of a Crude 
e and gentle Hebt. 


Thing by an e 55 
FI TRAT TION, is the ſeparating of any | 


Liquid Matter from its Feeces, as Water from 


Ashes, thro' a Paper or Flannel Bag, which 


laſt is called Hippocrates's Sleeve. 


FIXATION, Is the 8 any Vola- 
tile Spiritual Body endure the Fire. 
N04 -:: FUMI- 
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FUMIGATION, is the calcining of Bo⸗ 
dies by the ſame Spirit. 

INSOLATION, is the digeſting of Things 
in the Sun. 

' MENSTRUUM, is any Liquor that ſerves 


for the Extracting the Eſſence of any thing. 


REVERBERATION, is the reducing of 


| the Bodies of Metals, Cc. into 2 Calx (like 
unto Aſhes) by 2 reftecting Flame in a Fur- 


nac. 
SUBLIMATION, is the raiſing. of any 


matter to the Upper Part of the Veſſel, by 


way of ſubtle Powders, as Antimony, Salt. 
peter, c. 
VOLATILE, is that which flyeth the Fire. 
TRANSMUTATION, is the changing of 


a Thing in Subſtance, Colour, and Quality. 


Amongſt the moſt Eminent Alchymiſts is 


Theoplraftus, Paracelſus the Switzer, whoſe 
Works thoſe (that deſire it) may read 
among other 


AUTHORS, 


Beguinus. 33 Ch ineo Gti. 
Helmontius, - Lighe of Alchimy. 
_ Crollius's Royal Chy- | See Lord Noiies Poli- 


miſtry. |  fick and Military | 


Boyl of ChymicalPrin- |. ' Diſcourſes. 


ciples. | | mir Boyle 's Scex ical 
Thibault's Chymiſtry. 'Chymilt. | 0 


TucheniHppocrtesChy- | | Lemery's Ghymiſtry. 


mions. 2 2 5 Milſas Chymiſtry. 


For Tamas of Art ſee more in Woodells 
Chyrargion Mate, WS 


conduces thereto. 


* 553 
Of COOKERY and DYET, 
Aru Cookery is an Art belonging 
I chiefly to thoſe employed in the Kitchen, 


yet have many, not only Temperate, but No- 
ble Perſons been induced to write thereof; of 


| which, among the Greeks, were Pantaleon, Mi- 


thecus, Epiricus, Zopon, Egeſippus, Paranius, Epe- 

netus, Heraclidgs, Syracuſanus, and many others; 

as alſo among the Romans, Cato, Varo, Columella, 

Apicus, &c. Indeed the Aſiaticłs did exceed in 
Luxurious Feeding, and therefore they were 
denominated Gluttons, which we call Aſotæ; 

of whom ſee more at the End of this Treatiſe. 

To treat much thereof is not my preſent De- 

ſign, as well for that there are many Books ex- How the 
tant relating to Cookery, as. becauſe few (tho _ "= 
| nen, g is 
perhaps good Admirers of the Art of Prepara- ſpoiled by 
tion) care to be troubled with the Afflictions Luxurious 
of Fire, and the Loſs of that Appetite (which Feeding, ſee 
Heat occaſions) ny were preparing to ſatiſ- the Account 


fy; therefore I ſhall chiefly inſert what part 2 * 


of our Food and Dyet is moſt agreeable to Treatiſe of 


Health, and what way of Preparation moſtly Meolind, P. 
VV. oO on AW > 


To Boyl a Leg of Veal and Bacon. : 
Lard your Leg of Veal with Bacon all over, 
with a little Lemon-Peel amongſt it, then 
boyl it with a piece of Middle Bacon; when 
the Bacon is boyled, let it be cut in Slices, Sea- 
lon it with Pepper and Dried Sage mixt toge- 
ther ; Diſh up your Veal with Bacon round a- 
bout it. Let it be ſent up with Saucers of 


| Green Sauce, and ſtrew over it Parſley and 


Barberries. | 
| Galen 


Of Bacon, 


Of Sage. 


all other Salt 
People Astot 


the fine ib | good 2 NNN ee np 210 
dryeth H 25 ; 40d aeg with Meats, or in 


i: and ſet on 4 Heap 0 
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Galen is of Opinion, that Veal of ſix or eight 


Weeks old is wholſomer,thap Mutton, for that 
Tui very much. 


it is ſoon digeſted, and does 


Mat ,noutt fein 
being Groſs, engendietii III 
choly, a1 is ie deer wiſe fe tc 


Bela i is 2030 whotſome but eaten alotis, k 
not ver for that ks Hot and” 
And this ray, Junge the; Ne arks TED 


WAX. 


914 


Diſh. TOI 
1 9 4 \ t1 ' of „ 
Nen „om erna. IN 


br 75 Stew Fe , NH GE 


17 you hve much lad, 200 0 4 „ 
any e ed, Meats; 18 ay Stew a Diſh 
= thus.” hen it is. cet t 9 our Pye, 
Pot or Rach ut it 988 I. Stewin Dil, 
7 4 little Eh 


ret Wine, 4 Sptig & or tw of Roſemary, ry; ball 
2 Dozen Cloves A Nictte' Grared Sugar or 
and Vineg ar, f. 10 let it 25 5 ys Gs tor 
S og Grabs on Nutmeg, and i 1 may be iſhed or 


Ot Veniſon, | 


x 


"Seal. 20 we eaten, patch” not; {or 


but he who addicts himſelf much thereto, \ wil Or 
find it ingendreth Melancholy Blood, 25 0 wir- ine 
7 A 5 Alaman. V wy 
; 7 make an Epg- Dee. e 59 are 


Take the Volks of two Dozen of Fees hal pu 
boiled, ſhred them, take the ſame quantity ol 9 
Beef. Suet, half a Pound of Pippins, a Pound 0 
of Currants well Waſhed and Dry'd, half ah Ca 

5 Pound the 


nd 
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pound of Sugar, a Perinyworth of beaten 
spice, a few Carraway-Seeds, a little Candy'd 
Grange. Peel mred, a Rttſe Verjuice and Role- 
Water, fil the Coffin, and let it bake with 
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Avictn faith the Eggs of Henns, Patridges Of Eggs. 


and Pheafiints, are the beſt for Preſervarion of 


Health. Hen's Eggs Poached are of good Poached. | 


ald they engender good Blood for the Heart, 


but the Volk is beſt. Roaſted Eggs are good Roaſted, 


for the Lungs and Breaſt, and mollify the 


Belly. Hard Eggs deſcend flowly, and nou- Boyled hard 
riſh' but grofly. Fryed Eggs are unwholſome, nd Fryed. 


engendring moſt Ill Humours, and hurting 


the Stomach. The Volk is temperatively hot, 


the White cold, clammy; and more hard of 
Digeftion; and Note, the Eggs of Ducks, 


Geeſe, Gr. are very unwholſome, according to 


? vE8 WY Hs 3 Ant 
the Opinion of Avicen and Others. 


＋. K. 7 R * y r 4 N = TO We 
Take a Rump of Beef, or ſome of a Brisket 


or Buttgck, cut it to Pieces: A Loin of Mut- 


ton wich the Fat taken off, and a fleſhy Piece 


of a Leg of Veal, or a Knuckle, a piece of 


Enterlarded Bacon, three or four Onions, or 
ſome Garlick, and if you will a Capon or two, 
or elſe ſome large Tame Pigeons Firſt put 
into the Water the Beef and Bacon, after a 
while the Mutton, Veal and Onions, but not 


the Capons or Pigeons, only ſo long till they 
are enough boyled. If you have Garavanza's, 


put them in at the firſt, after they have been 
ſoaked with Aſhes all Night in heat, Waſh 
them well in warm Water; or if you have 
Cabbage, Roots, Leeks, or whole Onions, put 
them in time enough to be ſufficiently boyled. 

Hs ry . ; You 
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fi 
Pye-Cruſt, it muſt Boyl in all five 


or fix Hours gently, like Stewing : After it is 


well boyled a quarter of an Hour, before yoy 
intend to Eat it, take out a Porringer full of 


| Broth, and put to it ſome Pepper, and five or 


ſix Cloves, and a Nutmeg and fome Saffron, 


and mingle them well in it, then put that into 
the Pot, and let it Boyl, or Stew with the reſt 


a while, put in a Bundle of Sweet Herbs, Salt 


Of Beef 


muſt be put to it after it is ſcumm' d. 


Beef nouriſheth much in thoſe Bodies that 


are well tempered and in health, but is too groſs 
2 Food for ſick or weak Stomachs, nouriſhing 


Ok Mutton. 


Of Onions. 


they are Subtile, Piercing and Scowring, open 
Strongly, and are hot in the Third Degree, 


Of Garlick. 


Melancholy Diſeaſes, and, according to Avi- 


cen, the Quartan Fever; He alſo adds, that the 
Fleſh of Cows engenders Leproſies. As to 


Mutton, Rafis and Averroes praiſe it next to the 


Fleſh of a young Kid, with whom agree ma- 


ny of the Phyſicians, except Galen, who ſays, 


It is not Ill for young People, but very un- 


wholſome for ancient Folks. Of Veal, as alſo 


Bacon, we have ſpoke before. Of Onions 


Serapion faith, If one Eat thereof, and Drink 
corrupt Water after, it ſhall not hurt him, for 


as ſaith Avices. They are very wholſome for 


them that go out into g Cold Air, or come out 


of it home. The ſame is ſaid of Garlick; and 


that if Garlick be ſteep d, and drank with Wine, 


it is good againſt the Sting of Venomous Worms, 
and the Biting of Serpents, as Avicen ſaith he 


has proved. Alſo an Onion is good againſt the 


Bite of a Mad Dog if you rub the place there- 
with. To Eat them Raw, they will nouriſh 


but little, and engender ſharp pricking Blood; 


but Boy led, they cauſe good Digeſtion, and 
3 moderate 


rſt put in ſome Crufts of Bread, 


| hot. 
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moderate the Coldneſs of Meats ; yet Chole- 


rick People ought to abſtain from them, but 
Phlegmatick Perſons will find benefit by them. 

Onions ſod and bruiſed will make Hair grow 

again , if the place be rubbed therewith ; 

and mingled with Honey, deſtroy Warts. 
As to Leeks, they are Hot and Dry, hurt the Of Leeks. 
Eyes, engender black Blood, harm the Teeth 


and Gums, and occaſion terrible Dreams, and 


Cholerick and. Melancholy Perſons muſt not 

uſe to eat them, eſpecially Raw. Capon is Of Capons. 
reckoned amongſt the moſt wholſome Fleſh, 

and very proper to Digeſtion. | 


JT0 make a Pig-Pye. 
Flea the Pig, and cut it into pieces, and ſea- 
ſon it with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, and large 
Mace; lay into the Coffin good ſtore of Rai- | 
ſins of the Sun and Currants, and fill it up 
with ſweet Butter, ſo cloſe it and let it be eat 


Pig, is good and wholſome if it be Eaten Of pig. 
with Wine, and will ſoon be fat, eſpecially i 
they be fed with Pears. Fs 


To make a Pork-Pye. 

Boyl your Leg of Pork, Seaſon it with Nut- 
meg, Pepper and Salt, and Bake it five Hours 
in a round Pye, | 

Pork bears ſo great a Likeneſs to Man's Fleſh, Of Pork. 
that many have eaten thereof inſtead of Pork; 
nor was 1t diſcovered till a Man's Finger was 
eſpied among the ſame, as Avicen and Awverroes 
write. Pork nouriſheth very much, engen- 


dring a ſtedfaſt Nouriſhment and better Blood 


than other Meats, provided it be a Year or 
two old, and is beſt to be eat in Winter, and 
by thoſe who Labour much. Becauſe ns 
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Fleſh is inclined to Humidity, it is moſt whot. 


ſome to Eat it Roaſted.” Here note, that Hog. 

Tripes are better than thoſe of any other 

Beaſts. E "= AY Brie 4 Fr i107: 
27 +: T6 Soc Kal, eg 
Souce an Eel with a handful-of Salt, ſpli 


it down the Back, take out the Chine-Bone, 
Seaſon the Eel with Nutmeg, Pepper, Salt, 


E 


and Sweet Herbs mind; then lay à Pack 
thread at each End, and the Middle rowl up 
like 2 Collar of Brawn ; then boyl it in Water, 
Salt and Vinegar, add a Blade or two of Mace, 


and half a ſlice of Lemon, boyl it half an 


Hour, keep it in the fame Liquor two or three 


Days, then cut it out in round Pieces, and lay 

ſix or ſeven in a Diſh with Parſley and Barber. 
ries, and let it be ſerved with Vinegar in Sau- 
<a wer , owl So te he 


Eels being clammy and ſlimy, is ſaid by ſome 


to be unwholſome and prejudicial to the Voice; 
but it being a Fiſh of ſoft Subſtance, we ought 
to chuſe the largeſt of them, thoſe being the 


firmeſt and beſt. This Fiſh accompanying 
with other Creatures of its own Likeneſs, as 
Water-Snakes, &c. ſometimes grow Venomous; 
wherefore we ought to abſtain from their Heads 
and Tails, and to take away their Clamminels, 


tis good to Suffocate them in Wine, putting 
them in alive, and let em lye therein till they 


are dead. Note, Tis good to eat Nuts after 
Fiſh, to prevent thereby their engendring of 


Flegm, for Nuts are great Dryers. And here 
IJ will proceed to ſpeak as to other Fiſh, of 
which Note theſe following are wholſome to 
the Bodily Health of Man, according to the 
Opinion of Phyſicians. e 


1. Pyke: 
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nol- ll 1. Pyke. 2. Perch. z. Sole. 4. Whiting. What Fiſh 
og. 5. Tench. 6. Plaiſe. 7. Carpe, the Slimi- wholſome, 
her neſs whereof may be taken away in the fame 

manner as the Eels, viz. being Sod in Wine. 

8. Rochet. 9. Trout. 10. Lobſter, &c. Py- 

„ ch4goras forbad Fiſh to be Eaten, as being too 
plit BY Luxurious, and the People of the Iſle of Rhodes 
ne, uſed to call thoſe Clowns that Eat on Fleſh. 
alt Vet note, the Nonriſhment-of -Fiſh is not ſo 
ck. good as that of Fleſh ;* but of Fiſh, the Sea- 
up Fiſh are eſteemed of greateſt Nouriſhment, tho 
ter, the Freſnh· water Fiſſ tte better for Sick Perſons. 
ce, Thofe Fiſh with Finns and Skales, and do 
an (wim ſwifteſt in the Water, are the beſt, for 
re their Subſtanee is more pure. We ought to chuſe 
lay ſuch as are not bred in Lakes, Ponds, or other 
er: Filthy places; as Waters, wherein groweth III 
ul Weeds: And of Sea-Fiſh, we ſhould chuſe 
choſe that ſwim deepeſt with the Sea. As for What Fiſh 
ml Herrings, Salmon, Turbet and Mackerel, they *2wholſome, 
< are Fiſh hard of Digeſtion, and full of Super- 
an fluities; yet their Groſsneſs and Coldneſs may 
h' be remedied by Sauces. We ſhould not eat 
ng Fiſh and Fleſh at one Meal, nor Fiſh and White 
a Meats; and drinking Wine with Fiſh, hardens 

tt, and makes it longer in its Diſſolution in the 
Sm” 72109551 07ml et 
Having fpoke of Groſs Meats, and of Fiſh, 
we will now proceed to Fowl; of which, take 
this following Direction. = 


N Hen. 5 
Let the Sauce be a little White-wine and 
Gravy, Half a Dozen of the Volks of hard 
Eggs minced, boyled up with an Onion ; add 
to it grated Nutmeg ; thicken it up with the 
8 Yolk of an Egg or two, with à Ladle full of 
drawn Butter, When the Hens are Diſhed up, 

pour 
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pour over the Sauce, ſtrew on the Yolks of 
Eggs minced, and it may be garniſhed with 
LESION: 1 is; e Wear e 

Hay, Avenzoarte, and others ſay, that all 

8 Wild-fowol are beſt to eat; and. that the beſt 
Of Hens. Fleſh of Poultry is a Hen that never laid, 
Cocks. and of 2a Cock that never trod Hen, for they 

©  _ ſoon convert into Blood, and the Fleſh of 
Tomy Pul- young Pullets cleareth the Voice, and createth 
2 or encreaſeth Seed. A Turtle nouriſhes well, 


5 bo 


„ 
e and engenders good Blood, but not ſo much 
Pigeons, 25 the Partridge. Old Pigeons being ſuper- 


fluouſly hot, are difficult of Digeſtion ; but 
young ones, when they be juſt ready to fly, 
be of light Digeſtion, and more wholſome. 
The wholſomeſt way is to eat them baked 
with Sowre Grapes, whereby their Heat is al- 
Starling. lay d. A Starling is lightet Meat than any 
Quail. other Fowl. Quails are thought by ſome to 
Create good Blood, but they are apt to en- 
gender Humours that cauſe the Cramp : For 

which Reaſon the French eat them with ſoft 

Pheaſant. Cheeſe. A Pheaſant is very wholſome both 
for Health and Strength. Nor is the Fleſh of 
| Woodcock. a Woodcock leſs wholſome. A Robin Red- 


| Geeſe, Pea. Geeſe, Peacocks, Mallards, Sparrows, and all 
cocks, Cc. Fowls with long Necks, long Bills, and that 


_ ſome. 


111 Nouriſhment. As Fiſh that ſwim faſt in 
the Water are beſt, ſo Fowls and Birds that are 
ſwift in Flight are eſteemed moſt Nutrifying. 


To ftew Wild Ducks. | £ 
Firſt half roaſt them, then take them off, 
and put them in a ſhallow broad Pan, that 
will. contain them, with a Pint of 127700 
| Wine, 


| Ruddock. breaſt, or Ruddock, nouriſheth well; but the 
beſt Seaſon to Eat them is at Alhallow-Tide. 


unwhol live on the Water, are hard to Digeſt, and of 
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Wine, and a Pint of ſtrong Broath, a Dozen 

of Onions cut in halves, a Faggot or Two of 

Sweet Herbs, with a little whole Pepper and 

ſome Slices of Bacon, cover your Pan, and 

let them ſtove up, add Gravy to part of the 

Liquor, at leaſt ſo much as will ferve to diſh 

chem. Garniſh them with Bacon and Oni- 

ons if you pleaſe, 5 3 

Ducks are a courſe and groſs Meat, and Ducks, _ 

without they be dreſſed after ſuch a manner _ > cape 4 

as here inſerted, are of very ill nouriſhment of the 4 

and hard of Digeſtion. 33 Beaoura, or mat- 

ter where with Swallows build their Neſts, in Couchin China, whiclt 

ſteeped in Water ſerves for Sauce to all Meatts. 
The Cappadoci ans will eat Snakes. Tartars Eat Horſe-Fleſh, Ant hro⸗ 


pophagi of Africa, Man's Fleſh, G. 


: Jo roaf Rabbit with Oyſters. a” 
Waſh the Rabbit and dry it well, then take 
half a. point of Oyſters, waſh them and wipe 


them clean one by one and put them into the 
Rabbits Belly, a Couple of Onions ſhred, 


whole Pepper, large Mace, Two or Three 
Sprigs of Thyme, ſow up the Belly, and for 
the Diſh Sauce, Liver and Parſley as uſual, 


be » 


with a hard Egg ſhredded together and ſome 
- Putter bear rick. ll Io EY 

RABBT TS, as alſo Hares, engender Melan- Rabbits; 

cholly Blood, eſpecially the Hare, whoſe Fleſh, Hares. 


{aith Iſaac, ſhould be uſed as a Medicine not 
as Meat, yet if they be Eat, the moſt whele- 
ſome are thoſe that are Young and very Fat, 
which is ſome Temperament to their Drynels. 
gs Ts make clouted Cream. „ 
Is only to ſet New Milk on the Fire from 


Morning till Evening, but never let it Boil; 


and this has ſometimes the Name of the Lady 
Young's clouted Cream. 1 
5 I MILE 
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MILK lightly corrupteth and turneth into 
Pune, or Sharpneſs, eſpecially in the Sto- 
machs of thoſe troubled with Putrified Fevers. 
It is hurtful for Thirſty and Phlegmatick Per- 


ſons, as alſo for thoſe bubled with the Head- 


Ach. Yet is it good for thoſe in a Conſum- 
ption, or are troubled with the Phtyſick, and 
ſtrives againſt venomous Humours. It moi- 
ſtens and alleviates Griefs of the Breaſt, and 


, 3s good againſt pricking Humours in the En- 


Goats Milk. 


trails ; it alſo beautifies the Skin. Goats Milk 


Camels Milk. is to be prefer d before Camels Milk, which is 


Cows Milk. 
Sheeps Mi il 


Aﬀes Milk. 


Of Herbs. 
Fennell, 


1 
ant. 


Watriſh, and makes a Man to Lask; and alſo 
before. Cows Milk, and Sheeps Milk, which 


— by reaſon of their Fatneſs ſtop 10 Veins, and 


are more hard of Digeſtion. Ehe Milk of an 
Fogh is ſubtle and thin like that of Camels, and 

not good for Nureiment tho proper, for 
| ſome Wes d Perſons. 


"4 make a Sallad f Femell. 


Cut your Fennel while it is young, and 
a Four Fingers high, tye it up in Bunches 
like Aſparagus, gather enough for your Sallad, 
and put it in when the Water is boiling hot, 
boil it ſoft, drain it, and diſh it up? with But- 
ter as the green Peale. 

OF HERBS, Fennell:digeſts ſlowly, but is 
good to expel the unwholeſomeneſs of othef 
Meats. Mint, as well as Wormwood, killeth 
Worms. Of Sage we have ſpoke before. Wa- 


wy ate ercreaſes, ter-creaſes are Hot and Dry, and comfort the 


? TANZEY, | 


Wie, 
4 frles, 


 Sinews. Tanzy purges Phlegm, and clears 
from Worms. Rue is hot and dry and dimi- 
niſheth Seed in Men. Nettles cauſe a Sick 
Body to ſleep, and are good in the Spring in 
Portage ; and they allo: * Vomiting and 

Cough 85 
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Coughs, as likwiſe the Cholick. Hyſop Hyſop. 
purgeth the Breaſt of Phlegm. Charvyl is Charvyl. 
ood againſt Vomit and Lask, and provokes  _ 
rine. Enalacampana comforteth the Hear , Enalacampana. 
and is good againſt Ill. Humours of the Sto- 5 
mach. Hyllwort melts and diſſolves Phlegm. Hyllwort. 
See more in the Treatiſe of Agriculture. . 
OF FRUITS. Apples engender Ventoſi. Spnltets 
ties, and are very unwholeſome for ſickly Per- N 
ſons. Cherries purge the Stomach, and en- 
gender good Blood, and the Kernel within 
the Stone (by eating) breaks the Stone in the 
Reins or Bladder. But ſmall ftarv'd Cherries 
are unwholſome for they corrupt and breed 
Vermine. Figgs engender ſuch corruption of Figgs. | 
Humour, that much eating thereof makes the © 
Body breed Lice. Medlars make People Cor Medlars. 
ſtive. Grapes nouriſh much; but if taken Grapes, 
into an 1! Stomach corrupt the Meat and 
themſelves. Nuts when they are dry engen- Nutts. 


Cherries. 


der Choler and Head-Ach, hurt the Eyes, and 
_ cauſe Stoppage of Breath, but if New they 
are more wholſome. Pears are Watriſh, breed pears. 


I! Humours and Chollick, yet fatten very 
much, as by Hogs feeding thereon will ſoon = 
be perceived. Prunes cool the Body, ang Prunes. 


make it Laxative « The Beſt, arg thoſe that 
have little Subſtance about the Stone, and are 
Tart in Taſte. Peaches are cold, and there- Peach; 


fore ought not to be cat, without drinking 


Wine to correct their great Coldneſs, and. 


Watriſh Humidity. Quince-Marmelet, Cheſ- 
nuts, Almonds, all clog the Stomach, and 


Sweetmeats, Cuſtards, Cheeſcakes, Creams, 
and Jellies at the concluſion of Dinner wea- 


ken and in time deſtroy Digeſtion. Whey, 
clear Water, or Wine and Water, are the beſt 


Perfecters of Digeſtion. e 
gd: Oo32 Ang 


— —_ —— — 
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15 And thus having treated briefly of Fleſh, 
9 IM Fiſh, | Fowl, Milk, Herbs, and Fruits, the 


proper parts of Man' $ Diet, I ſhall next pro- 
ceed to ſome Rules neceſſary to be obſerved 


r For preſerving Bodily Health. 

Heal. rx. To avoid great Care and Thought, which 
latter dryeth up Man's Body, troubles the i 
| Reaſon, marrs the Memory, and is good for C 

none, except fat Perſons to moderate the heat | © 
_ of their Spirits. Cc 
5 21. To avoid Angerwhich heatsand inflame | _ 
of 1 Clime- the Heart. Anger being only good for ſuch, | D 


ing Fi who by Sickneſs or Poyſon are cold, chat 10 


2. p. 132. their Natural Heat may be ſtirred up. D 
. 3. To Eat moderately and Drink ſoberly, | D 


3 for exceſs in either infeebles the Stomach, I F 
| po diſeaſes the Body with Gouts, Palſies, and my L 
EE. . Humours, and creates great ſlothfulneſs : and L. 
Note, New Beer is very offenſive to Digeſtion. N 
4. To make light Suppers, and walk after- R 
_ wards, that what is eaten may deſcend. 8 
g. To avoid Sleep juſt after Eating, which 

. cauſes divers Infirmities. 


6. Never to hold our Water, ſince the þ 

| Dregs and Superfluities are thereby kept in l 
in holding it, and will not after be avoided 0 
without Pain, nay ſometimes danger of Death, 1 
as ſaith Avicen. 7 
J. Never to waſh (after Eating) with hot || ? 
Water, which wall engender Worms in the f 
Belly. 5 
: "Theſe are the chief, bas thoſe who deſire ! 
to read more may have recourſe to the | « 
Regiment of Health, and the Books of the t 
Phyſicians, N 


Before Yproceed to the Auchors for Cookery, 
i may not be 1 improper to add the 


Vim 
1 


Border a Paſty. 


Buſtard. 


Mince that Plover. 


Sauce a Capon, Tench, 


— 
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| erms of Carving Fow! and Fi fb. 
{Side at Haddock. 


Allay a Pheaſant. 
Barb a Lobſter. 


Break a Deer, Sauce, 
or Teal. 

Chine a Salmon. 
Culpon a Trout. 
Cut up a Turky or 


Diſmember that He- 
ron. 

Diſplay that Crane. 
Pisbgure that Peacock. 
Fin that Chevin. 
Leach that Brawn. 
Lift that Swan. 


Rear that Gooſe. 


and 2 - 


Terms ofCar- 
8 


Splay that Breame. 
Splat that Pike. 
55 aul that Hen. 
String that Lamprey.. 


Tire an Egg. 


Tranch that Sturgeon. 

Tame a Crab. % 

Thigh 2 Pidgeon, 
Woodcock; and all 


{manner of ſmall Birds. 
Tranſon that Eel. 


Truſs that Chicken. I 
Tusk a Barbell. | 


Uabrace a Mallard. 
| Undertench a Porpaiſe. 
Unjoint a Bittern. 


Unlace a Coney. 
Untach that Curlew, 


Place or Flounder. 1 
The 


and Brew. 


| : great Feaſt made by George Newill, Archbiſhop of | 
Ar chbiſhop of NT ork, and Lord High 'S whancel- Tork's Feall in 


lor of England, As. 1468. is among the Re- Tepe Ed + 


cords of the Tower, where were 300 


oar- 


ters of Wheat, as many Tuns of Ale, ro 


Tun of Wine, 104 Oxen, 6 Wild Bulls, xooo 


Muttons, 608 Veals and Porks, 400 Swine, 


3000 Geeſe, 1oO00 Capons, 3000 Pigs, 400 
Plovers, beſides Quails, Rees, Peacocks, Mal- 


lards, Teals, Cranes, Kids, and above 20 


other ſeveral ſorts of Things, each in propor- 


tionable Numbers to what is above, was ſure a 


England. 


Feaſt excelling all that was ever known in 


When Alexander Fe Great marryed N at 


Sue 


come every | IR 
Spring to de- Luxury knows no Bounds,in Gluttony, they 


feed ſitting 


566 f Coafery and Dyet. 
Suſa in Perſia, he made a Feaſt for 9000 Gueſts 
and gave to each a Cup of Gold. 5 

* Vitellius Emperor of Rome uſed to Feaſt Four 
times a Day, and ſpent 10009 Crowns in each 
Meal. And at the Adventitious Supper of this 
Vitelliuss coming to Rome, were provided 2000 
ſeveral Diſhes of the choiceſt Foreign Fiſh, 
and ooo ſtrange Fowl fetched from the Straits 
of Gibralter, by Galleys ſent on purpoſe to 
tranſport them to Rome. This Vitellius had a 
Target of Minerva, a Platter wherein he had 
| blended together the Livers of Guilt-heads, 
. the Brains of Pheaſants and Peacocks; the 
* TheEngliſh Tongues of Phenicopters, a fine Water-Fowl; 
8 the ſmall Guts of Sea Lampreys, Cc. and for 
— — the making of this Charger, there was a large 

5 7 Furnace built purpoſely in a great Field. 


Meal; 


 wour the Bees. will, as ſaith Cauſin, in his H. Court, have Pea- 
 Note;TheTurks cocks from Samos, the Phrygian Turkey, Cranes 
like Taylors, from Melos, Ambracian Kids, the Tartaſian 
The Jews Iye Mullet , Trouts from Peſſinuntium, Tarenting 
 downonCou- Oyſters, Crabs from Chios, Tatian Nuts, Eg) p- 


ches made on ian Dates, therian Cheſnuts, &. 
urpoſe ; and Ts 


the Old Romans lying on Beds, leaning on their Left Elbow with their 


| Upper Part raiſed up. There were 2 or 3 on every Bed, the one at the 


Upper End, the next had his Head leaning on the other'sBreaſt,ſo was it 
of the 3d. And thus is it to be underſtood, that St, John leaned on 
our Saviour's Boſom at his laſt Supper. be 11 


The Old Romans loved the Dugs of Swine. 
Heliogabalus prefer d the Combs of Cocks. In 
the Days of Mzcenas no Fleſh was efteem'd 

equal to that of Young AS, 
Albertus loved the Fleſh of young Hawks. 
Galen the Fleſh of Foxes. Hippocrates ranketh 
the Fleſh of Whelps with that of Birds. The 


Tartars love Horſe-Fleſn. The Cappadocians 


| Snakes, (which was only allowed to the bet- 
ter ſort of People.) The Cannibals of Africa 
Man's Fleſh, Cc. EN The 


AriFtotle and | 


s 


wy Os OU-Hno w 7 


Wa 


5 
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The Old Britains would not taſte 2 Gooſe: 
The Fews will not Eat Swines Fleſh, nor any 
Meat with the Blood in it.. The Old Syrians 
reſtrained Fiſh and Pidgeons, The. Theſſalonians. 
Storks, becauſe they 9 9 8 0 their Serpents. 
The Old Egyptians, Dogs, Eels, and n 
diles, but now they eat them. 

Great Gluttons were the Milefians, the $ 92 
harites, (who made a Law that the Author of 
a new kind of Broth ſhould enjoy it a whole 
Year to himſelf before it ſhould be communi- 
cated to any other) Tarentiners, & c. The Em- 
perors Vitellius, (before mentioned) Claudius, 
Xerxes, Sardanapalus, Heliogabalus, Callienus, Mi- 
lo the Crotonian, who Eat 30 Loaves of Bread 
with his Meat at a Meal. Aurelianus . Phago, 
who at the Table. of Aurelian eat a Wether, 
a Porkling, and a whole Boar, beſides an Hun- 
dred Loaves, and drank in a Bowl which held 
more than a Tun. Albinas who ruled in Gaul, 
Maximinus the Emperor, Gera the Emperor, who 
had his Diſhes brought in Alphabetically, and 
would continue eating for Three Days to 

ther. And Fovius relates, that ge bf 
two Towns for the love of 2 Dinner, he ra- 


ther chuſing to ſit out his Meal, than give Or- Ds 


ders to prevent àa Revolt Which was Plotted. 

And we read, Tiberius the Emperor Erected a 

New Office for deviſing New Pleaſures. 
Great Drunkards amongſt the Ancients 


were Dyoniſius in Sicily, Nieſus the Tyrant, 
Apollocrates Son to the Tyrant Dyoniſius, Hippa- 


rinus Kinſman of Dyoniſius, Timolaus a Theban, 


Charidemus an Orithean, Arcadion , Eraſixenus. 


Alcetus a Macedonian, Cleomenes the Lacedemoni- 
an, Fo the Poet, Xenocrates, © Lacydes, Tymon, 
Amaſis the Egyptian, Nicoletes a Corinthian, Sco- 
ban Agro K. of the . Diotimus an Atbe- 

nian 
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nian, called the Tunnel, for that he would 
drink Wine 'ponred thro 4 Tunnel without 


| taking breath. Promachus who got the Victo- 


ry in a whole drunken Räbble. Bonoſus (a 
Favourite of the Emperor Auf lim, of whom 
it was ſaid, He was not born to draw in Breath 
but Beer. Antiochks, who to follow Drinking, 


put the whole Government into the Hands of 
2 and Demiſto. The Lombard, whom 


DO Tiberins Knighted for drinking 
alfons of Wine at one Draught, 


N 8 he was named Tricongins, Clio a Wo- 
man, who got a ſhameful Vickory over every 


Man ſhe drank with, GG. 
In the Ifle of Sicily was a Temple dedicated 


70 Gluttony. 


Feaſts bv 7 ſee in ' RELIGION, P. 


52, FJ | 
at th . is come the Cuſtom of 


drinking Hedtths. which was firſt a kind of 
Invocation proper to their Gods and Empe- 
rors, whoſe Names they often mentioned 


amongſt their merry Cups, with many good 


| W. Hhes. - 


- Befides the Greek and Roman Authors ( for 


the Art of Cookery) inſerted in the begin- 


ning of this A Treatiſe See the 
following. 


BEDS 


AUTHORS. 


| The bee io 2 Lady's Lamb's Cookery, 


DIFgS. | May's Cookery, 
Rojal ookery. e The Queen- lie Cloſet by 
Howard's G6. 9. Hann ah Wo ] ley. 5 
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